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THE SALT LAKE PLATFORM. 


ADOPTED AT THE IKRIGATION CONGRESS, SEPTEMBER 17, 1891. 


Resolved, That this Congress is in favor of granting in trust, upon such 
conditions as shall serve the public interest, to the States and Territories 
needful of irrigation, all lands now a part of the public domain within such 
States and Territories, excepting mineral lands, for the purpose of develop- 
ing irrigation, to render the lands now arid, fertile and capable of supporting 
a population. 

Besolved, That it is the sense of this Convention that the committee 
selected to propose and present to Congress the memorial of this Conven- 


| tion respecting public lands, should ask as a preliminary to the cession of all 


the land in the Territories in accordance with the resolutions of the Con- 


| vention, a liberal grant to said Territories and to the States to be formed 


therefrom, of the public lands to be devoted to the public school purposes. 

WHEREAS, Large areas of arid lands and semi-arid lands, situated 
upon the great plains in the Dakotas, Western Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma were settled upon in good faith, by homeseekers, under the sup- 
position that they were entering agricultural lands, and 

WHEREAS, The settlers upon such lands have expended much time and 
labor upon the same; and paid into the United States Treasury therefore 
many millions of dollars, only to discover that irrigation, to a greater or 
less extent is necessary in making homes for themselves thereon, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the representatives of all of the States and Territories 
directly concerned in irrigation, do hereby pledge their unwavering support 
to the just demands of such settlers, that the General Government shall do- 
nate at least a portion of the funds received from the sale of such !ands 
toward the procurement of the means necessary for their irrigation. 

Resolved, That this Congress heartily endorse the irrigation work oi 
the Agricultural Department of the National Government in the collection 


‘and dissemination of information, especially its admirable progress reports 


covering the whole field of irrigation development, and that it favors large 
appropriations for this work hereafter. 
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IRRIGATION IN HISTORY. 


BY FRED TRIMMER. 


Fellow Royal Geographical Society; Delegate from Utah to Irrigation 
Congress. 


i 


[Reprinted from The Salt Lake Tribune.] 


The patriotic American, who is sometimes heard regretting that so large a 
share of his country’s vast domain has been decreed by the jaws of nature to 
remain for all time an arid region, may find matter of consolation from a study 
of the history of the world and the progress of mankind. 

He will find that the climate conditions of arid and semi-arid regions have been 
favorable to the highest development of the human race. Art, science, poetry, 
statesmanship and war-like attributes have all flourished in arid regions. The 
greatest historic nations of the earth, the most aggressive people, Egyptains, Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, Persians, Carthaginians, Greeks and Romans were arid-region 
nations. The Christian religion was founded in an arid region. 

In more modern times the Arabs or Saracens and Moors, as the history of the 
Middle Ages styles them,' were arid-region men. Othello was an arid-region man. 
He was a Moor. j 

_ History does not record the fact that our common ancestor Adam irrigated the 
Garden of Eden, but the traveler of today, (and the writer himself has been there, ) 
who journeys by steamboat on the waters of the Euphrates, can hardly doubt that 
such was the case. As the steamer stays its course at the little village of Koornah, 
the reputed sacred spot, we see the Arab families reclining beneath the shade of the 
majestic date-palms, whose feathery branehes, towering skyward, shut out the 
fierce raysofthe Mesopotamian sun. From the underwood of pomegranate bushes, 
weighted with crimson fruit, comes the sweet note of the bulbul, the Oriental night- 

‘ingale. A huge, fantastic wheel, revolving in the stream by the force of the swift 
waters hurrying seaward from their birthplace in the snows of Mount Ararat, com- 
pletes the scene, and from the splashing of the waters we learn the source of the 
tiny rivulets threading their way amongst the trees. 


PREFACE. 


‘ 


There is nothing in the appearance of this region to indicate. that the 
climate conditions today differ from what they were five or ten thousand years ago, 
and the conclusion is forced upon us that Adam’s garden was sustained by the- 
same method as that of his modern successor, the Arab, and as ours in the valleys 
of Utah. 

It may be claimed as only a coincidence that the cradle of all these aggressive 
nations was in a dry region, but if we turn further east to the great Peninsula of 
Hindostan with its numerous races and teeming population of 300,000,000 we find 
other proof. 

There we see the hardy, enterprising people living on the dry and somewhat 
elevated lands of the interior, or in those parts of the country where the rainfall 
is limited. Onthe coast in the same latitude, and where moisture is abundant, the 
contrary is the race characteristic. 

These dry-region men are today the finest soldiers, as inthe past they were the 
most dauntless foes, which the British Government of India has had to contend 
against. 

How far the greatness of these ancient races, their valor, poetry and philoso- 
phy, was traceable to the brilliancy of their sunshine, to the lightness of their 
atmosphere, to the semi-out-door life and to the softness of their breezes it is 
impossible to tell, but it affords much matter for reflection and furnishes the 
speculative mind of today with something of a guide as to the future vast’ pos- 
sibilities of the great arid region of,this continent. 


THE IRRIGATION GoNGRESS. 


Balika eDAcyY, 
September 15, 1891. 


THE ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 


The Irrigation Congress assembled in the Exposition Building, Salt Lake 
City. The body was called to order at 12:30 p.m. by Cou. JOHN W. DONNELLAN, 
Chairman General Arrangements Committee. ® 


The call for the Congress was read by FRANK K. GILLESPIE, Secretary 
General Arrangements Committee. 


THE CHAIRMAN: ‘The order of business arranged by the general committee 
of arrangements provides for an address of welcome by the Governor of Utah, 
to be followed by an address by the Mayor of the City of Salt Lake, and then a short 
address by the President of the Chamber of Commerce, after which the Congress 
will proceed to elect a temporary chairman. Then the farther proceedings of the 
Congress will be in the hands of the Congress itself. The Governor of Utah will 
now address the Congress. (Applause.) Gentlemen of the Congress, I have the 
pleasure of introducing his Excellency, Arthur L. Thomas, Governor of Utah, 
who will now address the Congress. 


GOVERNOR THOMAS then spoke as follows: 
Gentlemen of the Irrigation Congress: 

It is my pleasant duty on behalf of the people of the Territory of Utah to give 
you a cordial welcome and to express their thanks and appreciation of the 
patriotic sense of duty which brings you here to consider questions so closely 
related to their welfare and prosperity and also to the welfare and prosperity of 
the States and Territories in the arid region. I cannot, in the brief space of time 
allotted to an address of welcome, enter into a discussion of the important sub- 
ject of the history and development of irrigation, nor of the vital questions which 
relate to the great irrigation field of the arid-region. The various phases of the 
subject will be made the basis of special papers that have been prepared for your 
information. I can only refer briefly to the practical part of the question and to 
the subjects enumerated in the call. 
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When the question of calling an Irrigation Congress was first discussed, it 
seemed to me there would be a special fairness in holding it in the great Salt Lake 
yalley, where, in 1847, the cultivation of the soil by irrigation was commenced by 
Mormon settlers and where, upon success or failure, depended the life or death of 
the country, as a place of human habitation. (Applause.) The irrigation system 
which has been developed in Utah is a combination of the systems which prevail 
in the Dakotas on the east and California on the west. In California a great sys- 
tem of direct irrigation has been developed by diversion of the waters from her 
mountain streams. In the Dakotas an extensive system of irrigation has been 
developed by water from artesian wells. In Utah water is obtained for irrigation 
both from the mountain streams and artesian wells. It was fitting, therefore, in 
a business as well as historic sense, that the first great Congress held by the west- 
ern people to consider the important subject of irrigation, should assemble in the 
Salt Lake valley in Utah. 


THE CONGRESS IS CALLED 


for the purpose of hastening the reclamation of the arable arid land, so far as pos- 
sible, and for the purpose of petitioning Congress to cede to the States and Terri- 
tories the arid lands within their borders, for the purpose, first, of reclaiming the 
same; second, in aid of the public schools; and, third, for such other public pur- 
pose as the Legislative Assemblies of the States and Territories may respectively 
determine. (Applause.) : 

The call has awakened National interest in the subject of irrigation. The 
question of a large portion of the West is one of absorbing interest to the people, 
The call seems to have struck a popular chord, and the response has been most 
hearty; indeed, almost unanimous. 

I believe this Congress will prove to be a great educator. But few people in 
the East have an adequate idea of the physical conditions of the Western country 
or of the amount ef capital which is necessary to be expended, or of the difficul- 
ties to be overcome before water can be successfully diverted from the rapidly- 
flowing mountain streams for purposes of irrigation. These streams, some of 
which are not perennial, have their sources in the hearts of the great mountain- 
ranges, and are fed by the snow deposited on the mountain-crests and in the deep 
recesses of the canyons in;the winter time. Many of these streams cut deep and 
enter the valleys far below the upper levels. In order to bring the water out on 
the higher lands it is necessary to commence the work of diversion far back in the 
canyon and make a way for it along the rocky mountain sides. When the open 
valley is reached other serious difficulties are met. The valley, which appeared to 
the eye to be so uniformly level, is found to be intersected by a network of furrows 
and ravines, made by the rainfall and the melting snows of the spring time. 
When the ditch is completed, unless the work be of an extensive character, the 
amount of water furnished is only sufficient to irrigate a limited area, because in 
these arid regions the supply is rapidly diminished by absorption and excessive 
evaporation. If a canal be constructed sufficient to reclaim a large area, another 
formidable difficulty is met. The water supply cannot be depended upon. In the 
spring time the snow melts rapidly and the flow of water being beyond the 
demand the surplus water runs to waste. As the warm season advances the sup- 
ply gradually decreases until, in the summer season, when the water is most 
needed, unless the stream is very large, which is not often the case, the supply fails 
altogether, or isso much reduced as to be practically valueless for purposes of 
irrigation. The building of large canals is, therefore, useless in many cases, unless 
some provision be made for storing the water, which now runs to waste. The 
remedy proposed is the building of large storage reservoirs in the canyons and 
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other places specially adapted for the purpose. 


I believe no one will question the 
statement but that 


LITTLE PUBLIC LAND IS LEFT, 


and in but few localities for which water can be obtained without great expense. 
It seems, then, if the ‘growth of the western country is to depend upon the settle- 
ment of the public lands, a stationary period has been reached, unless some intelli- 
gent and immediate Been be taken looking to the increase ‘of the water supply. 
[Applause.] There may be some persons inclined to doubt the statement that a 
stationary period has been reached, and who will point to the recent phenomenal 
growth in certain localities as evidence to the contrary. There has been a rapid 
growth in places where great commercial activity prevails, caused by the building 
of railroads, the development of the mining industry and from other industrial 
causes, and which will probably continue for some time to come. In Utah the 
Federal census will show that in the purely agricultural counties, with some excep- — 
tions, the growth has been very slow. The truth is that Utah, rich as she is in 
all that can make a State great and prosperous, has been sending away thousands 
of her people to the more sparsely settled States and Territories. The hive has 
been swarming for many years. In the case of the great west, the western ocean 
has been reached and the tide of immigration has been turned back in search of 
new fields, and these new fields are to be found in the arable lands of the arid 
region which only wait for water to make them habitable for man. Passing to the 
question of the support of the public schools, it is hardly necessary for me to 
remind you that the Government under which we live, has always taken a deep 
interest in the education of our people. Its course in this respect has illumined 
one of the brightest pages of our national history.. It has given in support of the 

- public schools an area of land greater than many empires, in extent. The benign 
influence of this generous grant has been felt by every State admitted to the Union 
since the passage of the ordinance of 1878. Under the provisions of this great ordi- 
nance and of later laws sections 16 and 36 of every townsite of land in the great tract 
of territory north and west of the Ohio was reserved for the schools of the States 
to be thereafter formed out of said Territory. In what are known, geographically 
as the Western States the arbitrary selection of the lands by law did not affect 
their value, but as to the States and Territories of the arid region it has rendered’ 
them practically valueless, because of natural conditions which cannot be changed 
nor removed. A statement of the case of Utah will serve to 


BRING THIS FACT OUT 


more clearly. In this Territory the tillable lands are found in the valleys, and 
form but a small proportion of the whole. The majority of the school sections are 
found on the mountain tops and sides and in places where they cannot be culti- 
vated. Where they are found in the valleys the title has mostly passed to settlers. 
The Land Office was not opened in Utah until March, 1889, and the lands in the 
yalleys had been largely taken up by the settlers before that time. The few 
reserved school sections remaining in the valleys are, with but two or three excep- 
tions, of nominal value. Consequently, so far as Utah is concerned, and this is 
probably true in a greater or less degree of all of the States and Territories in the 
arid region, the endowment which it was intended by the Government to be given 
to the public schools is lost. Such faction, then, should be taken by the general 
Government as will place the States and Territories of the arid region on an 
equality with the other States and Territories that have been able to realize more 
fully from the bounty of the Government. We believe our claita for aid in this 
respect is just, and our action in pressing it patriotic. 
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In speaking of the cause of public schools I desire to be understood as refer- 
ing more especially to Utah. The situation of the States and Territories in the 
arid region differ materially with respect to the size of the streams, the extent of 
the land which can be irrigated under improved methods for saving and using the 
water, and the provisions made or attainable for their school systems. Conse- 
quently the relative importance of the purposes for which the lands may be donated 
differ materially, and what may be a suitable donation for one State or Territory 
may require considerable modification in another in order to adapt it to the great- 
est needs and confer the greatest benefits upon the people. It isfor this reason 
that the call suggested that this matter be so handled as to give each State and Ter- 
ritory a voice in deciding to what purposes such donations shall be applied. The 
call indicates there may be other purposes to which a part of the proceeds derived 
from the sale of the public lands may be applied. I will not attempt to mention 
them here nor to present their claims. I will remark incidentally, however, that 
in the mountain regions the settlements are found in valleys which are often 
remote from each other. The highways connecting these settlements often run 
over mountain tops and are difficult and costly to construct and maintain. Some 
of these public roads stretch out for hundreds of miles and reach into the adjacent 
States and Territories. In the early years of the Government, public lands were 
donated in aid of such enterprises. ‘The public-spirited and energetic men who 
force their way over rugged mountain tops and make paths which are used by 
those who follow after them, should be 


AS MUCH ENTITLED TO AID 


as were the men who built highways in other sections under more favorable con- 
ditions. (Applause.) I will also remark that the question of preserving the 
great grazing ranges, which now furnish nutritious food for hundreds of thousands 
of cattle and sheep, is one of trenchant importance. The people of all the country 
are interested in preserving this important source of food supply. Under the pre- 
sent conditions these lands are rapidly depreciating in value. If these lands could 
be sold in tracts of limited area, under carefully-guarded provisions of law, their 
value would be greatly increased and they would become, as they ought to be now, 
a source of revenue to the States and Territories in which they are situated. There 
is another view of the proposition to cede the public lands which is worthy of con- 
sideration. From all thatI can learn, accepting the reports made to the committee 
on statistics appointed by the Utah delegation in this Congress, the total area of 
land that can be brought under cultivation in Utah, is about 2,304,000 acres, or 
about 4 per cent. of the total land area of 52,601,600 acres. About fifty million 
acres can never be used, except a portion suitable for grazing purposes only. The 
total area of land which can now be watered is in round numbers about 720,000 
acres and the settlers upon these lands have to bear the burden of supporting the 
the Territorial government. The fifty million acres bear no part of the burden, 
I am aware that this has been the experience of all of the States when ina terri- 
torial condition; but there is this important fact to be considered, that in the case 
of the majority of the States, it was only a question of time when relief would come 
from the rapid settlement of the lands; but in the arid region where, in the very 
nature of things the number of settlements will always be limited, the title to 
nearly all the lands will remain in the Government unless there be a complete 
change in the land laws and policy of the Government. The question of ceding 
the lands to the States is not a new one. In 1837 a measure was introduced in 
Congress to cede the public lands to the new States. In the rich valley of the 
Mississippi, and in other sections of the country, the question of the swamp lands 
was solved by the action of Congress in ceding them to the States. These lands 


v sila 
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were granted for purposes of reclamation, and because their condition was such 


that it would 
ENTAIL AN ANNUAL EXPENSE 


* to bring them under cultivation. This is the condition of the arid lands today, 


only the problem much more difficult and the expense so much greater, that ifa . 
proposition were made to have it met by the general Government, the great body 
of Congress, unfamiliar with irrigation, would recoil before it. 

There are several ways in which that supply can be developed. In many places 
artesian wells may be developed; in other places storage reservoirs built and in 
others the construction of large works will bring out upon the land water from 


_ Yivers, such as the Green and Grand in Utah and the Snake in Idaho. The area 


of the land of unsurpassed fertility that could, by these means be rendered avail- 
able, would furnish comfortable and happy homes fora mighty population. There 
are few places more inyiting than the well-cultivated valleys of the West, and the 
Government can render its people no greater service than to assist ina material way 
in reclaiming every acre possible. The policy of the Government has been not to 
regard the lands as a source of profit, but as lands held in trust for the common 
good. It has pursued the generous policy of aiding in the settlement of the lands, 
has regarded the question or revenue to be derived from the sale as a minor con- 
sideration. I believe the message which the people of the arid region desire to send 
to the Congress of the United States is, give us the necessary aid and ‘‘we will open 
rivers in high places and fountains in the midst of the valleys,’’ and make the West 
the ‘‘ crowning land ’’ of our country. 

But, gentlemen, in my earnestness that something of good may come of this 
Congress, I have wandered from my purpose, which was but to cordially welcome 
you, in the name of all of the people of Utah, to extend to you such hospitalities 
as we can offer, and to express the hope that the conclusions you reach may attain 
to a dignity and wisdom which will command the National attention. [Great 
applause. | : 


CHAIRMAN DONNELLAN: Gentlemen of the Irrigation Congress, I now have 
the pleasure of introducing the Honorable George M. Scott, Mayor of Salt Lake 
City. 

MAYOR ScoTtT then spoke as follows: 

To the Members of the Irrigation Congress: 


GENTLEMEN.—Our Governor has welcomed you in behalf of the whole Terri- 
tory, and in the interest of that great belt of our country known as the arid region. 

I am pleased to add the special welcome of Salt Lake City, and to assure you 
our citizens are gratified that your Convention is held in their city. 

No place in the United States can have a deeper interest in your deliberations 
and in the subjects you will discuss. In the parts of the country where rainfall is 
timely and abundant, the people cannot appreciate the controlling importance of 
the subject of irrigation. Here the experience of the people has taught them its 
importance, and they have learned the beneficial results that may be attained by it. 
Here the old settlers can show some of the first irrigation ditches made in Utah. 
You can see our city and valley, and the contrast between the lands under irriga- 
tion and lands equally as good, which have not been irrigated; and this contrast 
will show how dependent our prosperity in the way of agriculture is upon the 
the diversion of our waters from their natural channels, and their distribution over 
lands otherwise too arid for successful tillage. 

Irrigation is almost as vital to successful agriculture in these inter-mountain 
regions as the circulation of the blood to the living organization. 

With these object lessons before your eyes, you will scarcely need my assur- 
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ances of welcome, or doubt that the citizens of Salt Lake City will appreciate your 
discussions, and follow them with the deepest interest; or that the sympathies of 
the whole community will attend your efforts to devise methods for utilizing our ~ 
waters to their utmost and thus enlarging the tillable area of the country and . 
increasing the wealth and promoting the prosperity of its people. 

I can’only repeat the welcome of our city and leave you to consider the import- 
ant subject before your Convention, from which we in common with the people of 
the whole arid zone, hope to derive great benefits; and we hope you may find our 
city an agreeable place for your deliberations, and carry away with you, when — 
‘your labors are over, only pleasant recollections of your visit here. [Applause.] 

CHAIRMAN DONNELLAN: Gentlemen of the Congress, I now have the pleas- 
ure of introducing the Hon. Fred. Simon, the President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Salt Lake City, who will address you on behalf of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Mr. Simon then spoke as follows: 
Members of the Irrigation Congress: 

GENTLEMEN.—No time more opportune for this notable gathering could have 
been chosen than this very month, when in our hills and mountains the foliage | 
assumes its garb of golden hue, while in our valleys, still clad in verdure green, the 
fields give forth their ripened bounteous harvests, the orchards teem with fruits of 
various kinds, and flowers abound to spread their fragrance near and far to ani- 
mate creation. z 

No place more fitting to discuss the vital question than this very spot, which, 
without arrogance, we may term the cradle of all irrigation; and when one sees in | 
our midst the very man who first did learn to tame the mountain streams and har- 
nessed them to purposes of usefulness, we may say, the fathers of our work are 
now with us. 

Those pioneers, who made this desert bloom as the rose, do well deserve our 
thanks and admiration, and with this borrowed lustre the Chamber of Commerce 
inaugurated the movement which will in history be known as the ‘Irrigation 
Congress.’’ 

That sixteen States responded to the call and sent their delegations, composed 
of men of sterling worth and judgment, does well attest the force and weight of 
this most vital issue; but if some good shall come from your discussions and wise 
deliberations, the men for whom I now do speak, will feel themselves an hundred 
fold repaid for all preliminary work involved on such occasions. 

I bid you welcome then. To all the delegates from north and south and east 
and west, to all the delegates from all the different States and our own Territory, 
I tender on behalf of our business men a hearty and most heartfelt welcome. 

It shall be a pleasing task and work of love on our part to render you all the 
aid in our power, to tender you the hospitality of all our business men who’ll vie 
with one another to make your stay while in our midst as pleasant as we know 
how. : 

Welcome again to all the delegates and-to the body of distinguished men com- 
posing the International Geological Congress who have gathered here from all the 
different parts of our country as well as foreign lands. 

May naught but good spring. from your glorious work—may through your 
work throughout these arid lands the fields increase and give forth bounteous har- 
vests—imay villages and towns spring up in all directions where now but desert 
lands do greet the eye, and you will be repaid a thousand fold for all the time 
devoted to this work, for fatigues endured and distance traveled. 

The task is well begun, its future rests with you. (Applause. ] 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE CONGRESS, 


_Mr. DONNELLAN: Gentlemen, the next business in order will be the election 
of a temporary chairman of the Irrigation Congress. Nominations will now be | 
received. 

Mr. IrtsH: (Cal.) Gentlemen of the Convention, on behalf and in the name 
of the California delegates, I beg to nominate as the temporary presiding officer of 
this Convention, Mr. Donnellan, the gentleman who has presided over us so far. 
(Nomination seconded.) 

No other nominations having been made, the question was put by the sec- 
retary, on the election of Mr. Donnellan, and unanimously carried. 

CHAIRMAN DONNELLAN: I hope, gentlemen, that you have had speeches 
enough, and that you will excuse any further speech on the part of the temporary 
chairman. The next business will be the selection of a temporary secretary. 

Mr. Rogers: (Col.) Mr. Chairmanand gentlemen: There are always those 
who aid and advance their cause by work which is not glaring in its character, but 
which nevertheless is of the most meritorious character. No one connected with 
this Congress has done more to advance its aims than Mr. Frank K. Gillespie, and 
it will be my pleasure to nominate him as temporary secretary of this Convention. 

(The nomination was seconded, and Mr. Gillespie unanimously elected.) 

MR. GILLESPIE: Gentlemen, I thank you for the compliment, and shall not 
detain you with a speech. 

CHAIRMAN DONNELLAN: What is the further pleasure of the Convention, 
gentlemen? 

Mr. HALL (Utah): Mr. Chairman, I move that a committee on creden- 
tials be appointed. 

DELEGATE: I move that a committee of one from each State and Territory 
be appointed as a committee on credentials, to be named by the delegation. 

Motion seconded, and unanimously carried. 

DELEGATE (Cal.): There are other committees to be appointed, and the pro- 
babilities are that they will be appointed in like manner to the one now under con- 
sideration. Therefore, in order that the delegates who have not had the prudence 
up to the present time of having their programme sufficiently cut and dried as we 
of California have, may have an opportunity to select the delegates for the 
other committees, I beg leave to suggest that a motion be passed through the Con- 
vention to create a committee on permanent organization and on order of business, 
of one from each delegation here, so that when the caucus is held, the names of the 
three committeemen can be presented at the same time. 

Motion seconded. 

DELEGATE: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that you add to that list a com- 
mittee on resolutions, which perhaps should consist of at least two from each State, 
instead of one. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the motion is that each delegation name a dele- 
gate from among its number, to compose a committee on credentials, order of bus- 
iness and permanent organization. 

Motion put and unanimously carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The delegates will please prepare the names for the mem- 
bers of the three committees as designated. 

DELEGATE: Mr. Chairman, before calling the roll, I desire to know if there 
are present any delegates from Texas. 

THE SECRETARY: There are. 

Call off the roll by States and Territories for the appointment from each State 
and Territory of one member on the following committees: Committee on creden- 
tials, committee on permanent organization, and committee on order of business. 
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mittee appointed? 

DELEGATE (Kansas): I would suggest that there may be members of this 
body who have resolutions which they may wish to introduce before this body, and 
that there should be a committee to which these resolutions should be referred. 

Mr. WARREN (Wyoming): I rise to inquire merely, if this is simply for the 
appointment of a committee on credentials, or whether it is expected that the com- 
mittee on permanent organization and upon rules of business be appointed? 

THE SECRETARY: Yés8, Sir, all three, 

Mr. WARREN: I understand the gentleman from California to move that 
there should be such a committee, but I did not understand the motion to be that 
it should be now appointed. , , 

THE CHAIRMAN: Yes, sir, that was the motion. 

Mr. WARREN: And I desire to say that, if that is the motion, it seems to me 
that it would have been better to have had it confined to the one, because before 
the committees are appointed, other than the one, to state who are delegates, we do 
not know perhaps who may be the delegates in the States represented. For in- 
stance, this committee is to report here who shall serve this, that, and the other 
State, and it seems to me that it would be more fitting if we would have the one 
committee, and we could provide for the other committees, and those names can be 
brought in at such time as the different States have had an opportunity to know 


first, who are here from those States, and second, who the choice may be. 
The secretary then proceeded with the call of the roll as follows: 


Committee on 


Committee on 


Committee on 


Credentials. Order of Business. Permanent Organization. 
Wyesningtons 2) atin. cheers © Tae er Wit tices) nan ee 
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South Dakota, 4G. E. Bailey, G. E. Bailey, G. E. Bailey. 

» Oregon, W. J. Snodgrass, J. B. Huntington, Henry Blackman. 
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New Mexico, D. H. Wenger, W. H. Poore, D. H. Wenger 
Nevada, C. J. Sproat, R. L. Fulton, C. W. Irish. 
Nebraska, J. H. Abbott, J. B. Erion, J. D. Graves. 
Montana, 0. F. Goddard, W. Sutherland, O. P. Chisholm. 
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Kansas, A. W. Stubbs, V. H. Grimstead. C.S. Triplett 
Colorado, C. W. Sanborn, J.S. Stanger, W. W. Pardee. 
California, W.S. Green, J. R. McDonald, W. 4H. Mills 
113 1 ne aM CREE 
Arizona, ee AD LN oe 
Idaho, M. A. Kurtz, J.) Wie JONES.) yt, OR eee 
Wyoming, F. Chatterton, William Hunter, E. C. Helfrich. 
Texas, W. 4H. Westfall, Morgan Jones, W. 4H. Westfall. 
Utah, W.N. Dusenberry. O. J. Hollister. J. C. Armstrong. 


The committees not having been fully named on the first call of the roll, it was 


moved that an intermission for five minutes be taken. 


Before the motion was put, 


the secretary read the following, which was warmly received, and the fruit men- 
tioned was enjoyed during the recess. 


ee, bo. 
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To Governor Thomas, Chairman: 


The fruit shippers of Brigham and Millard cities in Box Elder County, send 
samples of fruit raised on gravelly soil by irrigation; also fifty cases of peaches, to 
which they invite the members to freely pertake. 

J. D. PETERs. 

The motion to take a recess was then put and carried and the recess taken. 

AFTER RECESS. 


Mr. IRisH: I move that the Chairman of the Congress, upon adjournment, 
call for the immediate meeting of,ail these committees here in front of the platform, 
in order that they may organize. I make it as a suggestion, a motion is not neces- 


_ sary. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen of the Congress, I am requested to ask that 
immediately after the adjournment of this meeting, the various committees meet 
here. 

MR. HOLLISTER (Utah): Mr. Chairman, itis suggested that there will be 
some vice-presidents of the Convention, or vice-chairmen; and how will we get at 
that? ‘ 

DELEGATE: I move that a vote of thanks be extended to the citizens of Brig- 
ham City and Willard City for the donation of the elegant fruit that has been pre- 
sented. 

Carried unanimously. 

Mr. TRuMBo (Cal.): Mr. Chairman, I move that we adjourn until half 
past three this afternoon. ; 


Carried. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
: THE CONGRESS ORGANIZED. : 
3.30 p. m. 


The Congress called to order by CHAIRMAN DONNELLAN. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Arethe committees ready to report? 

The committee on credentials then made the following report, which was 
adopted: 

The committee reported the names of those entitled to seats in the Congress, 
which report the secretary proceeded to read, but was interrupted by a delegate 
who moved that the reading of the names be discontinued, in order to save time, 
inasmuch as the report recommended the admission of all persons presenting pro- 
per credentials. 

The motion, having received a second, was regularly put and unanimously 
adopted, and the further reading dispensed with. 

The committee on permanent organization made the following report, which 
was read hy Col. O. J. Hollister, of Utah, secretary of the committee. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Congress: 

Your committee on permanent organization recommend a president, a vice- 
president for each State and Territory represented, a secretary and two assistants, 
and a sergeant-at-arms as officers of the Congress, and for these offices they recom- 
mend the following, to-wit: 

For president, C. C. Wright, of California. 

For vice-presidents—Oregon, J. W. Shelton; New Mexico, D. H. Wenger; 
Nevada, M. D. Foley; Montana, W. A. Clark; Kansas, J. W. Gregory; California, 
J. R. McDonald; Utah, W. 8. McCornick; Texas, Dr. W. H. Westfall; Colorado, 
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©. H. Sanborn; Idaho, J. M. Jones; Wyoming, E. A. Slack; Nebraska, John 
H. MacCall. 

For secretary, Frank K. Gillespie, of Utah. For assistant secretaries, Georg® 
A. Robethon, of Idaho, and Robert Morris, of Wyoming. 

For sergeant-at-arms, Colonel Nicholas Treweek, of Utah. 

O. J. HOLLISTER, Secretary. J. H. GRINSTEAD, President. 


On motion of a delegate from Colorado, the report of the committee was 
adopted by unanimous vote. ; 

The committée on Order of Business made the following report, which was 
adopted, unanimously. 

The announcements of the several gentlemen, chosen for the various offices, 
were greeted with applause. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Irrigation Congress: 
-Your committee on Order of Business beg leave to report as follows: The 
order of business of this convention shall be: ! 


First—Report of Committee on Credentials. 

Second—Report of Committee on Permanent Organization. 

Third—The sessions of this Convention shall be from 9 in the morning to 11:30 
and from 1:30 in the afternoon to 5 o’clock, and night session shall be held as the 
exigencies of the proceedings may require. 

Kourth—Statement by the permanent chairman of the objects of this Conyen- 
tion. 

Fifth—Appointment of committee on platform and resolutions. 

Sixth—Appointment of Executive Committee vested with power to carry into 
effect the declarations of this convention in such manner as the Convention may 
determine. : 

Seventh—Appointment of Committee to memorialize Congress on behalf of the 
objects of this Convention. 

Eighth—Your committee respectfully suggest the adoption of the following re- 
solution, for the government of this Convention. 

Resolved, that no subject not cognate with the objects for which this Congress 
has been called, shall be considered and that no resolution not german to the gen- 
eral subject of the development of systems of irrigation shall be offered. 

tesolved, that when resolutions are offered which may be deemed irrelevant 
to the objects of this Convention upon the question of order the chair shall decide, 


and upon appeal from the decision of the chair, it shall be decided by the Conven- 
tion without debate. 


Ninth—Your committee respectfully suggests the adoption of the following: 

WHEREAS, The present is the first Congress of authorized delegates from the 
States and Territories west of the Missouri River ever assembled, and 

_WHBEREAS, There are many subjects affecting alike all the States and Terri- 

tories represented upon this floor not immediately connected with the great subject 
of the artificial fertilization of land by irrigation; therefore, 

Resolved, That the industrial, commercial, agricultural and financial devyel- 
opment of the Statesjand Territories west of the Missouri River, be made the special 


order of business for consideration in committee of the whole on Thursday after- 
noon from 2 o’clock until the adjournment of the convention. 


Tenth—Your committee further recommends that all resolutions offered to this 
Convention shail be in writing, and shall first be read by the secretary of the Con- 
vention, and that all motions shall be submitted in writing on demand of the 
Chair. 

Eleventh—Your committee recommends that all papers and essays offered to be 
read in this Convention shall first be submitted to the Board of Vice-Presidents for 
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their consideration and shall be read only upon their recommendation to that 
effect. 

Signed by all members of the committee present. 

HENRY BLACKMAN, Oregon. 
W. W. PARDER, Colorado. 
WILLIAM HINTON, Wyoming. 
C. 8. TRIPLET, Kansas. 

E. C. HELFICH, Idaho. 

S. D. GRAVEs, Nebraska. 

O. P. CHIsHoLM, Montana. 

C. W. IrisH, Nevada. 

J. C. ARMSTRONG, Utah. 

W. H. MILs, California. 

Correct: C. W. IRisH, President of the Committee. 

Attest: W. F. PERKINS, Secretary. 

The following resolution was also submitted by the Committee on Permanent 
Organization and on motion, unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That all persons reported to the Convention by the Committee on 
Credentials as accredited delegates shall be entitled to participate in all the debates 
and other proceedings of the Convention, but the final adoption of any resolution, 
memorial or authoritative expression of this Convention shall be by call of the 
States and Territories represented here, and upon such final vote, no State or Ter- 
ritory shall be entitled to cast more than thirty votes, and the affirmative and neg- 
ative vote of any State or Territory answering to roll-call shall be announced by 
the chairman of the various delegations. 

It was moved that the Chair appoint a committee of three to escort the Per- 
manent Chairman to the chair. 

The Chairman appointed as such committee, Messrs. Irish, of California, 
Rogers, of Colorado, and Gilchrist, of Wyoming. 

CHAIRMAN DONNELLAN: I have the honor of introducing to you, the Hon. 
C.C. Wright, of California, your permanent chairman. 

The Hon. C. C. WRIGHT, on taking the chair spoke as follows:— 

Gentlemen of this Congress: I need not tell you that I esteem my promotion 
to this position of Chairman of this Congress as a very great honor. I am deeply 
impressed with its importance. I believe it to bea pioneer step in a movement 
which is almost without parallel in importance. Systems of irrigation have been 
developed in the various States and Territories, which are serving a very good pur- 
pose and which have met the great end of developing large areas of territories so as 
to make them worth millions where formerly they were worth but thousands; but 
this is comparatively a new movement. It has no forerunner, if is an 
entirely new movement in many respects. In. the first place we are out- 
lining a policy to be pursued with reference to the so called arid public lands of 
all the States and Territories. Now, this implies not simply the development of a 
system of irrigation such as has been developed in the various states and territories. 
It means more. In the States and Territories there has been granted to individuals 
and to corporations the right to go to the various streams and to construct canals 
and to divert waters and to apply them to the lands for which they were intended, 
but this is more. It is first, the adoption of a policy by the United States Govern- 
ment with respect to the arid lands within these States and Territories. But that is 
only a small portion of the programme which is to be carried out, and we cannot 
expect here, it seems to me, to develop this system in its entirety.{We are only seek- 
ing, as [ understand it here at this Congress, to outline a plan and policy which 
shall be submitted to the general government for its adoption. That I understand 
to be the purpose of our meeting here, that we shall advise the general government 
with respect to a course to be pursued with reference to the arid public lands 
within the States and Territories. Now, that is but a small portion of the work 
. .which is in prospect. The adoption of the wisest and best system of irrigation for 
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the irrigation of these lands, when once this general feature has been attended to, 
is the next step to be considered, and that it seems to me is one of the most import- 
ant that can possibly be addressed to the human mind. We have within these var- 
ious states and territories a domain of arid lands which are well capable of support- 
ing a greater population than is now living east of the Mississippi River. Now thatis 
an astonishing statement and yet the slightest examination will prove it to be true. 
In outlining a policy then which is to govern this vast new empire about to be 
created, I believe this to be the pioneer step out of which must grow the greatest 
results to this government—the irrigation of these arid public lands of the States 
and Territories. 

There must first then be this recommendation to the general government as to 
the policy to be pursued by it, asto the manner in which this cession of public 
lands may be made if at all; and there may be difficulty in convincing the Con- 
gress of the United States that this policy of ceding to the States and Territories 
these public lands within the various States and Territories, that may work such 
magnitude, is the best policy. That is something that this convention ought to 
consider maturely, because the subject when presented there will be presented to 
men who have never given it any thought whatever, ornearly so. There are some 
of course from this coast who have given it mature consideration, but there are 
others who have never given it the slightest consideration; and when it comes to 
the proposition of ceding so many millions of acres to the various States and Terri- 
tories it may meet with determined opposition. It seems to me then the plan to be 
made and carried out, and the course to be pursued with reference to these arid 
lands, when it comes to the point of their being ceded to the various States and 
Territories ought to be very maturely considered, and those who may have this sub- 
ject in hand and who may go before the Congress of the United States with the 
proposition and seek to have it carried out in accordance with the views of this. 
Congress it seems to me have a very important work in hand and one in the pre- _ 
paration of which they ought to have the advice of this Congress after the maturest 
consideration and deliberation. Now, that is the first step to be taken. 

Then there is the further step if you please, when once the government has 
been convinced that it is the best policy to cede these public lands to the various 
States and Territories for the purpose of reclaiming them and developing them, 
that is of outlining the plan by which the irrigation of these lands may be effected. 
Ido not know that this convention will care to undertake that important work. 
Probably as much as they will desire to undertake is simply to outline a plan and 
policy for the general government upon which these lands shall be ceded to the 
various States and Territories. It has now come to be generally acknowledged that 
the benefits of irrigation are so great as to be beyond any question, in all the great 
west the benefits of a system of irrigation have been so firmly established as to be 
beyond further question; and the fact that this great domain, the public lands, 
may be developed into an empire of untold importance, is one which will be con- 
ceded upon the bare statement of the facts. We areall prepared—we all came here 
with that conviction, we believe that to be true. It will be necessary for us to dis- 
cuss the proposition as to the benefits of irrigation. We all came here convinced 
of its superlative benefit to this country, and we are therefore prepared to go on 
from that step to consider the ways and means by which it may be best accom- 
plished. \ 

Now, it seems to me that right here at the very basis of our work, after we dis- 
pose of the proposition, if we can do so, of how best to advise the general govern- 
ment with respect to these lands, there comes up the further important question, 
and one which ought to be considered to some extent at least by this Congress, of 
how best to irrigate these lands—how best to devise a system that may be success- 
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fully applied in the development of these lands by irrigation. It seems to me that 
this is one of the important features which might well be considered by this 
Congress. 

I think you will not expect an extended speech from me at this time. This 
honor came entirely unexpected and without solicitation I assure you, and while I 
have not had much experience governing the deliberations of bodies like this, I 
shall crave your indulgence and your assistance as we proceed with the work of 
this Congress, and hope that we may get along harmoniously and successfully with 

_the great work before us. I thank you, gentlemen. (Applause). 
THE CHAIRMAN: The next in order of business is the appointment of a com- 
mittee on platform and resolutions. Gentlemen, what is your pleasure? 


Mr. BADLAM (Cal.): I move that a committee of five on platform and rego- 
lutions be appointed by the Chair. 


Mr. NEWLANDS (Ney.): Mr. Chairman,I move as an amendment that one 
member from each delegation be named by the delegation as a committee on plat- 
form and resolutions. 

MR. BADLAM: I accept the amendment. 

Carried. 

The secretary then called the roll on the appointment of a committee on plat- 
form and resolutions, which was responded to as follows: 

Arizona: 

Arkansas: 

California: Col. John P. Irish. 

Colorado: Hon. Platt Rogers. 

Idaho: A. W. Hagar. 

Kansas: J. W. Gregory. 

Minnesota: 

Missouri: 

Montana: Hon. A. C. Botkin. 

Nebraska: James Stevenson, 

Nevada: Hon. Francis G. Newlands. 

New Mexico: Will Hall Poore. 

Oklahoma: 

Oregon: J. F. Johnson. 

South Dakota: 

Texas: Morgan Jones. 

Utah: C. C. Goodwin. 

Washington: 

Wyoming: Elwood Mead. 

DELEGATE (Kansas): Mr. Chairman, I move that the vice-presidents selected 
by the committee be invited to take seats upon the stand. 

Carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen of the Convention, allow me to introduce the 
vice-presidents. (Applause). 

The Secretary will read the next order of business. 

THE SECRETARY: Sixth, appointment of executive committee vested with 
power to carry into effect the declarations of this Convention in such manner as 
the,Convention may determine. 

Mr. IrR1sH: I move that action under that order of business be deferred until 
the conclusion of the deliberations of the Convention. 

Carried. 

Seventh order of business read by the Secretary. 
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DELEGATE (Col.); I make the same motion with reference to this. 

Carried. 

Eighth order of business read by the secretary. 

Tum CHAIRMAN: What is the further pleasure of the Convention? 

Mr. IRISH: Inasmuch as the work of this Convention cannot approach the 
process of crystallization until the committee has made a report of the platform and 
resolutions which shall be made the subject of discussion, out of which discussion 
shall issue the action of the Convention, I would suggest that we now adjourn and 
give the Committee on Resolutions time to work, in order that at an early hour 
tomorrow forenoon this report may be prepared and made to this body. I there- 
fore move the adjournment of this Convention. I withhold that. 

Mr. Este (Cal.): Mr. Chairman, I venture to claim the attention one moment, 
with reference toa motion that was just carried by the Convention. Iam satisfied that 
this Convention did not understand the motion they voted upon. A moment since 
this Convention voted unanimously in favor of retaining the question of the 
memorializing of Congress on the subjects now before us for consideration, until 
the close of the Convention. Now, if there is any one subject, it strikes me, that 
ought to have the calm and deliberate consideration of this Convention, it is that 
memorial which we propose to present to Congress. And Iask that by unanimous 
consent, that the previous action of this Convention may be reconsidered, so that 
this Convention may consider, either in committee of the whole or otherwise, so 
that it may be open to debate, the whole subject as to what our memorialization 
to Congress shall not be, and not leave it to a committee, however wise that com- 
mittee may be, after we shall have adjourned and gone home. I therefore move 
that the matter be reconsidered, with a view of having it disposed of, not today it 
may be, but tomorrow or as soon as can be done. 

Mr. Mirus (Cal.): Mr. Chairman, I was amember of the Committee on Order 
of Business, and I took the liberty of dictating to a shorthand writer the report 
which has been handed in by that committee, and the other fellows agreed to it. 
Iremember distinctly, in formulating that report, that immediately after that 
order of business which required the permanent chairman of this Convention to 
state the business of the Convention it was provided that the Convention 
should go into the committee of the whole upon that statement. That 
has dropped out in the typewriter engrossment. Now, the motion you 
have passed regulating the appointment of a memorial committee to the 
end of the Convention is right. The appointment of the committee is not a 
consideration of the question. Itisa selection of individuals supposed to be best 
qualified to memorialize Congress, and the personnel of that committee may be 
left to the end of the Convention. If it were strictly parliamentary, I would be 
very glad to make a motion that this Convention now go into the committee of the 
whole, because no committee can report until we have compared ideas. We have 
an hour, under the rule of the Convention, and a little more, before we adjourn, 
and we have gentlemen here from California who resemble a friend of mine in 
Oakland; he said that he had an attorney to advocate a franchise before the Board 
of Public Works of that city, and he believed the cuss was on the other side of the 
question and opposed to it; and I asked him how he got along with his argument, 
and he said the fellow set his mouth running, and it went off and left him. Now, 
Iam satisfied that our delegation, or some of them, want to discuss before you, as 
many other delegations do, the main subject that has called us together. I am 
thoroughly persuaded, from what I have observed here, that no one came witha 
programme. That there is an undefined thought in the mind of the Convention 
that something has to be done. We see the aridity and sterility of one million 
seven hundred thousand square miles of the territory of the United States, and we 
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see water sufficient in that territory to convert it from aridity to fertility, and we 
believe that to do so would be the equivalent of adding a vast territory of area to 
the United States without conquest; and we all certainly want to compare views 
for an hour on that subject. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move the Convention go into 
the committee of the whole upon the general business of the Convention. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I understand there is a motion before the Convention. 


Mr. EstkE: Mr. Chairman, I understand there was no objection to my 
motion. I have-no objection to the appointment of a committee at any time. But 
here is the point, and Ithink that my friend Mills and myself will not differ on it, 
that a committee is intended to do something. It is intended to report to Congress 
something, and if it don’t report to Congress anything worthy of this Convention, 
it ought not to be appointed, and this Convention ought first to know what that 
report is to be, and consequently we must agree upon that report, and then to 
select a committee. It strikes me that it don’t make much difference, but if that 
committee is to memorialize Congress, (just in the language—that is what it says), 
why, we want to know what the committee is going to say to Congress. It strikes 
me that it would be easier to do in the way I have indicated. 


Mr. IRIsH: I now resume the floor 


Mr, Mitts: Mr. Chairman, I wish to say to the Convention that when Mr. 
Estee and I differ, sometimes one of us is right, but when we agree we are dead 
sure to be wrong. 


Mr. IRisH: I now resume the floor. I relinquished the floor to the two gentle- 
men from California, in order that they might have the opportunity of satisfying 
themselves that they were both mistaken; the one looking at his watch by his San 
Francisco time, and attempting to regulate this Convention by the time of San 
Francisco, and the other having mistaken, I think through not having overheard 
the motion,—having mistaken the action of the Convention. The action of the 
Convention was simply to defer the appointment of a committee which was to pre- 
sent, in the form of a memorial, the action of this Convention. That wasall. We 
have deferred that along with the appointment of an executive committee. I 
understand the duties of such a body will be to call us together, or a similar body 
together, at any time, 

Mr. ESTEE: Do you object to having that read ? 

Mr. IrisH: No, I have no objection to having it read. 

The Secretary then read Section 8 of the report of the committee on rules and 
order of business. 

Mr. GREGORY (Kansas): I would SEE this, that there may be members of 
this Congress that have resolutions which they would like to introduce before this 
Convention, and if the gentleman would withhold his motion until they would have 
an opportunity to do so, the committee on resolutions could be considering them. 

Mr. Irish: I would suggest a better way would be to hand your resolutions 
to the member from your delegation. If you will put your motion that the resolu- 
tions be presented, I will yield the floor for that purpose. 

Mr. GREGORY (Kansas): Mr. Chairman, I will move that any member of 
this Congress who has a resolution or a matter which he wishes to present to this : 
Congress for its consideration, do now present it that it meyee be read by the secre- 
tary and referred to the committee on resolutions. 

Mr. CLARK (Utah): I will second that for this reason, that I believe there are 
a grand majority here of theorists, and I want to see the practical men allowed to 
give their voices that know something upon this business. It is very nice for these 
men that stand in Congress and deliver their elocutionary powers and so on, and 
when you put them on the farm or in the ditch or in the canyon, what do they 
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know? Nothing. (Laughter and applause). I am an old Californian, and I 
honor that State—this thirty years I respect that name, but I want to see the old 
plough sharers like myself, the old men that have been up in the canyons, these 
men that have brought the waters down here to this territory, these men like 
Abram Hatch and these men around here that we can find—well yes, I will 
take Senator Stewart,—in the old days Iremember him when he was glad to go and 
turn the ditch down. As to that I will substantiate that principle in the commit- 
tee of the whole with due respect to the subservient ruling committee of the res- 
pective State or Territory, whichever it might be. ee 

Mr. Irish (Cal.): Very well, I am glad. We want to hear from the old 
men and the old maids too before the convention isover. It is 5 o’clock, and there- 
fore under the rule adopted our convention day has gone by. I am in favor of 
the committee of the whole and a free discussion, andI simply made my suggestion 
because the day had been used up. 

Mr. GREGORY: It has been suggested by a number of delegates in this 
vicinity that the hour of adjournment has arrived, and that there may be some 
resolutions read. I do not know that there are any And that perhaps it would 
be better to defer this thing until morning. 

Mk. IrisH: No, let’s go through with it now. You have started it. 

Mr. Gregory’s motion put and carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next thing in order is the presentation of resolutions 
by any member who may have resolutiong to present. Don’t let us delay, gentle- 
men. Hand up your resolutions, if you have them prepared. (No response.) 

Mr. IRisH: It proves to be a water-haul, I think, Mr. Chairman. I now 
invite the committee on resolutions to meet in parlor A, in the Knutsford Hotel, at 
7 o’clock this evening, for organization, and the beginning of its deliberations. 

It was moved and seconded that the Congress adjourn until tomorrow morning 
at 9 o’clock. Carried. 


S -).C.0O Ne DA 


September 16, 1891. 


DISCUSSION OF RESOLUTIONS IN COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 


Minutes of previous meeting read by the Secretary and approved. 
THE CHAIRMAN: The next order of business will'be the report of committees. 
Mr. IrisH: Mr. Chairman, the committee on resolutions, as ordered by the 
Conyention, met and organized by the election of a chairman, and proceeded to dis- 
cuss the topics that should be considered and elaborated in the resolutions to be pre- 
sented to this Congress. After such discussion it proved to be the prevailing opinion 
of the committee that we were as yet unequipped with sufficient knowledge of the 
wish of this Convention to attempt the guiding of its action in advance by any 
resolutions that we might formulate. That being the prevailing opinion of the 
committee, it was agreed by the unanimous action of the committee that we would 
report this morning to the Convention, certain topics that would organize and 
make orderly and in proper sequence the discussions of this body. Therefore, 
after very ample debate and a complete mutual understanding between the mem- 
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bers of the committee representing each of the States and Territories in this Con- 
vention, we agreed upon the following six topics to be presented for discussion this 
morning, in the expectation that the Convention, after discussion of a topic, would 
indicate its conclusion upon that topic, and such conclusion might subsequently be 
formulated in aresolution as the formal expression of this body. Having that con- 
ception of its duties, the committee adopted these topics for discussion, embodied 
in the following resolutions: 


Resolved, that the committee on resolutions recommend to the Convention the 
discussion of the following topics: 
First—Should Congress donate lands outright to the States and Territories ? 
Second—Should Congress instead make grants in trust ? 
Third—Should such donation or grant in trust be of the arid lands only, or 
- include the entire public domain included within the States and Territories, to 
be benefitted, or should it be limited to the number of acres, or both or either ? 


Fourth—Upon what condition and with what restrictions should a grant in 
trust be made ? 


Fifth—What may be imposed upon the States and Territories benefitted, in 
the form of Federal action to compel the preservation of water sources by protect- 
ing the forests which guard them? 


Sixth—Instead of such grant or donation of lands, is it advisable that the 
Federal Government should retain the public domain and itself enter upon the 
reclamation of the arid lands and their transfer to actual settlers? 


This, gentlemen, is the report of the committee. As chairman of that com- 
mittee, my purpose now, carrying out the wish of the body, is to move the refer- 
ence of this report to this Congress for discussion in committee of the whole during 
this forenoon session. I therefore move that this report of the committee be referred. 
to the committee of the whole to sit with the Hon. William M. Stewart of Nevada 
as chairman of the committee of the whole. 

Motion seconded. 

MR. PARDEE (Col.): 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

As an amendment to this motion, I would move that this report of the 
Committee on Platform and Resolutions be accepted as stated, as a partial report 
of the committee, and that the committee be continued for the further functions 
for which it was appointed. 


Mr. IrRisH: Mr. Pardee, the action I propose is a continuation of the com- 
mittee, and the discussion of the topics which it has suggested by a committee of 
the whole, and after that discussion the committee will understand that the topics, 
as concluded by this Convention, will be referred to it to be formulated in resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. PARDEE: I understand that exactly. That is why I want the committee 
to be continued to complete its work. 

Mr. IRIsH: Yes, of course that is the understanding. The Convention will of 
course understand that the advantage of the discussion in the committee of the 
whole is, that the committee has no dilatoriness, that there is nothing laying ou the 
table by dilatory motions, everything must be discussed down to a conclusion, and 
the report of the committee of the whole to the body which deliberates, is an abso- 
lute report. My motion is therefore that we go into committee of the whole, refer- 
ring this question to that committee under the chairmanship of Senator Stewart of 
Nevada. 

Motion put and carried. 

WILLIAM M. STEWART of Nevada, on taking the chair, was introduced by 
Chairman Wright, and spoke as follows: 

Gentlemen of the Convention: 


The topics suggested by that resolution are very important. The secretary 
3 
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will read the first resolution, and I would suggest, in discussing this, that the - 
different propositions are so interwoven that any gentleman who has views upon 
the different propositions may not be confined exclusively to one, but still it 
will be important to confine the discussion throughout to the suggestions here, and 
not wander off, because we want to get light upon it; and any gentleman speaking 
will be allowed to proceed to all the propositions, if he has views of that kind, and 
will not be called to order. But itis quite important in discussing this, to confine 
the discussion to the suggestions because they cover nearly the entire ground. 
The secretary will read the suggestions again, that they may all be understood. 
They have been read, but they had better be read again, and then we will listen to 
remarks of different gentlemen. ? 

DELEGATE (Kansas): Mr. Chairman, in view ofthe fact that in the Kansas 
delegations there are some very long-winded gentlemen, it might be well to restrict 
this discussion. 

Mr. IRisH: You can not restrict it in committee of the whole. 

THE CHAIRMAN: This is a free discussion, and each gentleman will bear in 
mind that there are a good many to talk, and the more he condenses his views the 
better he will be understood. 

Mr. Ir1isH: And the more impression he will make. 

THE CHAIRMAN: And the more impression he will make. 

Report of the committee on platform and resolutions read by the Secretary. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Before proceeding, I want to make this suggestion, so that’ 
we will get a record of these proceedings. Any gentleman rising to speak will 
give his name and the State he represents. 

Mr. THOMAS (Utah): I have a communication here that may be of interest at 
this time. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The Secretary will read the communication. 

THE SECRETARY thereupon read the following communication: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 9, 1891. 


Hon. Arthur L. Thomas, Governor, etc.,.Salt Lake City: 


My DEAR SIR: Yours, etc., has been received on behalf of the committee on 
general arrangements, inviting me to be present at the session of the Irrigation 
Congress, to be held in Salt Lake City, etc. 

It would indeed, give me very great pleasure to be with this Congress. The 
question of irrigation of the public domain and the preservation of reservoirs at 
this time and what future disposition should be made of the system are of the 
utmost importance and pressing for solution, but my official duties are so urgent 
and the distance so great that I cannot promise myself the pleasure of attending 
this Congress. 

You will confer on me a personal favor if you will bring these questions in par- 
ticular to the attention of the Congress and have transmitted to me their proceed- 
ings in relation to the same. One of the question that interests me greatly is 
whether, if the reservoirs are made at the head of the streams in one State or 
Territory they should be left entirely to the control of that particular State or 
Territory by the government of the United States and even if transferred to it, 
whether the government should still keep: control in order that the State or Terri- 
tories lower down on the stream may not be utterly deprived of water; that is, 
whether the government should not keep its hand, as it were, upon the valve to 
control in case of necessity. Yours truly. 

JOHN W. NOBLB, Secretary. 


Mr. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, of Nevada, then spoke as follows: 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: 

As was stated by the chairman of the committee on platform and resolutions, 
that committee, after a full discussion of the matters likely to come before this 
Conyention, thought it advisable to test its timber and ascertain its sentiments 


BY 
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before formulating their views in any set phrase. This discussion therefore 
becomes a matter of great importance, for upon it will depend the intelligent 
action of the committee on platform and resolutions, and upon their action will 
largely depend the sentiment throughout the country upon this important ques- 
tion. 

It was well stated by the Governor of Utah in his opening address that irriga- 
tion had reached almost a stationary period. That is to say, we have throughout 
the arid region applied water to almost all the lands that are within easy reach of 
the rivers and streams. The field of individual effort seems to be almost exhausted, 
and the time now comes either for the action of the nation through Congress or 
the action of the various States through their legislatures, or as the result of the 
action of either or both, the co-operative movement of committees upon this sub- 


ject. Kor many years—thirty or forty—the people of the arid regions have been 


struggling with this question, and it has never until recently reached the import- 
ance of a national question. In inquiries which I made with reference to 
this matter with relation to irrigation in Nevada some time ago,I was inter- 


ested to ascertain that the first inquiry upon record in the Congress of the 


United States was instituted at the suggestion of the Hon. William M. Stewart, 
your present chairman, over twenty years ago, when he was first serving as Sena- 
tor from Nevada. As the result of his untiring energy at that time, inquiries and 
reports weremade by committees, and exhaustive reports made by able and scien- 
tific men with reference to the systems of irrigation prevailing in India and other 
arid regions. His keen intelligence then first realized the importance of this great 
question to the growing commonwealths of the west, and we find his work crystal- 
lized in these reports which seem to cover the entire subject of practical irrigation. 
Unfortunately for Nevada, and unfortunately for the great west, the Honorable 
Senator withdrew from the Senate for a period of twelve years, and during that 
time the subject slept. Upon his return to Congress he immediately instituted 
inquiry into this question. A committee on irrigation was organized. Appropri- 
ations were made, one year I believe of one hundred thousand, and in the second 
year an appropriation of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, with a view to 
the determination by the United States of the irrigation capabilities of the west» 
and a practical method of developing their resources. 

You all know the history of that legislation. The expenditure of that fund,was 
placed in the hands of the Geological Survey, at the head of which was Major 
Powell. That survey was engaged in the great work of geologically surveying the 
entire country, as well as obtaining a topographical survey of the entire 
country. And the energies and the zeal of Major Powell were entirely 
enlisted in that work, and it absorbed his energiesand his hopes. Upon that work 
he expected to build up an enduring reputation for himself. . The result was that 
the irrigation work was made subordinate to these two great surveys, the geologi- 
cal and the topographical surveys, and upon the theory that a topographical sur- 
vey of the entire country must precede surveys with reference to practical irriga- 
tion, a large amount of this last appropriation of $250,000 and possibly a large 
amount of the previous appropriation of $100,000, was diverted to the topographi- 
cal surveys; and the result was that no substantial benefit was derived from this 
agitation which Senator Stewart had inaugurated. A contest then arose in Con- 
gress over the question. Major Powell was strongly intrenched in Congress. He 
had a large patronage. He had the appointees of members of Congress and sena- 
tors scattered all over the country. He had that power that a large and absolute 
patronage gives, and no one can estimate the overwhelming odds with which Sen- 
ator Stewart had to contend in the Congress of the United States in trying to reach 
a practical solution of this question by the United States government. The resul 
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was that they had to absolutely deny to the geological survey any appropriation 
whatever, and in the contest all the appropriations fell to the ground, with this 
exception, that Senator Stewart was able to secure a small appropriation to the 
Agricultural Department for the purpose of conducting this inquiry; and his hope 
is to build up an arid land irrigation branch of the Agricultural Department, 
as one of the important branches of the government, and to entrust it not merely 
with theoretical and scientific work, but practical work, which will be of 
immediate benefit to the entire west. (Applause.) 

During all this struggle, gentlemen, we of the west have practically come to 
the conclusion that we cannot expect much from the Federal Government in the 
way either of practical work with reference to irrigation, or with reference to the 
storage of water in our streams. ‘This work will require vast expenditures of 
money. It will be met with opposition from the representatives from the east 
and from the middle west, who will claim that the United States has no right to 
expend large sums of money in the development of a particular section, and who 
will claim that the old and settled land policy (a policy well adapted to the middle 
west, but totally unadapted to the arid west) should continue to prevail, viz., the 
gradual settlement of lands to pre-emption and homestead entries, and the sale of 
the lands at reasonable prices to settlers. We all know that that means nothing, 
and we have come to the conclusion that the various States and Territories of the 
great west must themselves take this matter in hand, and we are ready to take it in 
hand, and the only question is, How shall it be done? 

The essential thing, first, is the control of the land itself. We could do noth- 
ing until we either receive an unlimited grant of all the arid lands within this 
region, or at all events a grant limited in area, but sufficient in quantity to justify 
either the States themselves in undertaking the work, or in entrusting it under 
careful guards and limitations to private individuals or to corporations. We 
expect then, no substantial aid from the United Sfates Government, as we once 
expected, in the way of storage of water. We expect no substantial aid in the 
construction of dams, in the digging of ditches, in the preservation and utilization 
of water, so essential to our prosperity. All that we can expect is that the United 
States Government, with that hberality which has always characterized it in 
relation to new and struggling States, with a view to developing the school 
interests and other public interests, should make grants to the various States in 
the arid region, either limited or unlimited, and' then entrust to their wisdom the 
methods of carrying out the purposes of the grant. 

Now, in the first place the question arises: Ought we to ask for an unlimited 
grant of all the public lands, both arid and forest and grazing lands, within our 
domains? I should say yes, if the grant could be secured; but we will have to con- 
sider the practical question as to whether a grant so apparently enormous in its. 
proportions as to area, though now almost valueless, shall be granted by the Fed- 
eral Government. The Governor of this Territory stated in his opening address I 
think that there were over fifty-five million acres of arid land in this Territory, 
and that the committee on statistics had ascertained that only two millions and a 
half were capable of irrigation. Now, Gentlemen, we have got to consider the 
question as to the practical effect upon Congress of demanding a grant of fifty-five 
millions of acres for this Territory, when only two millions and a half acres of that 
entire grant can be utilized by the Territory. Of course, it may be said that if 
these lands cannot be irrigated, they can atall events be used for grazing purposes, 
and that among them will be found the sources of the great streams upon which 
we rely for irrigation, sources which we must take up, in which we must dam and 
impound the water. I have no fixed views upon this question. I am here for con- 
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sideration of all these questions. I simply suggest to you the question as to whether 
we may not defeat any grant by asking too large a grant. 

Now, with reference to the forests, we all realize that each State ought to have 

control of its own forests. The people of the State realize the importance of those 
forests. They are not only valuable for their timber and lumber, but they are 
also valuable as the sources of these great mountain streams, and unless the moun- 
tains and the hillsides are kept covered with timber, the snows, which now 
practically impound the water and hold it until it is needed, will melt the sooner 
in the summer, and thus make artificial storage more expensive. Now, we all 
know that the Federal Government at Washington knows little about the practi- 
_ cal matters of the west. We have not, during our entire existence, been able to 
secure but one Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Teller of Colorado, although the 
affairs of that department relate almost entirely to the region which we inhabit. 
The Commissioner of the Land Office rarely comes from this section. I think the 
only appointment that has been made is the recent appointment from Montana. 
They are ignorant of the wants of the West, they are ignorant of our conditions, 
they imagine that the conditions which prevail there are the conditions which 
prevail here; and hence we find that the land department is generally occupied in 
vain and futile efforts to discover frauds, to set aside grants of lands almost value- 
less in themselves, to expend moneys in such investigations amounting to far more 
than the value of the lands said to be fraudulently granted, when those very 
moneys, expended in the protection and guarding of our forests, would have saved - 
hundreds of millions of value in timber which have been destroyed by fires. 
(Applause.) I was in Oregon summer before last during Mr. Cleveland’s admin- 
istration, when the whole country was swarming with special agents. I went 
through the arid region there, and stopped at the various towns, and I found spec- 
jal agents everywhere investigating into alleged frauds with reference to grants 
to poor settlers who were hardly able to eke out their existence in cultivating the 
soil; and yet at that very time, the skies were overcast for weeks, and I may say 
for months, with clouds created by smoke from the burning forests. The very 
money spent in these useless investigations would have protected those forests 
from fires, and I venture to say that in Oregon the amount of value lost in that 
single fire was equal to all the money expended by the government since its incep- 
tion, in the work of special agents. Now we realize the importance of these 
things, and we ought to have these forests within our control, and I think that 
matter could be set out with great force and clearness to Congress. 

Then the question comes, assuming that we determine to ask for an unlimited 
grant of all the public lands within our domain,—irrigable, arid, grazing, and 
forest, shall we signify to Congress that that grant should be upon conditions? 
My judgment is that there should be no conditions attached to the grant, and I say 
this because I doubt the ability of Congress to declare the proper conditions. They . 

know nothing of our conditions. They know nothing of our country. How can 
~ they fix the conditions which will prevent monopoly, prevent the acquisition of 
these large tracts of land by individuals or corporations, as they fear exist upon 
that score, without so saddling the grant with onerous conditions as to make it 
practically useless? I say that if Congress once enters upon that question of limi- 
tations and conditions in the grant, beyond the general conditions that the pro- 
ceeds of the land shall be invested in the school fund, or shall be invested in the 
reclamation of lands,—I say if Congress seeks to fasten such limitations or condi-, 
tions upon the grant, we will find that the grant will be practically useless in our 
hands. I think the wisdom and ability of the legislatures of the various States in 
the arid region can be trusted to just as much as the wisdom or the ability of 
Congress. I believe thoroughly in this principle of home government, in the 
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ability of the people to rule themselves. I believe that the people of these various 
communities are upon guard, andI do not believe that in any one of them meas- 
ures will be crystallized into laws which will permit either individuals or corpora- 
tions to monopolize the benefits of the grant. 

Now, the further question comes up as to how we shall enforce this demand 
before Congress. My judgment is that we should create a sentiment throughout 
the entire arid region for united and concerted action in both political conventions 
and in Congress, with reference to matters relating to our interest. The two ques- 
tions of greatest importance in the country tceday are the money question,—the 
silver question—and the irrigation question, and we should make ourselves felt by 
courageous, aggressive action. We should not be the modest people that we have 
been. Weshould not tie ourselves to the tail of some eastern kite and fly with it. 
(Applause.) We should go into every national convention, Democratic or Repub- 
lican, with the delegation of these sixteen States and Territories united for action, 
not only with reference to public questions and matters of legislation, but with 
reference to candidates. (Applause.) We should have candidates ourselves for 
the presidency. (Applause.) Do you mean to say that we haven’t the material 
here? My friends, 1 have been in the east a great deal. Ihave seen the so-called 
great men of the east, and I tell you that their greatness dwindles by contact. 
(Applause.) I tell you that we have greater men, greater politicians, greater 
statesmen, abler, more comprehensive, more far-reaching in their views, in the 
West than they have in the Hast. (Applause.) I tell you we have presidential 
timber in the gentleman who now presides over this convention. (Applause.) 
We have presidential timber in that courageous and fearless man Teller from 
Colorado. (Applause.) We have presidential timber in that great humanitarian, 
Leland Stanford of California. (Applause.) And we should unite, either upon 
one of these men or upon some other man coming from this region, both in the 
Democratic and in the Republican Conventions,—a Democrat in one and a Repub- 
lican of course in the other, and should push him for the highest office within the 
_ gift of the Government. (Applause.) And we should push him with the expec- 
tation of winning. 

MR. IRIsH: For Heaven’s sake, put one Democrat in nomination. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. NEWLANDS: With the concurrence of the Convention, I should place in 
nomination John P. Irish. 3 

I say we should do this with the expectation of winning, but remember that if 
defeat comes, it will only be a partial defeat. Self assertion and aggression upon 
the part of communities and sections as well as individuals, meet with reward in life. — 
There is no room for modesty in this bustling and active world of ours, and we will 
find it if we do not secure the presidency, that we will,secure some one of the im- 
portant cabinet positions. And imagine, Gentlemen, the importance to this region 
now, if we had a real western man in the cabinet, (Applause)—a real;western man in 
the Interior Department. (Applause. ). You may say there is a western man. Today 
J recognize no man as a western man who does not come from west of the Missouri. 

(Applause.) The old west now constitutes the middle States of the Union, and we 
should realize the fact that we must wake up and assume the aggressive and com- 
manding position occupied by the old west of thirty or forty years ago, when Cass, 
of Michigan, the extreme northwestern State of the Union, was a presidential can- 
didate; the times when Thomas Benton, and Douglas, and Lincoln, ruled the coun- 
sels of the nation. We must determine to take that position, for we must remember 
that, relatively speaking, the west of that time was no more commanding in num- 
bers, position or wealth than the west, consisting of this vast region west of the 
Missouri is today. We should formulate this sentiment. We should ‘create it 
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throughout the entire arid region. We should go and talk to the politicians from 
our various States, and impress them with this idea, we presenting a united, a bold, 
and a courageous front to the east. I do not mean that we should be disagreeably 
aggressive. We should address them with reference to all these matters in the 
_language of courtesy, but it should be courtesy like that of the knight errant of 
old, with the readiness to fight behind it. 
Now, we realize already the effectiveness of united action of these regions upon 
a single question. Did the silver question reach any proportions until after the 
silver convention was held in St. Louis, when the sentiment of this entire region 
was formulated upon this subject? Why, speeches had been made in Congress for 
_ twenty years upon this subject. Then, for the first time, the people of the west 
began to move, and they found that in sympathy with them, in sympathy with 
their interests (because it was a matter of interest not only to the producers of sil- 
ver, but to those who were interested in preventing a contraction of the money 
volume of the country, and thus reached the farmers in the middle west and the 
farmer planters of the south)—we found that there was a large body of people 
throughout the country that was in sympathy with us, this question, from being a 
local question, has become a national question, upon which the fate of the presi- 
dential candidates will rest. [Applause.] I say we can make this irrigation ques- 
tion a question of similar importance, and we must press it vigorously in our 
national conventions and in our Congress, and we must present a courageous and 
united front upon all matters relating to our interests. 

Now, my friends, Iam very much obliged for the patience with which you 
have listened to me. I have spoken at much greater length than I intended. My 
views, as I stated, upon the general propositions are merely tentative for the pres- 
ent. I have presented some of them with vigor. I may change my conclusions 
after debate. I think we are all here with the fuli purpose of determining upon 
what will be for the best interests of these great commonwealths, which will be 
the seat of the greatest wealth and prosperity in the country, and we will labor 
earnestly to that end. [Applause.] 

MR. ESTRE (California) : 

My. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

This is an Irrigation Convention, I suppose, called for that purpose, and there 
are representatives on this floor from, I think, twelve States and Territories. Am 
I right, Mr. Secretary? 


A DELEGATE: Twenty. 


Mr. EstEE: Well, twenty. It is unusual for us to be exact, and so we will 
call it twenty. We are here for the single purpose of devising means by which we 
can unify the western sentiment upon the question of developing the arid lands 
of the great West, and while I have very positive convictions on both the silver 
question and on the question of politics (I belong to one party and some of you to 
another), I entertain oneview upon silver, and some of you may entertain another. 
I come from the very farthest part of the Republic, on the western slope of this 
continent, and yet I want to say to you I feel it my duty, as I hope you will feel it 
your duty, to confine ourselves entirely to the single question of what can best be 
done to promote the objects for which we are called together. [Applause.] If we 
attempt in this convention to scatter our resources by remedying all the evils 
which our political conditions have imposed upon us, we will secure no remedy for 
the great wrongs under which we are laboring. If we attempt at this Convention 
to mark out lines of policy for either of the two great parties two years from now, 
however correct those lines may be, we will fail in the great object for which we 
are convened, and we will go home with regret, and we will meet a returning dis- 
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regard and ebjection from the people that we represent. [Applause.] for one, I 
am in favor now, I am in favor at all times in this Convention, of first disposing of 
the irrigation question; and then, if we have timé to dispose of other subjects, let 
us take them up in their order, and mark out the lines of policy for the great par- 
ties. [Applause.] Now, my friends, just think of it. We of the great West are 
a unit practically upon the silver question, as my friend here has well said; but if 
we undertake in this Convention to ask Congress to donate to the great West all 
the arid lands, and at the same time give us control of the irrigating systems that 
are to be adopted in these States and Territories, and at the same time tell the east 
that we are against them on every proposition in which they are interested, what 
kind of show are we going to have to win our side of the fight? I tell you polities 
in Utah, politics in this Convention, and polities in the great commercial centers of 
the east are very different propositions. One thing is to control this Convention in 
the right, and another thing is an attempt to control Congress. When you get 
there Congress has its own views. Wall Street will be there with her money bags. 


_ There is no doubt about it. I might say, and if I was not a Republican I would 


say, Tammany might be there, but I won’t say it. [Laughter.] My democratic 
candidate for the presidency, Brother Irish, says Quay will be jthere. I have no 
doubt of that. ‘ 

But the proposition now is, my friends, what is best to be done here today o 
the question of irrigation in the great West, and the first proposition, as has been 
laid down by the great authors and experienced men on this subject is how to con- 
trol the water. You give us control of the water and the land will pretty nearly take 
care of itself. Of course we want the land with the water. The States and Terri- 
tories must have the right to practical ownership of all the waters in the great 
streams heading within those States and Territories for the purpose of irrigation, 
and the legislatures of the States and Territories must see that that right remains 
in the public and is not diverted into private uses. [Applause.] I tell you, my 
friends, you may talk until you are blind, you may appeal to Congress until appeals 
shall become an utter failure for the donation of the desert lands, the desert lands 
will be useless if you own the lands and private interests own the water. The two 
propositions come together, and, as my friend said here a moment ago in address- 
ing this Convention, the question of controlling the timber lands—that is, those 
lands upon the heights of the mountains where the snow falls and where the water 
accumulates for summer use,"is as necessary, nay, infinitely more necessary than it 
is to control the valley lands which are desert that lie at the foot of the mountains. 
[Applause.] And hence it will be an absolute necessity in my humble judgment 
for this Convention to ask Congress to donate to the great West not only the arid 
lands, but the timber lands resting within these vast regions. Take the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, the eastern line of the great State of California and the west- 
ern line of Nevada, and you give those timber lands into private hands or let them 
remain in the hands of the Government so that they soon will go into private 
hands, as has been well said by our illustrious Chairman, sir, you place out of the 
hands of those who wish to control the water for the purposes of irrigation, the 
very power, the very greatest purpose which controls and leads to the irrigation of 
these arid lands that lie along the foot of the mountains on either side of the Sierra 
Nevadas. 

Now then, first, I am in favor of asking Congress, and I think it would be wis- 
dom to do it, to donate to the States and Territories all the arid lands within their 
district, and all of the timber lands within their Territory and State. You never 
will get any more than you ask for [laughter] and I would ask for that much, and 
I cannot see why Congress should not be as willing today to give the desert lands 
to these far western States and Territories as they were thirty or forty years ago to 
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give to the western States and Territories allthe swamp lands that lay within those 
States and Territories [applause]. Congress gave to the western States and Terri- 
tories then the swamp lands on the theory that there was so much water on those 
lands that the Government had no power to get the water off, and they were will- 
ing that the States themselves should get the water off, so they gave us the lands. 
Now we say, we want the desert lands that have no water on, so that we can bring 
the water onto those lands, because the general Government cannot of itself bring 


_ water there [applause], and again, is it asking too much for Congress? I see before 


me a Senator of the United States, who, when the time comes, will tell you, doubt- 
less, that for the last—oh, many years Congress has been donating annually large 


sums of money for what purpose? Why, for the keeping of the waters of the 


the Mississippi off of the arid lands of the Missisisppi Valley. Why wouldn’t it 
be quite as wise on behalf of Congress to give to the people of the great West 
those arid lands which of themselves the Government never can sell unless they 
are reclaimed, and therefore they are giving away practically nothing, as it is for 
them to donate annually large sums of money for the purpose of keeping the waters 
of the Mississippi River within its channel? Why, fellow citizens, who can say 
that it is benefitting the great West and not the whole country? Are not we, sir, 
a part and a parcel of the American Union? Didn’t many of us march west, sir, 
when mere boys, and develop this great country? Haven’t we watched its civili- 
zation as it trended forward, and haven’t we helped plant the mile-stones of civil- 
ization as it trended westward, and haven’t we helped plant the mile-stones of civil- 
ization over two ranges of mountains, until the great West blossoms as the rose? 
Who have done this? Why, sir, the people of the West, the pioneers, the men of 
strong, brawny arm, of brain power, of energy, have doneit, and we have done it, 
it is true, to benefit ourselves, but at the same time we have benefitted the whole 
nation. Why should not the Government look upon the West, as was well said by the 
gentleman who just preceded me, with the same careful and paternal interest that 
it does upon some of the industries of the east? A protective tariff is adopted (I 
am not going to introduce politics, I speak of it as a fact) because it assists very 
materially, or is claimed to assist, certain industries existing in many parts of the 
Union. We do not ask any more for this part of the country than they do for 
theirs. We say our interests are different from theirs. We say, as they differ from 
theirs so should they extend the same protection to us as we have been willing 
hitherto to extend to them, and therefore it is not asking too much of the east to 
look westward and give tifs—what? Give us what they cannot sell. The Govern- 
ment of the United States in the last year has not sold five hundred thousand acres _ 
of arid lands in the whole arid district. I mean actually arid lands—out of this 
vast Territory. Some of it might be called arid, but I am informed by high 
authority, yes, that of actual arid land the Government of the United States have 
not sold five hundred thousand acres in twelve months, and why? Because the 
sale of it did not mean anything unless water went with it—it did not mean any- 
thing to the seller. 

Under the present law just look at it. A statute of the United States passed 
on the 3rd of March, 1891, provides that any settler of the west may have water. 
Why he may have 320 acres of arid lands if he does what? Why if he pays three 
dollars an acre within three years towards getting a ditch on the land. Now just 
imagine a poor man coming West to settle. Do you suppose he is going to take 
up 320 acres of arid land, Mr. Chairman, providing he has nine hundred and sixty 
dollars to invest in irrigation in the first three years. Can hedo it? If he has 
nine hundred and sixty dollars, why he is a pretty independent man and he would 
rather go and buy twenty or thirty or forty acres with water on it than take his 
chance of getting water on an arid 320 acres and lose his nine hundred and sixty 
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dollars. Now that is the condition of things. Hence the proposition seems to me 
to be this, first let us ask for the donation of the arid lands of the west and all of 
the timbered lands. Of course I assume that the mineral: lands would be exempt. 
Next let that donation be made upon such trusts and upon such protection, for the 
purpose of keeping it from falling into the hands of large owners, as may be wise 
in the minds of the National Congress. For instance, 1 would provide that no man 
could obtain a title to more than 320 acres of desert land, either directly and 
indirectly. Why so? Why, because 350 acres if he has got water on it, is more than - 
any one man can begin to cultivate, and it will help those who need the helping 
hand of the government by giving them small farms. The tendency of the great 
West, and especially in some of our part of the west is the accumulation of vast 
estates in land. The object of good government is to stop this in so far as it can and 
to give the people an opportunity of owning small farms all over the country 
giving the poor man a chance to own ten, twenty, forty, sixty or a hundred acres 
if it is in his power to cultivate it, because the large owner of lands only owns it 
for speculative purposes and not for practical uses, while the small farmer owns it 
for the purpose of cultivation and for sustaining his family and building up the 
civilization of the country. [Applause]. 

_ Gentlemen of the Convention, it was only upon the single point then that I am 
in favor, and I hope this Convention will adopt a resolution recommending to the 
general Congress the donation or appropriation or dedication, you may use any 
word you please if you convey the idea of all the arid lands in the great West to the 
various States and Territories under such trusts and guards as may be thought 
wise, and also all the timberlands. I thank you for yourattention. [Applause.] 

Mr. HoLuisterR (Utah): Would the introduction of a resolution be in order? 
THE CHAIRMAN: The introduction of a resolution would be in order. 

Mr. HOLLISTER: I havea resolution I wish to offer. 

Resolution handed to the Secretary, and read by him as follows: 


Resolved, That inasmuch as the arable irrigable lands in the arid regions that 
are so situated as to beeasily and cheaply watered, have been already disposed of to 
settlers, and those remaining unsold are worthless without water and the available 
water has also been appropriated and consequently these lands cannot be reclaimed 
without great delay and both land and water are limited; 

__And inasmuch as the arid States and Territories as a rule from the natural con- 
ditions applying to their case, have not been able to realize any considerable school 
fund from lands granted as the States of the northwest have; 

And inasmuch as the grazing lands of said region are a sort of general com- 
mons, to which no one can secure title and yield no revenue to any good and have 
no care nor policy and should be brought within some sort of administration; 

And inasmuch as the timber lands of the said region are under no system nor 
supervision worthy of the name, are being devasted by fires and cut off at the head 
of streams, endangering the limited water supply, and ought to be brought under 
a closer policy and rendered unavailable by the people in some of the States and 
Territories; 

And inasmuch as from their nearness to the people most concerned, the gov- 
ernments of these arid States and Territories will more effectively and judici- 
ously administer such trust, if granted to them, than the general government can 
or will; that to assume the contrary is to asperse popular government itself, and 
for other valid reasons not necessary to enumerate here, it is the sense of this body 
that all unsold public lands in the arid regions, with such restriction as to mineral 
lands as may be found wise and practicable by Congress, and the control of the 
public waters in said region, be granted outright to the States and Territories re- 
spectively with which these lands and waters are situated, in trust for the people of 


said States and Territories. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The resolution is put in such form that the query is to 
some extent whether it will interfere with the questions that were submitted for 
discussion, I suppose we might let it lie on the table for suggestions, and it will 
be finally referred to the committee on resolutions, when we get through with the 
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discussion. Is there any other resolution of a similar character? If so it might be 


well to send them up from time to time, and let them be read for information, and 
form a part of the basis of the discussion. 

Mk. GREGORY (Kansas): My understanding is that resolutions may be 
introduced from time to time and referred to the committee on resolutions, after 
having been read by the Secretary. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

MR. GREGORY: I have some resolutions which I wish to present in that 
way, for the purpose of awakening thought, and provoking discussions. They 
touch upon some points already mentioned in the resolution already read. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Hand up the resolutions and let them be read for the 
information of the Convention. 


Mr. HOLLISTER: 
Mr. Charman: 

May I say a word or two with reference to the intent of those reso- 
lutions? I noticed in walking down this morning, reading the proceed- 
ings of the committee on resolutions last evening, that they proposed as I 
understood it, to refer a number of questions to the Convention. Enough, if 
we took them up seriatum and undertook to discuss them, to keep us here a week 
or two perhaps; and I wrote them as I came down and brought them here, with 
the idea of giving this committee the sense of this Convention, even if informall 
done, as to what we want to do. : 

THE CHAIRMAN: Isee no better mode than sending up resolutions in that 
way, formulating them, and having them referred. 

Mr. Gregory’s resolution read by the Secretary as follows: 


Resolved, That the protection of the forests of the western half of the 
United States, and the re-forestation of large areas, are matters of great concern 
to all the people who are directly interested in the reclamation of the arid lands; 
and are,in fact, matters of great moment to the country at large; and that we do 
earnestly insist that the Congress of the United States shall provide adequate 
means for such protection and extension of the great areas: 

Resolved, That the representation of all the States and Territories of the 
United States immediately concerned with the subject of irrigation, do urge upon 
Congress the necessity of providing, without delay, such legislation as may be nec- 
essary to afford the means of settling justly and amicably all questions growing 
out of the practice of irrigation: , 

Resolved, That the representatives of the States and Territories of the United 
States which are immediately concerned with the subject of the reclamation of 
the arid lands for the purposes of agriculture, do hereby recommend the follow- 
ing feasible plan of reclamation:.- 

First—That the several States and Territories shall ascertain by accurate sur- 
veys by competent engineers what lands therein are susceptible of irrigation, whe- 
ther such lands be public lands or the property of private owners, and what are 
the resources thereto appertaining for the supply of water for such irrigation and 
shall provide by appropriate legislation, for the erection into irrigation districts. 

Second—That such States may issue upon such lands long time bonds bearing 
alow rate of interest, to such an amount per acre as it shall be necessary to fully 
reclaim all of such lands as may be irrigated at an expense which shall be within 
practicable limits, such State or Territory, guaranteeing the prompt regular pay- 
ment of the interest thereon. f s 

Third—That upon the proper legal issue and registration of such bonds, if the 
same shall be deposited with the treasurer of the United States, he shall be 
required to issue thereon to the State so depositing said bonds, United States treas- 
ury notes to the amount of the par value of said bonds, Congress being hereby 
petitioned to provide by appropriate legislation for the due examination of such 
bonds and their acceptance where issued, and for the issue of treasury notes 
thereon. : 

Fourth—That the funds thus acquired shall be devoted to the reclamation of 
the lands concerned, and to no other purpose, and such taxes shall be levied by the 
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State upon the lands so benefitted as will pay the interest and in due time the prin- 
cipal arene bonds, and provide for the expense of operating the irrigating works 
so constituted. 


Resolution introduced by Delegate Huntington, of Oregon, read by the Secre- 
tary as follows: 

Resolved:—That this Congress will ask no legislation and urge no policy which 
will result in acquiring of title by any corporation, syndicate or person of more 
than 320 acres of arid land. 

An amendment of this resolution was offered by Mr. R. L. Fulton of Nevada, 
Provided:—That nothing shall be done to prevent the donation by any State or 
Territory for the purpose of storage of or irrigation within the lines of any district 
of lands suitable therefor, or the sale in lots not exceeding 320 acres to each actual 
settler thereon, or the issue of bonds thereon. 

Resolution introduced by Delegate Sutherland of Montana, read by the Secre- 
tary as follows: 

Resolved, That Congress be asked to pass a law providing for the issue of © 
$150,000,000, two per cent. bonds to run thirty years, the proceeds from the sale 
thereof to be advanced to the arid land States and Territories for the pur- 
pose of boring artesian wells, constructing reservoirs and canal under such laws as 
the States and Territories may enact; the interest and principal of the bonds to be 
paid by the States from the proceeds of sale of water for irrigation purposes, etc. 
The act to also provide for the free issue of water coupons by the district courts to 
settlers having decreed water rights which shall be good for thirty years. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The gentlemen will confine their resolutions under this dis- 
cussion, so far as possible, to the queries that have been submitted by the commit- 
tee, because we are in committee of the whole to discuss that, and they can be as 
well discussed by resolutions, if they point directly to it. I merely make this sug- 
gestion, not to occupy the time by wide resolutions. If the gentleman puts his 
views in the form of resolutions it will be regarded by the chair as discussion. If 
there are any more resolutions of that character pointing directly to the questions 
submitted by the committee, they will be sent up. Otherwise we would like to 
hear general debate. 

DELEGATE (Oregon): I propose to make a motion that a committee of five or 
more be appointed upon the subject of the reservoir system—storage system. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That motion can be made when the Congress resumes its 
regular session. We are in committee of the whole for a special purpose now, and 
it would not be in order. 


Mr. PARDEE (Col.): 

Mr Chairman and Gentlemen of the Congress: : 

The call of the Governor of Utah which has brought this Congress together pro- 
vided generally that it was for the purpose of asking from Congress a cession of the 
public arid lands to the several States and Territories interested; and the inter- 
rogatories propounded by the committee on resolutions puts questions pertinent to 
that call, the first of which is I think whether we should ask of the general govern- 
ment that it donate the entire amount, or whether the arid lands of the several 
States and Territories should be donated or granted in entirety. Am I right ? 

MR. IRIsH: Yes, sir. 

Mr. PARDEE: And then there are further interrogatories modifying this first 
one; whether they should be granted in special trusts and in parts. Now, I take 
it from the fact of this great concourse of people assembling here from all over this 
arid country, in response to the call of the Governor of Utah, in which call was 
found the language that I have quoted with reference to the cession of the public 
lands, that they have come here almost as a unit in favor of asking the cession of 
the arid lands to the several States and Territories. Of course they will ask that 
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- those’ cessions may be made, hedged about by certain guards and conditions. Now, 
I will say for myself, that I am heartily in favor of asking for all that we can get, 
and in this there will be policy. We should not ask for something that is impos- 
sible. We should take into consideration, as has been mentioned by the gentleman 
from California, that Congress—at least those who make up that body from the 
eastern States—little understand our position here. They little understand the 
physical conditions of the country, because the framers of those laws were not con- 
versant with the conditions of the great west, because they did not understand the 
physical conditions of the arid region; and it has taken a great many years to get 
the timber culture law repealed. That matter had to be hammered into the minds 
of those eastern congressmen for three, four or five sessions, that the timber cul- 
ture law was only applicable to lands where timber would grow without irriga- 
tion, but still they kept the law in force. Now, in the eastern part of my State, 
Colorado, is a large arid belt. Settlers came in. It was far removed from streams 
where irrigation might be applied, and timber culture claims were taken up under 
the law as it existed, by the thousand and by the ten thousand without either a, 
supposition on the part of the entryman or on the part of the register and receiver 
of the land office, that a tree could ever be made to grow there. Hence I say that 
law wasafraud. It was an incentive to fraud. It was an encourager of perjury. 
It was a prompter of speculation, and it took Congress a number of years to find it 
out. I merely refer to this to show that the Congress of the United States, as at 
present constituted is not capable, or has not shown itself so, of laying out and 
making conditions under which the great western arid land country may be 
redeemed. Now, I am satisfied that Congress will expect, if it makes a cession, or 
a grant, that it will accompany that grant with such conditions perhaps as that it 
will be imperative, for the reasons that I have stated. And this first move of ours 
' will probably be little more than an educator, and these efforts must be followed 
up, and a standing committee must be kept at work, to labor with our representa- 
tives in Congress upon this subject, to educate them upon the necessities of this 
eountry. And it must be remembered that in the actions that we are taking here, 
and in the efforts that we are making, we are laying the foundation forthe recla- _ 
mation and the cultivation of an area of country, that when we are dead and gone 
will be densely populated. Nearly all of the government land has already been 
exhausted except the arid land in question. Hmigrants are constantly arriving 
from the whole world, andthey have gone on and on westward until they have 
eome to the Pacific Ocean, and are turning backwards. The time has come when 
we must prepare for a dense population, when we must prepare for intense culti- 
vation, when in this arid country the water must be made to do its utmost service, 
and the present land laws are totally inadequate for the conditions that now exist. 

Hence we come here as people interested in this part of the eouutry, to ask 
that Congress will do something for this section of the country, that it will place 
these lands under the control of the States in which the lands, and the water 
sheds, and the timber, are. These must all come hand in hand. 

Now, I am in favor of the cession of the lands, and the waters, and the forests 
to the State, because it is not the province of the general government to engage in 
agricultural pursuits, and because if Congress attempts it, or if we should urge 
upon Congress to take that step, we would be immediately confronted with the 
objection on the part of a large number of Congressmen, I have no doubt there is 
gome constitutional inhibition against it. In other words, that it is without the 
jurisdiction of the United States to engage in any such special pursuit. And then 
the objection would come from the east that this was a local affair, and that the 
people inhabiting this part of the country should act for themselves in this matter 
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under the present land law. They would say there is enough land already in 
cultivation, the annual agricultural output of which they would say is sufficient. 
“‘ We object to any further cultivation of the soil in the West, when the farms of 
New England are lying idle, when farm land can be bought for ten dollars an acre 
in New Hampshire and Vermont and Maine, when some of these lands are practi- 
cally abandoned.’’ They feel jealous over this matter, that there are inventives in 
the great west that induce their young to leave the east and leave their interests 
there. - 

Second, Because the Stateis better prepared to do this work than the general 
government. It isa local matter. Our wants are known, and unless there is a 
State control, unless there be such a general cession of the lands of a State, the 
State authorities would not be able to act in that general way, to take advantage 
of all the natural resources, as to water sheds, and the water courses in that 
respective State or Territory, and of the forest covering: I am glad that has been 
mentioned, because that lies at the very foundation of the whole matter. And we 
haye seen how totally unable the general government, with all its timber agents 
and special agents scattered over this country for the last two decades at least, has 
been in protecting the forest covering of the great Rocky Mountain country. 
Now, it is a fact that with all the timber stealing,—so charged—and with all of the 
consumption of timber in this great mountain country, (and | am speaking now 
more particularly of Colorado) that the amount used in that way for commercial 
purposes has not been one-tenth of the amount of timber that has been destroyed 
by fire. Those losses have occurred largely for the want of some system of forest 
protection. Weshould have a system of forest protection as adequate and as effi- 
cient as we find it in European countries, where it is not only made a beauty, but 
it is made a profit, from which there is an annual revenue derived, and the forests 
are maintained. We have a double reason for maintaining them in this arid coun- 
try. Now, if it is made to come under the State or the Territorial control, that we 
may have our efficient timber agents, timber wardens if you please, and every 
effort put forth to guard against fires, and for the extinguishment of fires when 
once started, we shall have gained a great point in that direction; and then if the 
State has this matter under its control, it can soon ascertain by proper surveys 
the most eligible portions of the State to be reclaimed, can divide the State or the 
Territory into water districts according to the several water sheds and divides, and 
the natural streams, and a general system of irrigation and of water rights may be 
maintained that may be peculiar to that State or Territory. But it occurs to me 
that it would be better if there could be a uniform system throughout the States 
and Territories interested. 

Right here, I regard as the cradle of irrigation. I understand that at the very 
inception of the settlement here, away back in 747, that those pioneers who came 
here diverted the streams of water on to this arid soil, and they have made it what 
itis today. Now, it has been said that he who makes two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before, isa public benefactor. How much more then these 
men who have come into this desert country, where nothing but sterility existed, 
and have made it bloom and blossom as the rose? 

Gentlemen, I am in favor of the cession of the public lands, the public water, 
and the public timber of each State and Territory in the arid regions, to the respec- 
tive States and Territories named, with such conditions that these lands may not 
pass into the hands of corporaticns and speculators, and I think that it is the pro- 
per thing, and J think that the State is the better judge of how to dispose of these 
lands to actual settlers; and there should be no complaint from the people of the 
East, because they can come here and be one of us. They can come here, and 
upon a few months citizenship, and perhaps without any—I presume it would 
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require none—could acquire title to these lands under State authority. It will 
help us to build up a great empire in this western country, help to develop the 
wonderful resources that are now lying dormant. Gentlemen, I thank you. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. FIsH, of California: 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: 


I think we have proceeded far enough in this debate to be a unit on this pro- 
position: I have a friend in Southern California, who in making a speech at a 
banquet to eulogize the promoters of a large irrigation scheme in that State 
quoted the new saying ‘‘That he who makes two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before is a public benefactor,” and he said ‘“‘That we are to make two 
drops of water flow where only one flew before, and we will vote ourselves ben- 
efactors if we take the proper action.’? We are all benefactors, members of this 
Congress. It was my province, gentlemen, two years ago this fall to be one of 
the committee from Southern California to meet that pioneer committee sent out 
by the Congress of the United States, headed by our Honorable Chairman (Senator 
Stewart) to investigate this question of irrigation of the arid land of the great West. 
I think the mission of those Senators accomplished great good in many directions. 
It accomplished good by calling attention ina pointed way to facts which are so great 
that the people of the Hast and the Congress of the United States will not be- 
lieve and cannot believe unless they are on the ground to see for themselves. I 
have travelled fourteen hundred miles to come to this Congress. I have come 
from a district where irrigation is carried on. The gentleman just on the floor 
said that this place here in the Rocky Mountains, this place that has been mdde 
to blossom as the rose, is the cradle of irrigation in this country, We are willing 
to acknowledge that Utah has done a grand and a glorious work. Everybody 
that comes here can see it for themselves. It has given an object lesson that is 
worthy of the travel of fourteen hundred miles to see. But in Southern Califor- 
nia, gentlemen irrigation is more than a hundred years old. We havein Southern 
California, orange trees that are today in bearing, and it is a hundred years 
since the fathers dug the first ditches and put water on the land in an artificial 
way. [Applause] And nobody will believe that story of Southern California—it 
is all a California lie—unless they can see it. Why, whenI prepared my facts to 
lay before the Senate committee they so astounded me and were so important 
that I said at once my tongue could not run fast enough to tell the story to peo- 
ple of the East, so I printed the story ten thousand times, and circulated the 
facts which I gathered to lay before that committee, and when the ten thousand 
edition was gone there was a call for forty thousand more, and I published forty 
thousand more and then fifty thousand more, and that statement of the facts of 
what irrigation has done in Southern California has the endorsement of the Gov- 
ernor of the State, the leading Chambers of Commerce in the State and some of them 
are here for distribution. 

Now, then, the point I want to make is this: Let us ask of Congress the ces- 
sion to the States themselves of all the arid lands in the States—all the public 
lands. Let it include alsothe water for supplying them, the timber region, and let 
us back up that demand or that request with arguments showing what has been 
done and what can be done with those lands if they are ceded to the States inter- 
ested in them, that know what their possibilities are with such limitations as so 
far as possible that they shall be held in small holdings for actual settlers. But it 
is very difficult, gentlemen, to fix those limitations. It is very difficult to get any- 
body to invest a million dollars in bringing water onto land if he can only put it on 
320 acres. That is a big problem—how you are to state the limitations. I think 
this country should ask of the United States Congress that they cede to the States 
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and Territories all these lands, everything except the mineral lands, because they 
can handle them better than the United States. They are worth nothing now. We 
want to join California onto the United States if possible. We want to make this 
vast intermediate region blossom as the Territory of Utah blossoms, connecting it 
with the rest of the country. We want to make it possible for sixty-five millions 
of people to live in this country, that has the best climate in the world, and we can 

do it with the talismanic touch of intelligent toil and water on what is now the 
desert. Let us back up this demand or this request by such facts as we have in 
our easy reach. Thanking you for your attention. [Applause.] 

Mr. Fuuron (Nevada): I have the permission from the gentleman from 
Oregon to offer an amendment to his resolution, in which he asked that no man be 
permitted to own more than 320 acres of land. 

THE CHAIRMAN: It will be read and referred to the committee on platform 
and resolutions, under the order that was made. 

Resolution read by the Secretary as follows: 

Amendment to Mr. Huntington’s resolution: 


Provided, That nothing shall be done to prevent the donation by the State or 
Territory to water, storage or irrigation districts, formed of lands suitable for irri- 
gation, of the lands within the lines of its district to be made the basis of a system 
of reclamation, either by sub-division and sale in lots not exceeding 320 acres to 
each settler, or by the issue of bonds upon it, or both. 


Mr. IRIsH: 
Mr. Chairman, 

The Congress adopted as the rule of its sittings, a standing order that at half 
past eleven o’clock in the forenoon this body was to stand adjourned upon the 
declaration of the chair, when that hour comes, without the need of passing a 
motion to adjourn, and shall meet at 1:30 in the afternoon. The committee has 
now sat during the forenoon session, and the hour for adjournment of the Con- 
gress is approaching. The discussion this morning has done that which we realize 
more than ever we needed to have done for ourselves. It has tended toward the 
organization of our own ideas upon a common point. I believe it useful that this 
discussion in committee of the whole, unfettered by parliamentary tactics, shall 
continue during the afternoon. Therefore, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I move 
that this committee do now rise, report progress to this Convention, and ask leave 
to sit again at half past one in the afternoon. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

The committee of the whole thereupon rose, reported progress, and asked leave 
to sitagain this afternoon. 

The Congress was then called to order by vice-President Shelton, and declared 
adjourned until 1:30 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


1.30 o’clock p.m. 

Congress called to order by Chairman Wright. 

Mr. IRIsH: 
Mr. Chairman: 

At the adjournment of the Convention this morning, during the absence of the 
Chairman, the committee of the whole rose, reported progress, and asked leave to 
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sit again at the hour of meeting in the afternoon. 1 now move the Convention 
again resolve itself into the committee of the whole under the chairmanship of 
Senator Stewart of Nevada, who served in that capacity during the morning. 

Seconded. Carried. 

The Congress then went into committee of the whole, with Senator Stewart in 
the chair. 

Mr. BorKIn (Mont.): 

Mr. Chairman, 

As a member of the Committee on Resolutions, I desire to make this sugges- 
tion. I wish to suggest one topic which I believe has not been covered by any 
remarks that have so far been made. I refer now to the measure which we shall 
place upon our petition to the Congress of the United States. The proposition has 
been mooted that we should ask at first only as a tentative expedient, that a 
limited acreage should be donated to the several States and Territories for the 
purpose of testing the readiness and capacity of the States and Territories to reclaim 
the arid lands. , 

To this proposition there is one objection which it seems to me possesses great 
force, viz., that when the States and Territories enter upon the work, they ought 
to do so upon broad lines, and with a comprehensive scope. So that I believe that 
this limitation is unwise. The sentiment is that we shall ask of Congress to cede 
to the States the entire areas within their respective limits, that are susceptible of 
reclamation by the use of their natural waters, and I believe that it is the prepon- 
derating, though not the unanimous, sentiment of this Convention that such should 
be the measure of our petition. 

A third proposition has been made, viz., that we should ask Congress to cede 
to the States all the unsettled lands within their respective limits. To this policy 
I see a more or less serious objection. This Irrigation Congress will be obliged to 
perfect its great end, to operate through another fount. It is not so virtuous a 
body, and it is not half so handsome, but nevertheless it is an important factor in 
the work that we have entered upon. Now, it is idle for us to conceal the fact 
that in that body we will meet with some opposition. This will come from two 
sources. The extreme eastern part of this continent is not wholly in sympathy 
with us as to certain views that we entertain respecting the coinage, and from them 
we will encounter some jealousy as to the growing political power of this vast 
western empire. [Applause.] Again, through the central or middle States, we 
find a large area devoted to agriculture, and the production of breadstuffs, and 
they may be excused for looking with a little jealousy upon the enlargement of the 
area of cereal production, And so we must be prepared to encounter from these 
two sources no little opposition to our demands. It would seem, therefore, that 
it is the part of wisdom to so project our demands that they can meet with no 
opposition in reason and justice. 

Another proposition which I wish to more suggest than argue. The subject of 
irrigation presents phases that are scientific, economic, social, and in the highest 

sense of the word political. But we have pretty nearly summed them all up when 
we have stated that it is a business proposition. I look with little hope to any 
ultimate solution of the problem of irrigation that does not involve the investment 
of private capital, whether it may be in placing the bonds of irrigation districts, or 
other municipal organizations formed for the purpose, or in the direct investment 
in the capitalization of companies organized for that distinct purpose. And so I 
submit that is not only a legitimate but a useful function of this body to present to 
the world the immense opportunities for profitable investment that are open in this 
grand field of irrigation. [Applause.] 

Two days before leaving Helena, I had a conversation with Mr. Burton, presi- 
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dent of the Hureka Canal Reservoir & Irrigation Company, that is operating on 
the Keyton River, and I derived from him these facts and figures: The company 
named had put under ditch 40,000 acres of land: it had fenced 30,000 acres of land; 
and it had acquired titles to 21,000 acres of land, at an aggregate cost of $80,000. 
Now, these figures, I confess are startling to me, and it is quite possible that 
Montana, with that superiority which is its inveterate habit, possesses more favor- 
able conditions than any other political division of the Union. But aside from that, 
equalizing the question, and surveying it in its broadest and most comprehensive 
outlines, it may confidently be asserted that there is no opportunity for investment 
that affords such perfect security and such large returns as the opening of the vast 
arid belt of this western empire. [Applause.] ‘This is a fact, I believe, that this 
Convention can not too loudly proclaim, to the end that capital may be ready to 
assist us when we are ready, with the aid of the Government of the United States, 
to enter upon the work. 

And now, Gentlemen, one word in closing. I should be sorry to hear one word 
uttered reflecting upon the policy of the United States respecting the public lands. 
It has been more than liberal. It has been munificent to the verge of prodigality. 
But we are now confronted by a condition that previous policies do not meet or 
satisfy. The great arid empire of the west must be subdued to the use of man, or 
thousands and tens of thousands must be denied the gratification of that instinct, 
that craving which is so important a factor for good to our institutions, the burn- 
ing desire that every American feels, to possess the soil that he lives on. 
[Applause.] To own the roof that shelters his family, and the acres that surround 
it, and the feeling that unless they are his, they are but the mockery of a home. 
{Applause.] My remarks have extended beyond my design, and I apologize. 


Mr. TUCKER (Cal.): 
Mr. Chairman, 
I desire to offer a resolution. 
Resolution read by the Secretary as follows: 


Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be requested to enact a law 
ceding to each State and Territory all public lands within its borders, to hold 
for the sole use and benefit of such States and Territories as their respective legis- 
latures may determine. 


Resolution offered by Mr. J. Pope Mercer, of Idaho, read by the Secretary as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be requested to amend Sec- 
tion 2290 of the law relating to desert lands, so that any citizen of the United 
States may become the owner of not more than 320 acres of such land under said 
act provided he shall give such evidence of his intention.to improve said land as 
Congress may deem necessary. 


MR. JOHN BOND (Idaho): 


Delegates, Citizens and Friends: 


I was born and raised in Mormonism, though I am not in it now. I believe we 
have met here today for the idea that—to evolve an idea, so a few days ago I wrote 
out a few ideas. Iam not an educated man at all. Therefore, if I make any mis- 
takes at all, I hope you will excuse me. This is what I have written: Mr. Bond 
then read an address which advocated a general development policy for the 
general Government to assume in irrigation matters and included the following 
suggestions: 


* 


1. Government should loan $100,000,000 for fifty years to make reservoirs, 
dams, ete. 
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2.. National and State Governments should cede the water to the central 
committee of the arid States. 


3. A law should encourage colonies, granting 160 to 480 acres to each. 
4. The arid lands should be subject to local governments. 
5. Uniform water laws. 


6. Jefferson said: ‘‘The measure of a nation’s greatness is the number of its 


happy homes,’”’? and we must appeal to our government strongly and awaken a 
realization of our needs. 


The same was referred to the Committee on Resolutions, under the rules. 
Mr. GREGORY (Kansas): 


Mr. Chairman: 


My colleague wished to introduce a resolution to be read by the Secretary. I 


desire him to take precedence, and after the resolutions are read I would like to 
speak a few words. 


THE CHARMAN: The gentleman from Kansas will have the floor when the 
resolutions are read. 


Resolution of Mr. Stubbs of Kansas read by the Secretary as follows: 


_ WHEREAS, Large appropriations are annually made by Congress for the 
improvement of the lower Mississippi River to prevent disastrous overflow. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Convention that a proper storage of 
the upper Missouri and Arkansas Rivers and their tributaries for purposes of irri- 
gation would be a wise, judicious and economic step on the part of the Government 
in preventing such overflows. 

2. That it is justly due to settlers of Montana, the Dakotas, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Colorado and Kansas, who have paid into the United States treasury 
millions of dollars in the purchase of these lands, and have expended other millions 
in fruitless attempts to farm them without irrigation, that a portion of the funds 
so paid should be expended in rendering them habitable. 


Resolution offered by Mr: Newlands of Nevada, read by the Secretary as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this Convention that the questions relating 
to the development of the seventeen States and Territories represented in this Con- 
vention and comprising the arid region of the West, are among the most important 
in national legislation; that those States and Territories of the West now hold the 
position occupied thirty yearsago by the States of the middle West, which even then 
had a predominating and controlling influence in the national councils, presenting 
candidates for the Presidency, for the various cabinet positions, and embracing in 
their ranks such leaders of the various parties as Benton, of Missouri; Cass, of 
Michigan, Douglas and Lincoln, of Illinois, and other distinguished western men. 

That the success which the western States east of the Missouri met with, even 
at that time, from the assertion of their political rights and policies in the shaping of 
national legislation, should encourage the people of the States and Territories 
represented in this Convention to imitate their example of spirited self-assertion 
and 

That the time has come when the people of these States and Territories should 
take united and concerted 'action, not only in the halls of Congress, but also in the 
national Conventions, both Democratic and Republican; that they should present 

to such Convention a candidate from their section and should press him until a 
' majority of their delegates shall conclude that the contest is hopeless, and that they 
should insist upon the recognition of their claim to the secretaryship of the interior, 
which department demands intimate acquaintance with the wants and require- 
ments of the extreme West. 


Mr. Grecory: So far, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Congress, all of 
the addresses to which I have listened in this body have been in favor of the one 
central idea, which I find expressed in the cail of the Governor of this Territory, 
viz., in favor of the cession of the arid lands to the various States and Territories. 
For one, I was not aware that that was in the call until I arrived in this city. 
However, I take it that that need not prevent us as a body from going into a 
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general discussion of the interests of the States and Territories with reference to 
irrigation. It seems to me that it would narrow the matter very much indeed if 
we should be confined to that one subject, and I think that it is the wisb of the 
members of this Congress that there should be a full ahd a free discussion. Now, 
although all of the talking that has been done so far has been in favor of the ces- 
sion of the arid lands, I am in a position to know that the delegates to this Conven- 
tion are not unanimously in favor of that proposition by any means. Unfortu- 
nately up to the present time, those in attendance, who believe that there are good 
reasons why this should not be done, have not been ready talkers. The fact is that 
you undertake to present the reasons why the arid lands should not be ceded to the 
States and Territories is not a thing that could be done in a few minutes. To pre- 
sent the reasons clearly and fully would take hours, not minutes. It would take 
more time than we think any one in this Congress would wish to take up of the 
time of this Congress. But I would like to simply state a few principal reasons 
why this Congress should not favor the cession of the arid lands to the States and 
Territories, and present them to you for consideration; and I wish to preface my 
remarks, which will take but a very few minutes of your time, by saying that so 
far as I am concerned, and so far as those with whom I have conversed are con- 
cerned, who possess the same ideas that I do, we are desirous that the 
reclamation of the arid lands should be brought about by the best and 
most judicious way. That is the only purpose I have in mind. And 
if it can be shown that the cession of the arid lands to the States and 
Territories is the best method of solving the problem, I am as heartily 
in favor of it as anybody. It seems to me, onereason why we should not favor this 
is, that lam satisfied from talking with representatives from the east and the 
south that if we should go to the National Legislature with such a proposition, I 
am satisfied is to beget in the minds of the representatives of the east and south 
such a prejudice against us of the west, as would be positively detrimental to our 
interests, as we would stand in the way of our securing anything from them. They 
regard these arid lands of the west, not as our individual property, but as the great 
public domain, the property of the whole people; and I am sure that they will 
look at the proposition from that standpoint. They will accuse us of being hog- 
gish, and state that there are deep laid schemes behind this thing, and I am satis- 
fied asa matter of fact, Gentlemen, that it would be the work of years to secure 
such an action on the part of the Congress, if indeed we ever can secure it. I think it 
wouid take so long, that we can reach the solution of this arid land problem in many 
years shorter time by going at it in a practical way. 3 
For this reason for one I would not favor an expression of this Congress for 
the cession of the arid lands to the States and Territories. Here is a further fact. 
It has been referred to in this Congress that the land department of the United 
States government has not been able to prevent great land frauds. Unfortunately 
we know that this statement is true. The land department of the national goy- 
ernment has been organized for half a century. It has had its paid agents. It is 
true vast amounts of money have been wasted in hiring detectives, and work of 
that kind, of which we cannot approve; but in the main the policy of the land 
department—its aim, has been solely for ourgood. If the great land department of 
the United States, backed by the authority of the United States, which we all 
know is much more respected than the authority of any State, has not been able 
to prevent land frauds,—with half a century of existence, headed by able men, 
having its trained agents, and a long line of precedents, its carefully considered 
and amended laws,—I would like to ask you how, if this matter is turned over to 
seventeen hastily constructed land departments, (because there should be seven- 
teen States and Territories and not sixteen, as was stated in one of the resolutions) 
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—if this matter should be turned over to these with laws illy considered, in the 
hands of untried men, and that, too, complicated with the United States land > 
department,—because that would still have to remain in existence; the mineral 
lands, according to the wishes of all, being left in the hands of the United States— 
I would like to know what reason we would have to suppose that at the end of one 
or two years there would be an acre of land worth having, or a water privilege 
worth haying, that was not absolutely stolen or in the hands of corporations or 
Syndicates, the thing which we water users most desire to prevent; and for the 
reason that if this matter is turned over to the States and Territories, that would 
necessarily follow the hasty organization of the land department for each State 
and Territory, and then that continual complication of authority between these 
State departments and the general land office. 

And here is a further fact which I forgot to mention, and that is that there are 
tens of thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands, of acres which cannot now be con- 
sidered public lands, because they have been taken up by settlers. They can not 
be considered private, because they have been taken up by settlers. It will be the 
work of years to clear up these lands, as to whom the title shall rest in, because 
in some cases the title to the land will be in the settlers, and in others in the gov- 
ernment. 

These are a few of the leading reasons why it seems to me weshould not 
favor this proposition. Now, those who take this view of the question almost 
invariably, when speaking of the opposite side, make a statement something like 
this: That we cannot reasonably hope that the general government will ever make, 
or within any reasonable time will make, the large appropriations necessary to 
reclaim the arid lands. I believe that is true, but I would like to ask the gentle- 
men if the lands are turned over to the States and Territories, do you expect your 
States and Territories to make large appropriations to reclaim these lands? I think 
everyone will answer no. Do you expect the inherent value of these lands, that is, 
the value that will be in them when the water is applied to them, to reclaim the 
lands? In other words, you expect the lands to reclaim themselves. If that can 
be done under the control of the States and Territories, why in the name of com- 
mon sense can’t it be done under the United States government? Why can’t we 
go right on as the United States are going; and secure what little legislation will 
be needed on the part of Congress, and secure the reclamation of theselands? All 
the action we wish on the part of Congress is not the appropriation of large sums 
of money, so much as the provision of such measures as that the reclamation may 
be permitted; and I undertake to say that if afew judicious, carefully prepared 
and carefully considered measures were passed by the Congress of the United 
States, that this arid land question would settle itself. _ 

Then there is another feature to which I would refer, and that is this: It has 
been denied—I have heard it denied by gentlemen who reside in the west, and who 
are interested in this matter, that interstate questions can arise. It seems to me 
the statement is a curious one. I might, if I had the time and you the patience, 
refer you to almost numberless instances where questions are already arising be- 
tween the citizens of different States over the distribution of water. The fact is, 
the irrigation problems consist of three great factors, the appropriation, the con- 
servation, and the distribution of water. And as I say, in numberless instances, 
you will find that even two or more States will be concerned in one or more of 
these factors; and even if you should turn over this matter to the States and Ter- 
ritories, it is absolutely impossible for you to get away from this interstate prob- 
lem. The Constitution of the United States provides that all questions arising 
between different States, or between citizens of different States, or between a State 
and a citizen of another State, must be settled—some gentlemen say by judicial 
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means: but judicial decisions must often be preceded by legislative enactments 
covering the questions at issue. Otherwise there would be no need of our inter- 
state commerce laws, or commissions; and, in fact, we have volumes and volumes 
of United States statutes directed to things like this. One gentleman to whom I 
made this remark misunderstood me, and said that he should be sorry to hear any 
such expression as that difficulties might arise between States. It would not 
necessarily be between the States. If it is between citizens of different States, it 
is an interstate question; and there is no means, under our form of government, 
of settling such questions except by interstate means, and they can not get rid of 
it. Congress might undertake to compromise that by adopting some plan or 
policy, as has been suggested, of ceding the arid lands; but after they have done 
it, they have simply made more serious complications, and placed the problem 
further from settlement than ever before. Now, I will not take up any more of 
your time. There are many things I would like to have— 

Mr. NEWLANDs: I think it would be very instructive to the Congress, and 
we would all be very much interested in it, if the gentleman would suggest some 
practical method by which Congress could take hold of the matter. 

Mr. GREGORY: There are different ways by which this solution may be 
reached. I introduced a resolution, or perhaps it might be called a series of reso- 
lutions, this morning, merely as an illustration of one method which may be fol- 
lowed. Iam aware that this method is open to very serious criticism, a method 
which is hastily prepared could not be free from criticism; but I would like to 
have the Congress consider it. Ishall ask the serious consideration of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, first to the series of resolutions introduced this morning. 
Briefly, I may say, as many may not have understood the purport of the resolu- 
tions, that the plan as outlined was simply this. Those who favor the cession of 
the arid lands to the States and Territories say that these things should be under 
State and Territorial control. My suggestion was that the States and Territories 
should ascertain what lands within their limits may he reclaimed by irrigation, and 
that they should erect these lands into irrigation districts. That they should ascer- 
tain by careful examination made by competent engineers, what would be the cost 
of such reclamation. That where the cost is not too great to be practicable, they 
shall issue upon those lands such an amount of bonds per acre as will insure their 
complete reclamation to agricultural purposes. That those bonds shall be regis- 
tered, and everything shall be prepared, in the usual careful and legal manner. 
That, if the holder so elects, it may deposit those bonds in the treasury of the 
United States, and receive the par value thereof in United States treasury notes. 
Now, we have heard so much about the government loaning to private individuals 
and all that sort of thing, that Iam aware that anything which even squints in 
that direction is likely to be received with derision. But this proposition is made 
in all good faith, and I think you will find on examination there is nothing of the 
wild cat, or the fiat, about it. I can conceive nothing that would be a better basis 
for a United States treasury note, than an acre of good, irrigable land, at a reason- 
able figure. It seems to me that that is as sound as gold in the bank. So that I 
say, I do not think that this proposition would be open to more derisive criticism, 
because it proposes that upon the deposit of such bonds as that there might be 
United States treasury notes issued therefor, and that these funds so procured shall 
be expended in reclaiming the lands that have been surveyed; and of course after 
the bonds have been fully inspected by United States authorities, and everything 
examined to find that they are well founded and legally issued, that such funds 
may be only used for such purposes of reclamation. And I add to that since lunch 
the further proposition, that whatever disposition shall be made of the arid land 
question, it is especially urged upon Congress that every precaution shall be taken 
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to insure that great water privileges shall not be monopolized by either individuals, 
corporations or municipalities. That isan outline of one plan. There might be 
others suggested, but [ am so well pleased with the attention and indulgence of 
the Congress, that I certainly would not feel like taking more time to present 
others at this time. (Applause.) 


Mr. BARToH (Utah): I am informed that William H. Mills is in the 
audience. He isthe General Land Agent for the Central and Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Companies. Those companies have hada great deal to do with arid land, 
and I should be pleased to hear from him, and I think the audience would, to hear 
how those companies feel on this question. (Applause, and calls for Mills.) 

Mr. Mitts (Cal.): 

Mr. President, 


I am here by appointment of the Governor of the State of California, 
as one of the representatives of that State on this floor. I am not here 
in my capacity as land agent of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, nor 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, nor of the Oregon & California, 
nor of the Houston & Texas Central Railroad Companies, of all of 
which corporations I am the land commissioner. If therefore I should appear on 
behalf of.these, I would not appear by their authority. But I have the right to 
say, because I would not be here except by the consent of the directors of the 
company I serve, that this movement, and all other movements among the people of 
the Pacific coast, which have for their object the advancement of the prosperity of 
the people westof the Missouri River, has the hearty sympathy and co-operations of 
all these corporations. (Applause.) And that arises, not out of the fact that these 
railroad corporations are eleemosynary institutions. It arises out of the exact 
motive which influences every man who does business for business’ sake. It is 
because growth means prosperity to the railroads more than to any other institu- 
tion. Naturally, therefore, there would be an alliance between a movement of 
this character and the highest interests of these corporations. As I see it, as the 
railroads see it, there is an exact community of interest between the communities 
served and the railroad corporations serving them. I had not, however, intended to 
express my views at all, or to endeavor to do so, during the proceedings of this 
Convention. I came here with the delegation at the request of the. Governor of 
the State, and by the advice and consent, as it were, of the directors of the cor- 
porations that I have the honor to serve, and I am prepared to say, since their 
names have been mentioned on this floor, and my relation with the subject has 
been given prominence, and a prominence which perhaps will supercede my 
capacity as a delegate from the State of California, that I know of no people—and 
I say this with all sincerity; I know how easy it is for misapprehension and mis- 
understanding to arise; I know with what jealousy the people watch great aggre- 
gations of capital, and they ought to watch them, because I do not believeany man 
fitte be trusted with irresponsible power over the lives and fortunes of other men; 
and therefore I say that all corportions, all great aggregations of money should 
be watched with a jealous eye; but I say notwithstanding all that jealousy, I 
claim here, and I should not have claimed it but for the mannerin whichI am 
presented to you today, that I represent men who love this country equally with 
other men in the country. (Applause.) And while they have succeeded in 
amassing great fortunes, are true and tried Americans, believing in the progress 
of the advancement of their country, and that these motives influence them equally 
as they influence other persons. 

Now, Gentlemen of the Convention, I will take your time but just a moment, 
aud that is to answer Judge Gregory in one particular. Ido not say to you now 
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that I am in favor of the cession of all the iands in the Territories and States repre- 
sented upon this floor, to the States and Territories in trust. I do not need to say 
that now. I may perhaps have occasion to say it, and to show perhaps why that 
should be true; but I do say that if there isan argument against it, it is not the 
one advanced by Judge Gregory of Kansas. The great fault with the land system 
of the United States is, that you are attempting to administer a domain actually 
more vast in one compact form than ever was drawn together under one single 
civil polity, and the land department of the United States is today thirty-two years 
in arrears with its business, and at the very most rapid progress ever made in dis- 
posing of the cases coming before it, it will be fifty years before some of the cases 
now before it can possibly be disposed of. Itis the very fact that you cannot 
administer a land department in one place that would make it judicious today for 
the Government of the United States to establish land offices, with all the power 
possessed by the general land office at Washington, in the various States and 
Territories, because the officer in charge of such land departments would bring his 
knowledge into more intimate and direct communication with the physical and 
legal facts upon which he is called to decide. (Applause.) And as to the crude 
land departments to be established in these various States and Territories, under 
our political systems, as soon as a man is inducted into office, and so great an office 
as that of the Commissioner of the Land Department, hestays but ashort time, until 
a new president is elected, and before he knows half as much asa clerk who is 
getting thirty dollars a month, he is put out and a new man is put in; and 
ignorance and inexperience have run that office continually almost all the time. 
The best Land Commissioner—and now I beg your pardon to say that necessarily I 
come in contact with that department in a very intimate way, and am therefore 
qualified in a measure to pass upon its qualification—the best Land Commissioner 
this country has had in ten years of intimate knowledge with that department, is 
the man who is here today. (Applause.) And it is conspicuous all the time, in all 
the dealings we now have with that department, that we have the highest intelli- 
gence in charge of it that has ever been in charge of it; and it is because he 
understands the physical conditions of our country; he understands the mineral 
question as no man has ever understood it before. When the last Commissioner 
from Nebraska was in officeI visited the Land Department of Washington, in 
June a year ago, and in conversation with the Commissioner of the Land Office 
it was easy to see, by the inferences of his conversation, that to his notion a gold 
mine was a vast region of territory; that mineral lands meant placer of thousands 
and thousands of acres of gold land. We haye never been able to get that impres- 
sion out of the department at all, and make them understand that mineral land 
was confined toa few feet square, with a mineral vein, and did not cover a few 
thousand acres. And in the State of California today, I can show you instance 
after instance where men hold patents for from twelve hundred to three thousand 
acres of timber land, under the plea that it is placer mining land, and they hold 
that three thousand acres by fraud, and it is a fraud due entirely to the fact, not 
thatyou have a crude Land Office in California, but entirely to the fact that the 
administration of the Land Department is so widely separated from the conditions 
which it attempts to administer. And you can organize a Land Department in 
every State and Teroitory west of the Missouri River that will take up the lands 
and attend to them with a higher degree of intelligence, anda greater expedition 
than you will ever accomplish by attempting to administer them from Washington. 
(Applause.) 

Now, there is one other thing. That is the inability of one man to understand 
the conditions with which he is not familiar. Ialways feel when I hear men mak- 
ing guesses as to what the next life will be, that as long as it is so difficult to un- 
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derstand the difference between the climate of California and the climate of Utah, 
that the climate of the better land had better be left out of the book on irrigation. 
‘When the United States became possessed of the public land, it adopted one mile 
square as the unit of segregation. That was 5280 feet, the English mile, and it was 
found to embrace 640 acres. Now, that was the conception the people had of the 
proper segregation of a great body of land in small holdings. As time went on, it 
became apparent that 160 acres of land would employ the industry ofa single 
agricultural holder, and a quarter section—a fraction of the old unit of segregation 
—became the actual unit, as you know. I see it in this Convention, you are con- 
stantly saying in this Convention, that you want a man to have only three hundred 
and twenty acres. What you mean is, you want the unit of segregation to be half a 
section. Now, that is all futile. You don’t know how much you want aman to 
have. If it is 320 acres of land, such as has been developed by irrigation in Cali- 
fornia, it is a monopoly, equal to 10,000 acres of land here. That is, 10,000 acres of 
land here, have not as much productiveness as 320 acres of land in California, the 
only land in the world where a man acquires the reputation of being a liar, by tell- 
ing the truth. This is no exaggeration. 320 acres of the best land at Riverside is 
worth more than the 900,000 acres of land that I have myself sold in the Territory 
of Utah. I gothere and pick out 320 acres of land, in exchange for the 600,000 
acres that remain in thegrants. There are no kickers, I observe, among the gentle- 
men from Riverside. This is an actual fact. i160 acres was the proper unit of seg- 
regation, because it was in the Ohio valley. By the ordinance of 1787, that Terri- 
tory was ceded to the United States, and the Yankees with that providence for 
which they have been celebrated, reserving that theirs should be sold for the benefit of 
the Colonies. Now, when that was tried, 160 acres was found to be the proper unit 
of segregation. That passed across the Missouri River into Kansas and Hastern 
Nebraska, and that remained. In the State of Minnesota, it was found to be true 
and applicable, but out farther West, it reached a country, where the fertility of 
land lying West of the 100th meridian was just 1-27 of the average fertility of land 
lying East of that meridian. Necessarily, so far as its productiveness is concerned, 
it can never have, except by some artificial fertilization, but 1-27 of the population 
of the other region. Now, when this unit of segregation of 160 acres of land had 
passed over into Utah, on the great American Desert, it became ridiculously in- 
adequate. It was all right in the exercise of the right of pre-emption or the 
right of homestead in the State of Iowa or in the State of Missouri or in the State 
of Illinois, but when you come to exercise that same right in Utah, Nevada or Ari- 
zona, you are getting but 1-27 of the value of its exercise in the old and fertile 
States. Now, what happened in Texas? We acquired Texas after she became an 
independent Republic, and her land system was invented, or established for her, 
by Mexico. There, the matter is exactly reversed, there the unit of segregation 
was about 4,400 acres—4,470 to be accurate. That was what was considered to be 
a proper amount to employ the industry of a single agricultural holder. Now, go 
down the Pecos River, and the exercise of homestead under the Mexican rule,— 
the right to take land, as you descend the Colorado and the Brazos and the Pintos 
Rivers, into the rich alluvial land of Eastern Texas, it became ridiculously too 
large, because no single agricultural holder could do anything with 4,470 acres with 
his own industry and that of his family. Now it is a curious fact that 4,470 is ap- 
proximately twenty-seven times one hundred and sixty acres. Now, I answer 
Judge Gregory with this consideration whichis disclosed by this history, the history 
of a land system originating on arid lands, and extended to a fertile region, and the 
history of a land system originating in fertile lands and extended to an arid region. 
The proposition to give the lands to the people who are to occupy them, 
and the people who are to come after them to occupy them, is to hand them 
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over to the highest and the most direct intelligence in their administration. 
[Applause.] I say to the compromising adjustment of ignorance, at the long 
range, that having a single administrative office at Washington, three 
thousand miles away from the seat of the theater upon which originate 
the questions, is to relegate them to ignorance. This is the simple truth 
of the matter, and the fact is that you can not today get Congress to under- 
stand the subject. Why? The Congress of the United States passed what was called 
the Desert Land Law, providing that a man might take 640 acres, if he himself 
would reclaim them. Well, Ibeg pardon, I might say something very severe, but 
you know that the people who would invent that, and then declare that if a dozen 
of them joined together and brought a stream down on that land, that that was not 
reclamation, that each particular fellow must have a particular river, and bring 
that particular river on his land. Now, the man who invented that system was so 
great an idiot that I don’t believe he could count ten, because it does not even re- 
semble a policy calculated to accomplish anything. In what respect does it resem- 
ble? It has no physicai fact to fit itat all. It might be an excellent law ina 
country where Almighty God had provided an excellent river for each 640 acres, 
but the Deity who created countries of that kind, is not the God of our country, 
evidently, for he didn’t build our country like that. Every time you put underin- 
vestigation—and now, I have the utmost respect for the opinions of men everywhere, 
and the utmost toleration of their opinions, and if there is any one who is opposed 
to granting these lands to the States and Territories here, I want to hear their 
arguments, for I have never heard them quoted even, but I say that you can not 
touch a single question relating to the development of our country and take the 
land policies of the Government of the United States, and the legislation relating to 
it but what it has appeared ridiculous, absurd, actually inadequate. I would be- 
lieve it for no other purpose in the world, even if not to give the lands to these 
Territories, it would be a wise Governmental policy to establish in each State and 
Territory of this vast domain a land department, with ultimate authority under 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the business would go on then intelligently, and 
then a Jand system relating to the actual facts, which it is intended to meet and fit, 
could be evolved. 

Now, I beg leave to say that I do not represent, while I am on the floor of this 
Convention, directly the views or the expressions of any corporation. I believe 
that men may withhold their opinions by procurement. I believe that men may 
be sometimes employed to express opinions they don’t believe. But no man can 
against himself sell out free thought. He has to do his own thinking, and all who 
know me, know that Iam in that business. (Applause.) 


Resolution offered by Mr. Trimmer of Utah, read as follows: 


TRIMMER’S OFFER. 


WHEREAS, there are within the arid regions 650,000,000 acres of public lands 
which still remain the property of the United States, and 

WHEREAS, as far as the genius of human foresight can determine, 500,000,000 
acres cannot be irrigated from any known or visible water supply, and 

WHEREAS, These lands are in use for the purpose of stock grazing, but with- 
out any definite legal tenure, and 
__., WHEREAS, The absence of any definite legal tenure entirely discourages 
individual effort in the direction of ascertaining the subterranean possibilities 
ee acres, and in other ways retards the improvement of these 

7] 
WHEREAS, The appropriations from time to time made by the general 


good for the exploration for water are entirely inadequate to a comprehensive in- 
vestigation ; 
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Resolved, That with the object in view to establish and encourage a vast sys- 
tem of exploration by private enterprise for underground waters, 

This meeting recommends Congress to enact such legislation as shall give a 
definite tenure of these grazing lands on long term leases in blocks not to exceed 
5,000 acres. And that a special feature of such leases shall be an improvement 
clause obligating the tenant to search for water under the ground and eonstruct 
tanks to save rainfall for stock water. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I observe two gentlemen on the platform of great experi- 
ence, who are pioneers of Utah, and have been familiar with the whole history of 
the irrigation that we have had in this Territory, Mr. Woodruff, and Mr. Cannon, 
and I think perhaps the Committee would be glad to hear their general views 
about the question under consideration. If that be the case, and they are willing 
to do so, I will call upon them. 

Mr. Mitts: Mr. President, I would prefer when we hear these gentlemen 
that they should feel that they come before us by the direct invitation of this Com- 
mittee. I therefore, beg leave to move, that Mr. Woodruff, President of the Mor- 
mon Church, and Mr. George Q. Cannon, be invited to address the Committee. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen of the Convention, I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you, President Woodruff, of the Mormon Church. 


PRESIDENT WOODRUFF: 
Gentlemen of the Irrigation Congress: 


I feel myself very thankful that I have lived in the flesh long enough in this 
Territory to behold the faces of such a congregation of gentlemen as I see here 
today. It is not my purpose to occupy your time or attention in arguing or talking 
or conversing particularly upon the subjects or at least those principles for which 
you have gathered together; but what I will say wili be a few words concerning 
our arrival here, and upon the principle of irrigation. Forty-one years ago the 
24th of last July I entered this valley with 143 emigrants, or in other words 
pioneers. We were led by President Young. This country that we arrived upon 
was called the Great American Desert and certainly as far as we could see 
it did not deviate from that in the least. We found a barren desert here. There 
was no mark of the Anglo Saxon race, no mark of the white man, everything was 
barren, dry and desert. We pitched our camps a little’distance to the southwest 
from here about 11 o’clock in the day. Wehad a desire to try the soil to know 
what it could produce. Of course all this company—nearly the whole of us were 
born and raised in the New England States, Vermont, Maine, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut. Of course we had no experience in irrigation. We pitched our camp, 
put some teams onto our plows (we brought our plows with us) and undertook 
to plow the earth, but we found neither wood nor iron were strong enough to 
make furrows here in this hard soil. It was like adamant. Ofcourse we had to 
turn water on it. We would have done anything. We went and turned out the 
city creek. We turned it over our ground. Come to put our teams upon it, of 
course they sank down to their belleys in the mud. We had to wait until this land 
dried enough to hold our teams up, We then plowed our land. We put in our 
crops and we staid here one month. During that time President Young laid out 
this city as you see it today in the midst of sage brush with not a house within 
hundreds of miles of us. We built a fort around ten acres, three sides of adobe 
walls eighteen feet high, and one side with logs out of the canyon. We then re- 
turned home and some two thousand men followed us. President Cannon here 
was one of the company that came in after we did. 

Now what I wish to say is this: You gentlemen come here today; you see the 
city, you go through the country. Here are a thousand miles I might say through 
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these mountains filled with cities, towns, villages, gardens and orchards, and the 
products of the earth that sustain the people. Without this water—this irrigation 
for which you have met here today, this country would be as barren as it was in 
1847 as we found it. This irrigation is what you have met to engage in and give 
your views upon. Now I am satisfied it matters not, whatever you decide upon in 
this matter and you unite upon, I am satisfied it will prove a great blessing, not 
only to Utah, but to every State and Territory where these arid lands exist, and 
whoever occupies these lands of course has got to have the water to perform the 
work. We have had to-do the same. We have had to learn by experience, and all 
that we have obtained in these mountains has been by irrigation. There are 
portions yet which have not been irrigated, and as one gentleman said here, if you 
can make two drops of water where there was one, or two spears of grass where 
there was one you are benefactors to mankind. I say God bless youin your efforts. 
(Applause. ) 
Mr. CANNON, being introduced by the Chairman, spoke as follows: 


Mr Ohairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: 


I look upon this as one of the most auspicious occasions that has dawned upon 
Utah, the assembling of so many representative men from the various States and 
Territories interested in this great question of irrigation. I think myself that 
whatever conclusions you may arrive at, they are sure to be of great benefit to all 
this country. The interchange of views, the mingling together and becoming 
familiar with each other’s ideas, must inevitably, I think, result in great good. 
And 1 look for grand results to follow the holding of this Irrigation Congress in 
Utah. I think myself that Utah receives great honor in being selected as the place 
for your deliberations. é 

This question of irrigation is one that we have been, of course, deeply inter- 
ested in from the beginning. I think, whatever other sections may claim in the 
way of priority in irrigation, we can claim that we are the first Anglo-Saxons who. 
have ever had recourse to this method of raising crops. [Applause.] When we 
came here we found it absolutely necessary to water the ground in order to produce 
anything. I took my first lessons in irrigation when a boy in 1848. I have had 
comparatively little practical experience in the business since then, but it has 
become very familiar to us. We have not had much time to theorize upon it, but 
practicaliy we have carried out this system throughout the length and breadth of 
our Territory, and there is one point that I think of great importance to us, and I 
think it worthy of the consideration of this body. We have refrained—I was going 
to say religiously—from forming large corporations to take possession of water. 
[Applause.] We have not been taxed for our water in Utah, but settlements have 
been combined together, and by their own labor have taken the water out and have 
contributed by their labor in forming dams and digging ditches, to obtain the nec- 
essary supply for their acreage. I think this is a very important feature in this 
Territory. We have not had to pay for our water. The poor could take land and 
could obtain water by their own labor. 

Another feature of our system has been that we have had small holdings. 
When we settled this valley, or this city, the lots were divided out, each lot was an | 
acre and a quarter. The lots were laid out in such a way that the front of one lot 
faced the side of another. It was designed to be a city of villas, and to have plenty 
of room. You see the breadth of our streets, and the amplitude of ourlots. This 
was the original design. Then, next through our city, a tier of five-acre lots was 
laid out, and then another tier below that, south, of ten-acre lots, and then another 
tier of twenty-acre lots. There were no lots laid out of a larger extent than twenty 
acres, and that there might be perfect fairness, and no monopolization in our land, 
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we cast lots for these. The mechanics, it was expected, would want five acres, and 
those who were in a better position to cultivate the ground would have ten acres, 
and farmers would have twenty acres. My distinguished friend, President Wood- 
ruff, who himself is a pioneer, has lived and sustained his tamil upon twenty 
acres of land. [Applause.] And I will say that there is no better farmer in this 
country than he has been. He is noted throughout all our community for his indef- 
atigable industry, and though he is now 84 years of age, he mourned only last sum- 
mer—I tell the story of him—he came up to the office, and he said, ‘‘Well, Iam 
growing old.” He said it in sucha way that I looked at him. Says he, ‘‘I am grow- 
ing old.” Says I, ‘‘ What do you mean?”’? ‘‘Well,” said he, ‘‘on Saetndse when 
I went down home, 1 had some potatoes to hoe, and,’’ says he, “Will’—his grand- 
son, a boy of 15 or 16 years of age—‘‘ was there, and he kept uf=with me in hoeing 
potatoes.”” [Laughter and applause.] Said he, ‘That is the first time in my life 
that any of my family, or any of my boys was ever able to keep up with me in hoe- 
ing. ” [Laughter.] Well, he is living, as I say, on twenty acres of land, has culti- 
vated it, and sustained his family on it. And we have believed in that. We have 
not been monopolists in this country. Whatever our advantages may have been in 
procuring land, we have kept from monopolizing the land, and have been willing 
to have it distributed in small holdings, so that every man might have a foothold, 
and I believe I do no not over-state the fact or the truth, when I say that in no part 
of these United States, for our population, are there so many people living on their 
own land, and owning their own houses, as in Utah Territory. [Applause.] 

I believe also in this artesian system. I have been a believer in it always—that 
is, for a great many years. I believe that we can get large supplies of water from 
subterranean sources. I am so strong a believer in it that I experimented consid- 
erably in it, and I believe I have the honor to be the first person to get an artesian 
well in this valley, or in any of our valleys. Atleast I have not heard of any one 
who has contended that he preceded me in that. And I have sunk a good many wells, 
and I find them very excellant. I have one now that 1 water several acres of gar- 
den with, that is about 400 feet deep, and I think, when we get experienced well- 
drivers in this country, we will find that we can bring large supplies of water to 
the surface that will aid us in cultivating our land. For all that we need in this 
country, gentlemen, is water. There is no part of Nevada, as you traveled through 
—no part that is uncultivated—that looks any worse than this valley did, 
or any more unlikely to be productive than this valley did when it was first 
settled; but industry and skill have converted this valley, as has been said 
here, into fruitful fields and orchards. And there is no limit to it. Alkali land 
can be leached with water, and can be made productive—our water is increasing. 
In 1853, or thereabouts, there was not enough water in City Creek to water the 
gardens of/Salt Lake City, and it was thought then that we had reached the utmost 
limit of our supply; but it is a fact that our water has increased in almost every 
stream throughout all these mountains. [Applause.] And I believe there is a kind 
Providence that watches over man, and wherever man goes Providence is there to 
aid him in his efforts. Rationalists, and others who do not believe in Divine inter- 
position,’;may account for this on natural causes, or attribute it to natural causes— 
that is, to the presence of railroads. I find some attributing the increase of rain 
to the presence of railroads, and some to the increase of trees and other things. 
But, whatever the causes may be, it is undoubtedly the fact, that man himself, his 
presence, the very fact that he is here and cultivates ground, brings to him and to 
those associated with him, increased blessings. We have proved it in this country. 
(Applause. ] 

Géntlemen, I trust that harmony will characterize your proceedings. I have no 
doubt it will. Iam profoundly thankful myself that such a Congress of intelligent 
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men from so many States and Territories are here in our midst. We want Utah to 
be known. I believe that the gathering of this assemblage will lead to a better un- 
derstanding. No one in the world will hail with greater gratitude and satisfaction 
than myself a more familiar acquaintance with Utah and her people on the part of 
our neighbors who surround us. We welcome Nevada, California, Arizona, Kan- 
sas, Colorado, and all the States and Territories to our borders. If there is any- 
thing that we can do to add to the pleasure and satisfaction of your visit, we shall 
do it gladly. We shall do it gladly, and I invoke the blessing of God upon your pro- 
ceedings. [Applause. ] 


Resolution offered by Mr. Roberts, of Idaho, read by the Secretary: 


Resolved, That this Congress memorialize the Congress of the United States to 
grant all of the unoccupied or appropriated—except mineral lands—to the States in 
which they are situated, under the following provisions or restrictions :— on 

First, that the States shall only sell such lands to actual settlers in quantities 
of not to exceed 160 acres and at a price not to exceed three dollars per acre. The 

‘interest only to be collected annually, and one-half placed in the public school 
fund and the other half to be used for the erection and support of asylums for the 
poor and afflicted, and a States Agricultural School. 

That we also ask Congress to loan to the States, at 2 per cent. interest, five dol- 
lars per acre for every acre of land reclaimed. 

That the States be required to create a Board of Land Commissioners, to man- 
age the reclamation of the arid lands and under whose control the loan asked for 
shall be expended. : 

That the purchasers and occupants of lands shall pay annually for the use 
of water only such sum as shall be sufficient to pay interest and ene per cent, more, 
which shall be placed in a sinking fund to redeem the Government loan. 

That water for manufacturing purposes shall be furnished at such places where 
it can be made available at a cost of thrée per cent. annually upon the cost of said 
water. 


Resolution offered by Mr Badlam, of California, read by the Secretary: 


Resolved, That this Congress shall, by suitable resolutions or petition, request 
the Federal Government to place the control and sale of all arid and timber lands 
located within the States and Territories west of the Mississippi River in the hands 
of the Government of the several States and Territories so situated, and when said 
lands are disposed of the sum of — cents per acre shall be paid to the Govern- 
ment in securing the final title to said lands. 

And that said States and Territories can at any time make the payment named’ 
to the Federal Government and secure title to said lands. 

That each State or Territory containing arid lands shall enact laws and provide 
methods of reclamation by irrigation suitable and applicable to its own situation 
and surroundings, and such State or Territory shall reclaim and sell such lands for 
uae Dulce and under such conditions and terms as it may deem best for develop- 
ment. 

Resolved, That this Congress pass suitable resolutions requesting the Federal 
Government to pass such laws and enactments as will insure the speedy segregation 
and mapping of all arid and timber lands by the Surveyor-General of each State 


and Territory named, that copies may be placed in State and Territorial Surveyor- 
Generals’ offices. 


Mr. SHELDON (Oregon): 


Mr. Chairman: 


I sent this morning to the Secretary’s desk a resolution, condensed as much ag 
it was possible for me to do, and to which I acquiesced in an amendment by a gen- 
tleman, who requested the privilege to amend it, which amendment I had never 
seen or heard read. Gentlemen, I want to say that I shall only detain you a moment. 
The discussions have been prolonged. The resolutions introduced here have been 
wide in their scope, leaving, I take it, for the Committee on Resolutions an almost 
endless task. We have listened to distinguished gentlemen who are much more 
capable to entertain you and discuss the problems efore this Convention than am 
I; and for the further reason that I have been known, since I came to the Pacific 
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Coast, alone and empty-handed, a boy 15 years old, to be very modest, and which 
modesty has been intensified in a material degree by my running up against the 
most modest in this Convention, namely, those from California. (Laughter and 
applause. | 

I sent the resolution to the Secretary’s desk for this reason: I well understand 
from my knowledge of the land laws, which have obtained, as a Federal officer of 
the Interior Department for the last two years, that there is pervading the people 
generally the idea that no legislation, Governmental or by States, should ever be 
had, which will remove the possibility of every American citizen obtaining a home. 
[Applause.] Gentlemen, I am impressed with the idea that this is one of the most 
remarkable conventions that was ever assembled in this or any other country. 
[Applause.] Nebraska, with its ablest men, Colorado, from the expanding bosom 
of the prairies of the West, are here, and here, with their ablest men. Montana, 
the unexplored mining region of this country, with its inexhaustible cattle ranches, 
is here with some of its ablest men. Nevada is here with its most distinguished 
citizens, backed by an able support. [Applause.] Oregon, I am sorry to say, is 
here with a small delegation, but, barring myself, gentlemen, they are as honest 
and as earnest a delegation as represent any State, in this Convention. [Laughter 
and applause.] Last, but not by any means least, gentlemen, is the Golden State 
of California, the land of perpetual summer, the land of fruit, and the vintage, 
and the flowers, and cereals, the land whose hills and valleys and mountains 
have been tinged with the golden hues. of the lovely sunsets of centuries, until they 
have been almost Nterally transformed to gold themselves. [Applause.] Then, 
gentlemen, is not this a remarkable Congress, and is not the fact that we can afford 
to make no mistake predominant in the mind of every loyal man upon the floor of 
this Convention? 

Coming back to the resolution, under certain restrictions, Iam in favor of the 
cession of our public lands—desert lands to the respective States and Territories, 
but I am not in favor of such cession unless the severest restrictions can be placed 
upon the statute books of every State and Territory interested against great 
questions. (Applause.) 


DELEGATE (Idaho): You are right, old boy. 


Mr. SHELDON: Oregon, I regret to say, has had a shameful experience. My 
own experience in connection with the land department there is this, that millions 
of acres of the very best land we have today, gentlemen, is witheld from settlement, 
by the acquired rights of corporations. Day after day, the honest settler seeking a 
home for himself and his family comes to my office and says, ‘‘What is the condi- 
tion of such a tract ?”? Iturn to my plat book, and I tell him I could not accept 
a filing upon that tract. “‘ Why not?’ ‘Because itis held by a wagon road 
company.” ‘‘How did they obtain title?’ ‘‘They obtained it through the State 
Legislature, and by virtue of the title acquired, or the alleged title 
acquired by the State of Oregon by a grant from the General Govern- 
ment.”’ “Under what condition??? Under the condition that this great 
corporation, calling themselyes a wagon road company, should build a 
thoroughfare through ourcountry.”’ The result is, gentlemen, and I am ashamed 
to say it, that those lands are withheld from settlement, and the prosperity, the 
inerease in population, and the prosperity of the general country, through which 
this great grant lies, has been called toa halt. If itis true, as a great statesman 
once said, that we have no way of judging of the future, but by the past, 1 conjure 
ycu, gentlemen, as representing the best and highest interests, and as loyal 
American citizens, to carefully guard against the perpetration of any such gigantic 
frauds in the future. Gentlemen, this is all I care to say, simply to call your 
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attention to the dangers which are ahead of you, which are facing you, to the end 
that I shall in future days, when my mind reverts with pride to having been a 
member of this Convention, from my own loved Oregon, not have it to say that 
knowing my duty, I failed to perform it. I thank you, Mr Chairman, and gentle- 
men. (Applause). 

JuDGE C. C. GooDWIN of Utah then spoke as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: 

We of the Utah Delegation made a solemn promise that on this occasion we 
would confine our exertions to trying to make you comfortable, to trying tojmake 
your visit pleasant, and as to taking any part in the proceedings here we would 
take a back seat. I came forward simply because I could not hear very well in the 
rear. Iam notso young asI was twenty years ago by forty years. (Laughter.) 
But I bave been very much entertained, and some things that have been said set 
me thinking, and ifIdo not talk in good order—I mean if it is not altogether 
logical—no matter. : 

Delegate in rear: A little louder, please. 

Mr. GooDwINn: I will get to you ina little while, and in the meantime you 
are not losing nearly so much as you may think. (Laughter.) 

Brother Cannon made a remark here which set me thinking, when he said there 
were people that thought that the great iron rails of the railroads produced mois- 
ture. I had never thought of it before, but it awakened a problem in my mind 
which I wish my friend Mills would try to solve. I thought possibly that that 
moisture came from the tears of the people when they read their freight bills, 
(Laughter and applause.) This blending of common talent with the occult forces 
of nature has to be explained in various ways, and I merely threw that out as a 
suggestion for Mr. Mills. 

President Woodruff made one remark which convinced me in a moment of a 
great mistake that I made some years ago. When the matter of small holdings 
was discussed, and the fact was developed that President Woodruff supported his ' 
family on twenty acres, I couldn’t help but think that once when I was younger in 
the State of Nevada, when the good people had been kind enough to give me an 
office, above my deserts probably, the thought struck me that it would be only fair 
for me to make a home in that country, so I went and got 160 acres of sage brush 
land, cleared it off, a good deal of it myself, ploughed the straightest furrows you 
ever saw, worked two years, expended my salary of five thousand a year on the 
land, raised one crop of wire worms and one crop of grasshoppers, and then went 
off to the mines, and it took thirteen thousand dollars to go back there and pay my 
debts when I made a little money in a legitimate way. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Miuis: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: The gentleman irrigated that 
land with the tears of his creditors. (Laughter.) 

Mr. GOODWIN: Gentlemen of the Convention, there is more in that 
than you think. I just wish to explain. I paid the Central Pacific ten cents 
a pound freight for seed to put in there, and then they charged me ten 
cents a pound to take what I raised to market, and it wasn’t worth but four cents 
when I got it there. (Laughter.) I madea confession of the facts tomy creditors, 
which caused them to permit me to go off to the mines where I could raise some- 
thing that I didn’t have to send to market on the railroad, and with that I paid 
them up. That was a very unkind interruption on the part of Mr. Milis. 
(Laughter.) We heard his speech through without interrupting him. The only 
thing that I heard in protest was the rattling of the roof. I was going to say that 
if I had limited my farm to twenty acres, that instead of having to pay thirteen 
thousand dollars indebtedness, it would only have been that proportion which 
twenty is to one hundred and sixty. 
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Now, then, on this point of what to do with the public lands, I notice particu- 
larly the remarks of a gentleman, I think, from Kansas, who was talking when I 
came in, that it was not good to break in upon an established form of disposing of 
_ the land; that the Government had been in the business so long and had got every- 
thing so well arranged that the innovation would be fatal until the tenderfoots—I 
believe that is good English, isn’t it? 


Mr. IRISH: Yes. 


MR. GoopWwINn: Should learn the business. Now there are two ways to look 
at that. The government is a good deal like an individual. You keep him in one 
groove too long and the world passes him by, and all he amounts to is a growler in 
the rear. We elect a president on the cry of reform. In order to make a showing 
we put some gentleman in the land office, who disposes of the whole question in a 
minute by telling the people that every man beyond the Mississippi is, he is 
satisfied, a thief, and the only way to hold the land and to do justice to the country 
is to lock up your land office. We had four years of that long ago. [Laughter and 
applause.] The widows of the poor men that had located on land and got their 
first papers you might say, and then were killed by the Indians—the widows of 
those men had to go on foot only to be told by the land office department that if 
they were not thieves themselves they must have married thieves, and they had 
no.claim before that court. 

There is another thing, the people who obtained all the magnificent lands of 
the east without cost, the beautiful lands of the Mississippi valley they—some of 
them unfortunately—raised sons and daughters. Some of those sons are sons of 
guns—(laughter]—and they sent them to Congress, and those men will get up and 
ery their eyes out over the depravity of the West wanting to steal the public 
domain of the government; and you say to them, ‘‘There is a difference in land; 
our land out there is not like yours. We have acres and acres and acres that a 
horned toad couldn’t make a living on. You must make new arrangements.”’ 
They simply shrug their shoulders and try to get a picture of you to put in the 
police court. The rigid rules which were formed under the conditions in the east, 
those rules which say that a certain amount of land is enough for a man, and other 
similar rules do not apply here at all, and we cannot make them understand it 
Again as an evidence of western total depravity they will tell how many acres of 
land have been given to great corporations like my friend Mills’ railroad. So 
many acres they figure are up from a dollar and a quarter to five dollars an acre 
and tell their constituents how they have been robbed. You goright to those men 
tell them “‘All right, we have been working year after year to get a railroad south 
of the Central Pacific, so that we can opena new country and perhaps reduce freight 
rates, because that will make us a competitor for it, and that is the only thing that 
railroad men respect.’”? [Laughter.] ‘‘ And if you will go and build that road we 
will see that you are ceded fifty miles on both sides of it.” ‘‘Oh, no, you want to 
rob us of our money.’’ And there it goes both ways. Now of course I think if we 
go to Congress year after year, no matter how long, and if we petition for money 
enough or credit enough or patriotism enough to cause the general government to 
take hold and build storage reservoirs, becauge the surface streams have been util- 
ized already, they will look at the expense and say ‘‘ Never.”” We will send out a 
geological survey. (Laughter.) And in about the year 1976 at the second centen- 
nial that will report. Now some of usare not going to be here, because the good die 
young. (Laughter.) Inthe meantime there are honest men and honest women who 
wish to get a little piece of land to cultivate. They are bright enough to know that 
land here is of no account except as a grave unless there can be water on it. They 
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don’t want to use it asa grave just yet. They want to cultivate it. Indeed the 
problem can not be reached by the general government. Their methods are not in 
accord. You talk about an educational campaign, you could not educate Congress 
up to that during our lifetime. Now if the States and Territories take hold of it, 
I have no doubt but that great corporations would try to seize the best land and 
get the best water rights. I think I see it in the face of one of the delegates from 
California now. (Laughter.) No doubt there will be bad men even if the govern- 
ment gives this land to the States and Territories. There always have been bad 
men, but I would liketo ask any gentleman what is to hinder now under more than 
the hundred years that the Government has been guarding this thing? I would 
like to ask what is to hinder any man if he has money enough and has gall enough 
from getting all the lands he wants and making a monopoly of his own? I don’t 
know of any law that will exclude him. He will get someone to go out and look 
at the land and to swear that he locates it for his own use, and if necessary to live 
onit a little while, he furnishing the food, and the result is in three or four years 
he absolutely owns a valley or a mountain. 

Then there is another feature that this gentleman was talking to, as I came in, 
that there would have to be the establishment of small offices, and they would have 
no experience. My understanding is that if the transfer could be made, each state 
would first before establishing any land office, make a code, and would surround 
that code with all the precautions which the wisest men in the State or Territory, 
knowing the jwhole topography of the State or Territory, and knowing 
the absolute wants of the people could frame. That would be faulty no 
doubt, but it would be nearer perfect than anything we have ever seen in the 
West. If Congress pleases to give this land, we want it understood to begin with 
that they don’t give away anything. That the land here belongs to the people, 
and that if they are given the right and the privilege to administer on that land 
and to provide the means to bring water on that land and to make two millions of 
acres cultivatable where now there is only one, that that means a million acres 
that the children of the men in the east have just as good a claim on, and just as 
good a right to locate as any of our children. (Applause.) I would reduce the 
doctrine of local self government in a measure to this subject; break up the 
unwieldy Government land office, make the land office in each State or 
Territory, directly responsible to the people of that State or Territory, and 
I believe then that that officer, reporting to the people would come nearer ~ 
being an honest man than he would if he knew that he had to make a report once 
or twice a year to an office three thousand miles away, and that there would be no 
evidence that the office there would believe on the other side. 

I wish in this respect to mention another thing where there might come in 
trouble, and which I think ought to be provided for in the organic or in the original 
act of transfer; that is, where a stream flows out of one State or Territory into 
another, and where there would likely be a conflict of authority over the water, 
there might be some means by which that could be settled, either by a conference 
between the States or by arbitration or some other way; but those are mere details. 
The main question is this, the distribution of the lands and the control and dis- 
position of the water in the arid region under the general Government has been 
proven by absolute experience to be an unmitigated fraud and failure. I would 
change it, believing that whatever mistakes might be made after that, they 
would not be as great as the mistakes and blunders and the incompetency under 
which we are laboring now. 

I have broken my word with my delegation. It is not my fault: I didn’t come 
up here to talk. I am very much obliged to you. I am glad to have my little 
chance just now to welcome all these splendid gentlemen to what little part of 
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Utah I have a claim on. Iam glad to see my friends from Nevada. Nevadaisa 
much abused State. I wish to say that those people who abuse that State do not 
Know either the state or the people. You all think the chairman here (Senator 
Stewart) is a pretty good looking man. He is just an average in Nevada— 
(laughter)—rather below the average. (Laughter.) I am glad to see these Cali- 
fornians here. I had the honor of living in California before I was old enough to 
vote. I went away from there hoping in the desert to make money enough to go 
back and buy a home in that State. I had fixed it up that it should be a home with 
a natural stream of water coming from my own spring and sinking on my own 
land so that there would be no trouble about riparian or other rights. (Laughter 
and applause.) In those days all the men in California were honest. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Mitts: That is what they bounced you for. 

MR. GooDwIn: They sent me out to give tone to the desert. Indeed I wanted 
to come away because just prior to that time there were some bad men began to 
get in there, and they told me that the Mills of the Gods ground slowly but they 
ground exceeding fine. (Laughter.) I am glad to welcome my Colorado friends 
here. We had a little circus over there a few weeks ago and I saw the most agree- 
able exhibition of self control in that Congress that I ever saw in my life. The 
Colorado men of their own accord took a back seat. ‘(Laughter.) No man ever 
saw that before, they never will again. (Laughter.) The most astonishing thing 
I have found here today is a man interested in an irrigation convention from 
Oregon. (Laughter.) When I was in Oregon I was in their great city—which by 
the way is one of the grandest in the world, and has about the grandest future 
before it—I said to a webb foot whom I ran against ‘‘ You haye a lovely city,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ It is dull now, it hasn’t rained for a week.’”’ (Laughter.) Iam glad to see 
my Idaho friends here, because Idaho is simply a suburb of Salt Lake City. 
(Laughter.) Most of the good men in Idaho removed there from this place. I am 
glad to see my Wyoming friends here, because they are a perverse generation in 
Wyoming, and they need all the good influences that can be brought around them. 
For instance, I noticed that five or six or seven years ago Senator Warren came 
over here and stayed two weeks. He was not a Senator then, but immediately 
after that, Congress thought it necessary to pass some most repressive legislation 
as to the morals of this community. (Laughter.) I am glad to see my Texan 
friends here. They were about the best fellows over at Denver. I believe if Texas 
men would come oftener to Utah they would grow, to be about the biggest State in 
the Union. I am glad to see Kansas represented here, and I am sorry that one 
Kansas man didn’t come, because then I would have made a little fight to have 
had another man chairman because we used him pretty tough in Denver and he 
has got the clearest cut face and is about the nicest old gentleman in the world, 
put he got off wrong in Denver and we had to bring him to. I was anxious for 
him to come and I wanted to go and appeal to the magnanimity of California and 
Colorado to make him the chairman. If there is any Kansas man here I wish you 
would tender him my regrets. Indeed I am glad to see you all, and if anyone in 
Utah is not doing the right thing by you, if the hotels are over-charging you— 
(laughter)—if the railroads are not doing the square thing in freights— 

A DELEGATE: We have passes. 

Mr. Goopwin: If there is anything wrong, come to us—any of us, and we 
will try to remedy it, and by the next time you come here, which I hope will be 
not longer than next year, we will have the most beautiful hall to receive you in 
that you ever stepped into. I say that because a good many Utah people are 
ashamed of this hall just now. They feel as though they had made a mistake in 
not getting the hall finished before you came. The only satisfaction they have is 
that if this hall does not answer you can go out under Utah’s sun any time in the 
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year and hold an open air meeting with perfect comfort. This is so all winter 
long. This is about an average of our winter weather. (Laughter.) I am very 
much obliged to you, gentlemen. I am much obliged to you, Mr. President, and iL 
tell you the truth, that when this Convention met, and up to the moment I was 
called upon, I did not mean that my voice should be raised in it, because I learned 
my lesson from my Colorado friends, that there is even a time when a Utah or a 
Colorado man ought to assume to be modest, even if he is not. (Laughter and 
Applause.) 

Mr. IrisH, of California: 
Gentlemen of the Committee: 

We are within a short time now of the hour set by the fixed rule of the Con- 
vention for its afternoon adjournment. Believing that the discussions of the day 
have covered, and well covered, the entire range of topics suggested for debate, I 
desire to offer, and for a few moments discuss, a resolution which I believe will 
embody and express the sentiments which have been listened to today by the mem- 
bers of this Congress: 

Resolved, That this Convention is in favor of granting in trust to the States 
and Territories needful of irrigation all the lands now a part of the public domain 
within such States and Territories, excepting mineral lands, for the purpose of 
developing irrigation to render lands now arid fertile and capable of supporting a 
population. 

resolved, That the trust so created shall be so conditioned to secure the owner- 
ship of lands ‘to actual cultivators in small holdings not exceeding 320 acres, secured 
against extortion in the use of water rights. 

Resolved, That said grant of land should be made by the United States so con- 
ditioned that ‘the States receiving the benefit shall use the funds received from the 
sale of such lands to invest in irrigation securities or the construction of irrigation 
works. 


Gentlemen, believing, as I have listened carefully today and with pleasure 
every moment to the discussion and to the expression of opinion, that these resolu- 
tions, when briefly explained, embody the sentiment of the Convention, it is my 
purpose to moye that this committee, at the close of my remarks, rise and report 
these resolutions to the Convention as the sense of the committee. Then they come 
before the Convention itself for its action. Now, we have heard today all of the 
different varieties of lands yet a part of the public domain within these States and 
Territories, discussed. We are dealing, gentlemen, in its essence, not with a new 
question. We are dealing with a question in this Convention as old as the appear- 
ance of the Anglo-Saxon race in the earliest American Colony. We are dealing 
with the question of increase by immigration of the population of a section of our 
country. Every nation that has a civilization and a government that partakes of 
its sentiment is today either in one form or the other, dealing with precisely the 
same question that has called us together--the question of population. Those that 
are over-crowded are offering bounties to their people to migrate, to go to some 
strange land, and those to whom the reception of these strange people is not taste- 
ful are taking measures by legislative and by executive action to restrict the eom- 
ing of these strangers that are sent from abroad. In one form or other every 
civilized people on earth is dealing in its statesmanship and its legislation with this 
same question of population, which is the essence of the issue that has called us 
together. Now, the resolutions which I have read embody the dealing with the 
forest lands, with the grazing lands and with the arid lands. Within the scope of 
that first resolution there is room for a policy agreeable to the people concerned, 
touching the final disposition and devotion to human use of each of these varieties 
of land. How best can we persuade the Congress of this Republic to give us the 
opportunity for this separate and useful dealing with these three varieties of land 
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that make up the public domain within the States and Territories that we repre- 
sent? Shall we ask it as a donation outright? Shall we ask it as a gift? Shall 


' we ask between the United States and these States and Territories the relation of 


donor and donee without condition? In my own judgment to prefer that request 
would be unwise, because I do not believe that the Congress of the United States 
can ever be so moved upon as to grant it. Then shall we ask it as an alternative ? 
Shall we ask the creation between the nation and these States and Territories of 
the relation of trustor and trustee? For my own part (and I have given some ‘ 
study and what judgment I have to a consideration of our relations to the Federal 
Government as they may affect this question) I believe that the relation of trustor 
and trustee is that which we should seek, under such conditions as shall protect 
the rights of the individual citizen. For I beg to say to you now, men—you are 
Americans—that unless now, at the very beginning, and in the continuance of the 
forcing of this issue upon public attention, and in its final conclusion, at each step 
and process of the work that we have in hand, we have in view all the time the 
fact that out of our work should issue what? The right of the American citizen, 
the husband of a wife and the father of a family, to acquire without extortion land 
upon which to build his home, unless we consider the interests of the actual settler 
as against the selfish interests of all the rest of the world, then all that we do here _ 
today will have been done in vanity and its result will be but vexation of spirit. 
(Applause.) Then, in order that we may preserve by the best possible means the 
right of the actual settler to make himself a home, and by his own fireside to rear 
an American family, that we may throw around him every protection, let us place 
his rights within that relation of trustor and trustee, so that if the State, the trus 
tee, nearest in relation to him, shall forget his rights, there is an appeal to be made 
by him to the sense of justice, which from the first Congress that met in the city of 
Philadelphia under the constitution of 1787 until this hour has never been appealed 
to in vain, earnestly, in the Congress of the United States. (Applause.) Then let 
us seek the relation of trustor and trustee. 

Is that a new relation between the Federal Government and the States? No, 
it is a relation as old as the development of the same necessity that is upon us in a 
State wherein there remain unappropriated parts of the public domain. I need not 
go further back in history than the appearance of this necessity than in the State 
of Illinois, now one of the greatest commonwealths in this sisterhood of republics, 
but there was a time in the history of Illinois when she was as poor and as abject 
and in as desperate straits as the Stateof Nevada, which is believed all over the 
U nited States to be in the death-struggle. Great as she is now, the State of Illinois 
saw the hour when she had to appeal to someone outside of her own borders. 
To some power to lift her out of her condition of desperation. With a small debt 
purdening her people, they found it impossible to discharge the interest, and not at 
all to be considered as possible that. the principle should be discharged, and there 
met in her capital a delegated convention of Il’ \noisians to consider the ways and 
means by which the petty debt of the State of Illinois might be repudiated and the 
flag of that State go down in dishonor. When that convention met, surrounded by 
a complaining people, brought to a crucial condition under this burden of debt, 
there lay upon a sick bed in a hotel in that city Stephen A. Douglas, the statesman 
of the West (applause), and he, lying upon his sick bed, wrote this resolution: 


Resolved, That while the State of Illinois may never be able to pay a dollar of 
her debt, so help me God, she will- never repudiate a penny of it. (Applause. ) 


That came from a strong man to the salvation of acommonwealth. Entering 
the Congress of the United States, Stephen A. Douglas did—what ? He asked of 
the Republic to create between itself and the State of Illinois the condition of trus- . 
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tor and trustee, and that condition was created, and the State of Illinois, at the 
hands of Congress, became the trustee of the grant, which resulted in the construc- 
tion of the Illinois Central railroad, and by providing a ready means for the ingress 
of population to that State and for the egress of the surplus products of its peo- 
ple, laid the foundation for the greatness of that commonwealth which now stands ~ 
forth among the American States. (Applause. ) 

And I call you further to witness, we are gathered here the sons of many 
commonwealths. I do not listen with any degree of pleasure, and sometimes not 
with patience when I hear any man here in this rugged West denounce the older 
sections of the country, because we have to trace ourselves back but a few gener- 
ations in order to find the dust of our sires and our grand sires sleeping in the soil 
of those States which were greatened by their manhood. I need not say to any 
Tllinoisian here by birth or descent that the State of Illinois has already fulfilled 
the trust reposed in her, protected the rights of her people in all things, and 
observed the injunctions laid upon her in every way. Go to the States around her 
—to my own native State of Iowa. Though I do not live there now and my per- 
sonal concerns are no concerns of yours, yet itis with me as it is with every man, 
there is something in the soil where he first saw the sunshine that appeals to hiS 
sentiments, and I can say as Mary of England did when she died, remembering in 
her case the memory of her great disappointment and defeat as we in our case re- 
member a great dignity and pleasure and honor, we can say with her, that when 
we die the name of our native State may be found written upon our hearts. In 
my own native State of Iowa, there came this necessity that is now upon the 
States and Territories represented upon this floor—the need of population. Under 
our foot a rich soil, over our head a kindly sun, every condition supplied by nature 
for prosperity, but a lack of population; and when that time came to Iowa, to her 
early statesmen (and thank God they were statesmen), the appeal went again to 
the Congress of the Republic for the creation of the relation of trustor and trustee 
between the Union and the State of Iowa, and in February, 1856, the Congress of 
the United States granted the public domain lying within the limits of the State ‘of 
Iowa to the State in trust, for what? In order that the State might re-grant that 
public domain to railways, to secure the construction of that great need of all new 
communities, the means of transportation of their surplus products to the markets of 
the world. And so in that State the lesson was taught again, of the value of the 
relation of trustor and trustee between the Union and the State. Thesame policy 
was adopted in Wisconsin, Minnesota, I believe in some form or other in the State 
of Nebraska, and I believe also it has not been unknown to Kansas. The trust 
being so conditioned as that every acre of land granted for this express purpose to 
that purpose was devoted and to no other. 

Now, then, let us ask that this precedent that strikes every man in the East 
who knows the history of the dealings of the State with the nation upon this ques- 
tion of means of facilitating the question of the movement of population by pro- 
viding the means of existence or the means of transportation to market, let us 
appeal to this, which is in the common knowledge of all who know the history of 
their country in behalf of the plan which is the purpose that has brought us 
together. Let us ask that the Congress of the nation shall create between these 
States and Territories this same relation. Let us fall back upon this venerable 
precedent which has been justified by its work. We will then be asking no noy- 
elty. We will then be plunging the country into a discussion of no financial 
scheme; we will disconnect this question entirely from all other questions and 
present it as it was presented by the people of these other commonwealths in the 
hour of their desperation; present it to the Congress of the United States simply 
and alone as the creation of a trusteeship, whose conditions shall be guarded by 
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the Federal government, and whose conditions, if they be violated, shall cause the 
resumption of that trust by the Federal Government. 

“Now I haye listened today on this floor to explicit declarations of crime and 
mistake on the part of the Federal Government in dealing with western lands, and 
they have been applauded. I have listened on this floor today to equally explicit 
confessions of frauds by the States in dealing with parts of the public domain of 
which they were the actual donees, and that has been applauded with equal vigor. 
So it seems that neither States nor the nation alone has been able to secure absolute 
purity and equity in the administration of the public lands in a way to benefit the 
people most concerned in their devotion to noblest utility. Then let us, by this 
relation of trustor and trustee, bring the interest and the genius and the sense of 
equity of both State and nation to the protection of the individual American citi- 
zen in his right to own the soil and in his right to own that gift of God, the water 
that springs from the sky. 

Now let us follow this policy fora moment. I introduced these resolutions as 
the crystallization—as the concrete of the topics presented here for discussion. I 
introduced them because in my judgment they embody the easiest way. The gen- 
tlemen may say, ‘‘ Well, but you ask for the devotion of all the public domain.” 
“Yes, but the greater includes the less.” The greater includes the less. If Con- 
gress as an introduction shall choose to give us only the arid lands, we will take 
them. If the arid and forest lands, we will take them. If the grazing lands, as 
such we will take them, If she will give us all embodied in this address, we will 
take all. If she will give us part we will take part. Now let us suppose, my - 
friends, that Congress gives us all of the public domain within our State and Ter- 
ritorial lines. What then may be the policy under which we will administer that 
trust? In the first place, if we be men of conscience and patriotism we will admin- 
ister it strictly under its conditions, whether those conditions shall prove to bea 
bar to the realization of all our expectations or not. 'Take now the case of the 
grazing lands which has been raised by men who I know are earnest in their desire 
that these grazing lands, which by reason of altitude, of aridity, or other physical 
cause, can never by irrigation or any other means be reduced to agricultural pur- 
poses, be given to the State with all the others, then the State in its administra- 
tion of its trust under this resolution will so administer those grazing lands as to 
produce a revenue to its treasury, which shall be invested in irrigation securities 
or in the construction of irrigation works, and the State will deal with the grazing 
land problem. The State will meet the grazers face to face. The State will either 
py lease or sale, under the conditions of this trust, dispose of the grazing lands 
proper, the pastoral lands that can never serve any other purpose so that they may 
yield their highest value, so that they may be protected against that consequence 
which has now flown from their lack of private ownership, in which the herdsman 
and the flock master rival with each other, and rival herders and rival flock mas - 
ters contend even to the death for the possession of the range, regarding only 
their ability to get there first and let their animals destroy all the herbage, and 
then go away and leave wastes behind them. We can redeem by the policy indi- 
cated by this resolution the grazing lands of the West from the misfortune that 
has now fallen upon them. This is a subject that I have investigated with care. 
All this side of the Missouri River I have procured vicariously the introduction of 
propositions for leases in the courts of the United States dealing with this question 
in a way that I believe to be just to the people and just tothe public. So you see, 
my friends who are interested in this phase of the question, in that resolution is 
indicated the policy of giving the States power to deal with your grazing lands 
under the conditions of this trust. 

Now how about the forest lands? It is the history of mankind that the people 
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best calculated to take care of forest land are those who are the most benefitted by 
their preservation. Now we have heard how the forests of the west have been 
burned. My friend Newlands this morning said that during a Democratic adminis- 
tration in Oregon he found the forests on fire. That is so, and I regret to offer to 
my friend Newlands a very painful surprise when I tell him that I have been in 
Oregon under this Republican administration’andjI found the forests burning just 
as much as they did when the Democrats were in'power. (Laughter and applause). 
I don’t know whether the special agents were in the fields then absorbing the funds 
that might have gone to the preservation of {the {forests. But if they were not in 
the field, then the money was not being absorbed by them, and under an adminis- 
tration that considers prayerfully even the fall of a sparrow, the money not being 
devoted to the special agent, ought to have been given certainly to the preservation 
of the forests; if it was not; because in Oregon I saw forest fires so obscuring the 
noon-day sun that if my friend had been there he could not have even read the 
platform of his party without the aid of a lantern. So you see it is not a question 
of politics or of parties. We are cruelly, neglectfully and guiltily permitting the 
destruction of the forests, and in the forests there,lies the affluent fountain upon 
which you must depend for the irrigation of the plains. The Arabs, living in 
their arid country have a proverb that the=tree isjthe mother of the fountain, 
and it is true. Now, with such matters in the hands of officers who are without 
local responsibility, and remote from the officers of general jurisdiction, the 
forests of this region are being destroyed. In the report of the Secretary of the 
Interior, made last December, under the secretaryship of Mr. Noble, of last year, 
isa statement that in the Yellowstone Pass, which is under federal jurisdiction, 
with three companies of federal cavalry there, to maintain order and prevent 
accidents—in the Yellowstone Valley last year there were sixty forest fires; and I 
was never more impressed in my life than I was byjthe declaration of the Secretary 
that five of these forest fires were uncontrollable and were permitted to burn them- 
selves out. Why, in California last year in the Sierra Nevada mountains, twenty- 
five millions of dollars worth of lumber was destroyed at the current price of 
stumpage by these uncontrollable forest fires. Now, gentlemen, the Congress of 
the United States has never indicated a policy of forest preservation. It has never 
been intelligently discussed there asit should have been discussed by the men whom 
you delegate as your immediate representatives in that body. Now, then, let us 
make this trusteeship cover the forest land. Then the State may provide intelli- 
gently a policy that will secure the cutting of the timber tree when it is ripe, but 
will leave the growing tree to stand until in the years of God it shall have ripened 
to be an object fit for devotion to the economies of man. We can have then in every 
State an intelligent attention paid to the question of forestry, and the preservation 
of the lives of these living mothers of the fountain, and we never can do it until we 
have State trusteeship of the forest lands, restrained and encouraged and enlight- 
ened by whatever the Federal Government can contribute to those ends. Now, 
you see, gentlemen, that we cover then in this resolution the entire question. It is 
not drawn like an act of Congress. It is not drawn like an act entitled an act, but 
it is drawn as all conclusions of a deliberate body must be drawn. It is the erys- 
tallization of argument, and not the argument itself. Too often bodies of this kind 
are defeated in their purpose by sending to Congress a memorial which has a stump 
speech in its belt, and any expression of that kind which goes to Congress is always 
thrown aside under the table and forgotten. Resolutions, the beginning of which 
has been forgotten by the listener before the end is reached, are never of a force. 
They are not delivered with any impact. Therefore, this resolution, as I say, is 
the concrete, the crystallization of what I believe to be the judgment and sentiment 
of this Convention. 
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Now, one word further in explanation. The question of the public schools and 
the division of these public lands as an addition to the endowment of the thirty- 
sixth and sixteenth sections (a policy which we owe to J efferson, the author of the 
Declaration of Independence), that we shall, in addition to that endowment, ask of 
this public domain to add to the school endowment. I ‘do not believe that we 
should mix the question of irrigation and education together, and I will tell you 
why. There is time enough after the trusteeship shall have been conditioned and 
created, after the States shall have had some experience in the handling of this 
trust—there is time enough to consider whether we will have enough land left or 
enough money as the proceeds of its sale or lease left to devote to the increase of 
the endowment of our public schools. In the meantime we do not want schools 
in this country until we have people and children to receive the benefits of an 
American education. We must bring the people here first. And remember that 
when we have brought the people here, when we have enabled them, as is their 
right under the laws of God and their country, to have homes protected from 
extortion, when we have brought the people here, then on the assessable value of 
the property, which creation wedded to their labor will make, there will be a fund 
upon which to draw by local taxation for the support of the school house which I 
hope to see upon every hill throughout this region this side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Let us leavethat then to come up in its day. Let us not consider the 
building of school houses now nor the endowment of schools out of this trust. Let 
ns irrigate first. Let us moisten the soil. Let us sow fields and plant orchards, 
and let us grow willows, from which may be cut switches to whip the children 
when they go to school and keep them in the way they should go; and when all 
this has been done, it will be time enough to consider the question of asking Con- 
gress to increase the limits of this Trust Association, and the question of the devotion 
of what may be left to the increase of the public school endowment. 

Now, gentlemen, I have explained with great frankness what I believe would 


_ be the effect of the adoption of the expression which I have read as the expression 


of this Convention. I say it with some degree of experience, of which I do not 
boast by any means—with some degree of experience of the difficulty of obtaining 
legislation. I know that if you present an act to Congress, that that act becomes 
the victim of legislative technicalities, of the refinement of fancy of every member 
on the floor; but you present to Congress a proposition concreted and crystalized» 
and Congress, if it can be moved upon to consider that proposition, will itself pro- 
vide the detail which is necessary for its transmutation into law. This is my 
purpose then, to as simply as possible, and as forcibly as possible, declare the 
purpose which I believe is held by the members of this Convention. Then, gentlemen, 
it is my purpose further now, to move that this committee rise and report these 
resolutions to the Congress as expressive of its wish, and when these resolutions, 
ifthe committee shall agree with me, are reported to the Congress, then in that 
Congress they may become the subject of further discussion, and then I will ask 
you to indulge me while I invite you to a genuine pleasure by listening to the 
advocacy or further presentation of these resolutions to the Congress by my friend 
William H. Mills of California, and after that discussion in the Congress can take 
whatever course the judgment of the members present may dictate. 


DELEGATE (Kansas): I want to hear from Governor Warren. Governor 
Warren has had a good deal of experience in Congress and has made an attempt to 
pass a bill on this question through that body, and I would like to hear from him. 

Mr. IrR1sH: The committee must rise or we will be entirely out of order. We 
all desire to hear from Senator Warren. 

Mr. NEWLANDS: Before Mr. Irish closes his address we should all like to hear 
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from him with reference to any particular limitations on the grant. I understand 
that we are all agreed that limitations shall be imposed on this grant, which will 
enforce honesty in the distribution of the lands, provided it does not impair the 
efficiency of the grant itself. There can be no objection whatever to a trust to the — 
effect that the proceeds of these lands shall be devoted to the reclamation of arid 
lands, but if my reading of this resolution was correct, it provides for a limitation 
of the grant itself to individuals in acreage, to 320 acres. I would like to hear from 
Mr. Irish with reference to that proposition. 

Mr. IrtsH: I will not take up much time in explaining my theory. The less 
detail we have in this expression the better. The mineral lands are excepted. From 
the disposition of the rest the State receiving the benefits shall use the funds 
received for investment in irrigation securities or construction of irrigation works, - 
and that the ownership to the actual settler of these lands shall be secured in this 
trust in tracts not exceeding 320 acres, and that the settler shall be protected from 
extortion in the use of water rights. Now those are all the limitations that I 
believe it is proper to suggest to Congress. Others may occur to that body, and 
the representatives of this body will be in consultation with them, and other 
limitations and conditions can be discussed. ; 

Mr. NEWLANDS: Will it not be the case that the limitation on the grant to 
320 acres would produce the same results as are now accomplished by the limita- 
tion of the grant from the Government to desert land reclaimers to 640 acres ? We 
know that that act has not been operative. It is utterably impossibie for aman to 
get a river to water the 320 acres, as much so as the 640 acres. 

Mr. IrtsH: No that is not the idea. The original act was administered by 
the Government of the United States. The provisions of this trust will be admin- 
istered by the States under the conditions fixed by the Government, and there will 
be abundance of time to secure such a refinement of conditions as not to make the 
trust itself impossible of execution. I therefore move Mr. Chairman that the 
committee rise and report these resolutions to the Congress as its expression of 
opinion, with the request that they be adopted by the Congress itself. 

(Motion seconded.) 

Mr. CARPENTER, of Colorado: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

This presents in many respects a great question that we all appreciate. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The gentleman from California has not yielded the floor. 

Mr. CLARK, from Montana: I would like to hear the resolution read again. 

(Resolutions re-read by Mr. Irish.) 

Mr. IrtsH: Now I call for my motion, Mr. Chairman. 

DELEGATE: We want an opportunity to discuss those. 

MR. InisH: When the committee rises and reports to the Congress, then the 
same discussion is renewed in the Congress. 

Mr. NEWLANDS: But in the meanwhile you purpose that those resolutions 
shall have the endorsement of the committee of the whole without debate. Now I 
have something to say and I think others have something to say with reference to 
those resolutions. 

DELEGATES: We have. 


Mr. NEWLANDS: I wish that the action of this Congress shall be wise, above 
all things, and that we shall not suggest to Congress a limitation which will abso- 
lutely withdraw the efficiency and operation of the grant. That is whatI am 
afraid of, and I think this is a matter that should be discussed. We are now crys- 
tallizing the action of this Convention, and we ought to be deliberate about it, and 
thus far we have been general in our discussions, without reference to any specific 
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proposition; and it is proposed that these resolutions shall be referred to the Con- 


gress with our endorsement without debate, and it is that that I oppose. 


Mr. IrRtsH: No, I beg pardon, I have been misunderstood by the gentleman 
from Nevada here. It is simply proposed that this committee now rise and report 
these resolutions to this Irrigation Congress as expressive of its judgment, 

Mr. NEWLANDS: All of the resolutions? 

Mr. IRIs: No, these that I hold in my hand. 

Mr. NEWLANDS: These as the expression of its judgment? 

Mr. IRIsH: Yes. : 

Mr. NEWLANDS: That means the approval of the committee of the whole. - 
You want that done without debate? 

Mr. IrtsH: I don’t wish to press it, but I wish to call the attention of the 
Congress to the fact that the hour fixed for adjournment has arrived. 

DELEGATE: We have twenty minutes yet. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The hour is 5 o’clock. 

Mr. IRIsH: Oh, I beg pardon; the hour is 5. I yield the floor. 

Mr. CARPENTER, (Col.) 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

Ihave no speech to make, but it is simply in regard to this question of these 
resolutions, as to the sense of the Convention. These resolutions as presented do, 
as the gentleman from Nevada has said, involve the approval of the Convention. 
We have a committee upon resolutions, one from each State and Territory, and 
there ought to be a voice from each State and Territory upon the expression of this 
Convention. These resolutions ought to go there it seems to me, for one thing, as 
wellas the resolutions that have previously been presented by individual members 
of our body.. I don’t say anything as to whether these are or are not the sense of 
the Convention, or wish to express anything either in favor of or against them 
now; but Ialso know that there are people at all, because I believe, if I can judge 
of the sentiment of this Convention, that the result will be all that I can wish for. 
And it is results that we aré after in this world, and I do not believe that it is ex- 
pedient to spend time in talking at any time, Mr. Chairman, when we can get 
what we want without it. 

It is nearly a quarter of a century since I first had my attention directed to the 
matter of irrigation and the reclamation of arid land, and that was when I for the 
first time visited the Salt Lake valley. Up to that time I had not had my attention 
directed to subjects of that nature, and you can imagine what a revelation it was 
to me, coming froma State onthe Atlantic coast, riding hundreds of miles over 
the desert in a stage coach, and finally following down the streams, the Weber, the 
Bear River, and finally reaching the Salt Lake valley, and arriving at this beauti- 
ful city. Isaid then that that people who could settle in what seemed to me the 
most God forsaken part of the earth, and could force from her desert soil the crops 
that I then saw, deserved to have a name in history over and abovethose who have 
been interested in agriculture in any place in the world. [Applause.] I said then, 
and [ have borne testimony ever since to the fact, that Utah had presented an ex- 
ample, unprecedented to the world, and she deserved a credit from the entire 
world for the integrity and the ability, the perseverance and the skill with which 
she had reduced this arid Jand, and brought the rose where the cactus formerly 
grew. 

Since that time I have had my attention turned to California, and as I look 
over the delegation from there, I can almost see a halo of light over their brainy 
heads and faces, and certainly there is a halo of light lying over that State on the 
Pacific, on account of her achievements. The State of California is to be admired 
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for her monumental audacity, and the magnificence of her achievments, by wrest- 
ing from the most adverse circumstances, the greatest success. [Applause. ] 

My friend from Oregon, where I believe they have four or five feet of water 
fall from the heayens during the year, has insinuated that the State of California 
as represented here today, was modest. Now, gentlemen, I want to deny that ac- 
cusation, and say that modesty does not become the State of California. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] Isay that the dash and the brilliancy that is characteristic of 
that State has no business to be modest, here nor anywhere else. Now, I say in 
the presence of men from Utah, and men from California, is it strange that I feel 
like standing with uncovered head and bowing in humility and reverence to those 
who are veterans in this subject that we are discussing today, and is it strange 
that I should like to be permitted to remain a listener, and not undertake to teach 
those who have spent years where I have spent months perhaps, in the study of. 
this art or this science? 

Some three or four days ago, and I now have the eye of the gentleman who 
edits the Salt Lake Tribune, I had my attention called to an article over the signa- 
ture of Mr. Trimmer, and although I am a modest man under some circumstances, 
and I approach this subject with due humility, I never really had before a realiz- 
ing sense of my own insignificance and my own lack of knowledge, untilin that 
article I found that that spot that has been held out for, lo, this many a year, as all 
that was perfect, the Garden of Eden,—that that Garden of Eden had been the 
birthplace of irrigation. Now, Iam disposed to accept the gentleman’s statement 
that the Garden of Eden, as beautiful as it is described, was perhaps the produc- 
tion in part of irrigation, and the application artifially of water to the soil. I take 
it that if it be true that the initial spot where they commenced to build this world, 
if the spot where poor humanity originated, was the product and owed its exist- 
ence and its magificence to irrigation, the application of water, and if it be true, 
and I assert it is, that all the old countries of power and eminence were countries 
where irrigation was practiced, and if still further we accept the statement that 
men, statesmen, soldiers, financiers, and great men generally, are those who come 
from what was formerly arid soil reduced by irrigation, and if it be true, and it 
certainly is, that land is the one thing that is circumscribed in this world, and that 
while we may discover under it vast riches and vast deposits, still, as to acreage we 
have discovered all the land there is in the world; and if it be true nearly all the 
land that is left to be disposed of to the settler and the newcomer is arid,—if all 
these things be true, is it not also true, as so eloquently expressed by my distin- 
guished friend from California, when he asserted this morning that the solution 
of this question was the greatest one before the American people today, that it 
was overand above politics, finance in fact every other question? Why, when I 
think that if we accept the proposition that they irrigated in the Garden of Eden 
and when I think perhaps that the very garment constructed of fig leaves and 
worn by Eve, was the product of irrigation, when my mind goes further, and 
I presume that the very apple with which Eve tempted Adam was grown, 
through the influences of the fertilizing fluid, water, and whenI further pursue 
the subject, and think perhaps that sin itself,in its luxurious depravity, was enlarged 
and rendered more attractive by the fructifying effects of irrigation, then I think 
indeed that it is the question of the hour, and the one that we should grap- 
ple with without further delay or circumlocution. And Iagree with the proposi- 
tion made in that connection, that if this subject is the all important one for us 
today, we canin no way emphasize it better, and in no way popularize it more 
than for this Convention to take up no other subject as a Convention, except the 
one of irrigation and arid lands. [Applause.] There are other great questions, 
and there are other subjects that weshould like to debate, and that I should like to 
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hear debated, but if we would proceed to that, let us adjourn this Conyentlon sine 
die, when we shall have settled this question, and then re-assemble as another, if we 
wish to get the fullest effect of our work here today. I believe that if this question 
goes down from this place to the Congress of the United States, backed by the fact 
that men came five hundred, one thousand, fifteen hundred miles, indeed and far- 
ther, perhaps on an average of five hundred miles, to give expression here on this 
center of irrigation, in this great object lesson that is before the nation; if they, 
coming here with the express purpose of taking up irrigation, with the express 
purpose of considering the matter of irrigating lands, and with the express pur- 
pose of making known their wants to Congress, they will have accomplished a . 
public endorsement, the greater than which has never transpired. [Applause.] I 
believe that you detract ninety per cent. from the power, if you take up and dis- 
cuss any other subject until this is disposed of. [Applause.] 

Congress cannot lend a deaf ear to a people who represent sixteen to twenty 
States and Territories here. Ask the one question, and ask it earnestly. And 
again you run no risk of offending Congressmen and Senators upon any other 
proposition, because you only consider the one; and while I agree again with my 
distinguished and interesting friend, Mr. Newlands of Nevada, that we should 
assert ourselves in the West, and that we should organize in the West, still we 
must remember that when we proceed to obtain from Congress the passage of an 
act, that the imperial State of New York casts almost as many votes as the arid 
region, and certainly two of the States vote as many, we should apply as directly 
to them upon the one question as possible. 

_ Now, I know that twenty minutes is but ashort time, and [am not going into the 
question which has been so much more ably represented by others, except to say 
that it seems to me we can present this matter to the people as one not affecting 
alone the arid region, but our entire country. It is said, and has been stated here 
by a number of gentlemen not in public, but in private conversation, that the 
streams are utilized, ‘and that there is no more water in this or that state or part of 
a state; but remembering that the main object that we seek here now is the stor- 
age of the snows and rains and water in the mountains; when we remember that 
six or eight months of the year, and at times when the flood is greatest, it passes 
by us without any utilization, and when we undertake to estimate that we use 
less perhaps than one eighth of the entire water with our present system, how 
great becomes the magnificent proportions of the scheme, if I may term it such, of 
undertaking to save all of the water that falls in the mountains. And when I say 
it affects all the people, it certainly inures to the benefit of those nearest to the 
water, who use it for irrigation. Those below in turn use the same water, and 
streams that are now dry through the entire season in Nebraska, in Kansas, and 
other States situated midway between the great rivers and the mountains, will 
have from five to ten times the water that they have now. ‘The southern States 
which are inundated at present with the water that flows down unused, will have 
that water retained at fiood time, and will get the benefit at the time of drouth. 

Now, I have been much interested in the inquiries, and in the propositions 
regarding restrictions; and noting that I have been the subject of some criticism 
as to objects sought by as bill which] had the honor to prepare, and which was en- 
dorsed too late for action, I desire to say, which is perhaps unnecessary, first, that 
I have no personal interest whatever in legislation of this kind, except such as 
benefits the State that I have the honor to represent, and a part of the country 
that I love so well; and that has a right to expect me to be faithful to its inter- 
ests. (Applause.) Ido not want to see a bill passed that is not surrounded with 
every possible restriction, that the best brain of the country can suggest. Ido not 
want to see the law so constructed or passed that it can inure to the benefit of cor- 
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porations. I want to see first, the land in the arid region go to the States; and I 
would not be afraid personally, although I do not advocate that, to have the entire 
land within the borders of every State, including the mineral, go to the State, 
under proper restrictions. (Applause.) I would have the States, before they can 
secure these lands, pass laws, irrevocable, irrepealable, without the consent of the 
United States to provide, first, that the State shall protect its forests and timber 
land. In that connection I desire to say that it is my belief that 97 per cent. of the 
timber that is destroyed today is destroyed by fire. The State can certainly pro- 
tect the forests to a degree that the United States can hardly do with its present 
arrangement for the purpose. I would like to see a restriction that would provide 
that the acreage should be limited to 160, to 320, or such other amount as may seem 
best, although I realize that land can be purchased in quantity, and amassed in 
great estates, as well after it has gone from the States as the United States. But 
my purpose would be to reclaim these lands, and to provide that actual settlers can 
procure them in amounts sufficient to make them homes, that they can procure 
them from the State at exactly the cost to the State of those lands. I would like to 
see the water applied so that the settler would not pay a nickle more for his water 
than it absolutely costs. I am one of those who believe that there is entire justice 
in the demand that we make, if we ask the United States to surrender its trustee- 
ship in favor of the States, to the end that the public lands which belong to the 
sovereign people may be held in trust by the States themselves for the people, 
rather than by the United States. [Applause.] It has been said here that we must 
ask these lands as a gift, or we must purchase them. I claim that the lands belong 
to us, and I claim that it is unjust to say on the one side, or to admit on the 
other, that there is any hardship upon any of the Eastern States because of the 
fact that we ask that these lands be segregated, and that each State shall know its 
ownership by having the land within its borders entirely under its own control, 
subject, however, to the restrictions that may go out into the charter itself, or the 
mode of transfer. The older States had first the lands that were in their lines, and. 
they have had since some of them for a century and some of them for less, the pro- 
ceeds that have been wrung from the efforts of the pioneer when he buys the 
western land. They have had the proceeds of that to build fortifications, to expend 
upon their harbors and rivers, and that notwithstanding they had the land within 
their borders, they have had the proceeds of all the valuable portions of ours. 
(Applause. ) 

Now, I have confidence in the ability, I have confidence in the integrity and in 
the patriotism of those men who have been drawn from the colleges, the schools, 
the manufactories, the farms, of the eastern States, and who have shown their 
foresight and independence and superiority by shaking off the influences of the 
effete, luxurious east, and coming here as pioneers, and settling up this country. 
I believe they have lost nothing in honor and nothing in intelligence, and I believe 
that if there are any States in the Union capable of taking care of themselves, they 
are those States that are populated by the men that have first built up the eastern 
States, and then have come here and erected and continued these commonwealths 
that are known today as the arid States. (Applause.) Surround this proposition 
with all the restrictions that you please, but remember that this is not a court of 
last resort. That Congress will settle this, and when you consider that, and when 
you remember that, you will perhaps agree with me that in crystallizing this senti- 
ment, about all that is strictly necessary for you to do here now is to say: We ask 
that the Government take its hand off of our necks, so far as the solving of this 
reclamation of the arid lands problem is concerned; give us that which is worth- 
less to others, and let us see if we can become self-supporting, remembering that 
we haye more interest in keeping the proper restrictions around these lands 
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_ remembering that we have more interest in increasing our population, than the 


eastern States can possibly have. (Applause.) 


Mr. Irish: I desire to offer the following as a substitute for the motion made 
by the gentleman from Colorado: 


That the committee rise and request the Congress to order the committee on 
resolutions to report tomorrow morning, and that the committee on the whole be 
discharged from further consideration of the subject. 


Motion seconded, put and unanimously carried. 


Mr. IRIsH: This simply means that tomorrow the committee on resolutions 
will report to the Congress, and that the discussion of the report will be in the 
Congress and not in the committee of the whole. 

MR. CARPENTER: Mr. Chairman, is this question debatable. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Yes, it is debatable. 


Mr. CARPENTER: It seems to me, gentlemen of the Congress, that we need 
more discussion— 


MR. ESTEE. Let us have a report. 
DELEGATE (New Mexico): There is nothing to hinder having a report. 


Mk. IrisH: If you will permit me one word, Mr. Carpenter. Tomorrow, if 
this Congress choose, it is entirely competent for it to go into committee of the 
whole again that is all. There is no desire here on the part of anybody to trammel 
discussion—and will you permit me a word, as a matter of personal explanation. 
I fear that Senator Warren of Wyoming, and his friends, understood me to mean 
in my former motion, that he should not be heard by this body. God knows that 
was not my intention, because I desire to have the pleasure of hearing him in the 
Congress, or any where else. 


MR. WARREN: I beg to assure the gentleman that I had no such idea. 

THE CHARMAN: One word of explanation I ought to make myself, because I 
thought this solution would satisfy everybody. The committee simply rises and 
asks to be discharged, and turns the matter over to the committee during the 


- evening, and I thought perhaps by tomorrow morning the committee might crysta- 


lize it in form, so that it could be adopted, or at all events be open to discussion. 
The Congress can then go into committee of the whole on the report of the Com- 
mittee on Platform, after they have considered it during the evening, and I thought 
that everybody would be in favor of haying the Committee. on Platform have this 
matter before them this evening, so that they could report tomorrow morning. I 
supposed that that would be an easy solution of the question, and I hardly thought 
it would be objectionable, so I want to explain why I put it more rapidly than I 
ought to. 

Mr. CARPENTER: This, I understand, is a substitute for a motion which I 
made? 

Calls for the question. 

Mr. CARPENTER: And I will accept it. ‘ 


Mr. Mitis: I wish to saya word. We appointed a committee on platform 
and resolutions, by the report of the committee on order of business. Now, we 
referred to them the whole question of a platform, and a series of resolutions to 
erystalize the expression of this Convention, and that committee did not discharge 
the duty, as the Convention expected they would by bringing in a framework, as 
it were, of the expressions of the Convention, which, by amendment, might be 
made to conform, and by common consent to constitute the basis of an agreement 
among us. Finding that the committee on platform and resolutions had not done 
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this thing, but have submitted to us a series of questions, which they desire us to 
spend the day in discussing, for their instruction, as to what this Convention meant, 
as to what it desired should be expressed, we have spent the day in that discussion, 
and it is the duty of the committee now, after hearing that discussion, to discharge 
the duty, first incumbent upon it, to make a framework of expression here. Now, 
it does not stop debate, it does not change anything. The question before the Con- 
gress is exactly like it was before this body, and the resolutions which each of you 
have offered will be laid on the table by the Congress, by the report of this com- 
mittee, and you can offer them as amendments, so you can call them up for discus- 
sion tomorrow. But you are wholly mistaken as to the parliamentary effect of 
what has been intended. The committee ought now, at this late stage of the Con- 
vention to be prepared to hand us a framework of the expressions of the Conven- 
tion, which, by amendment, we can make our own. That is all this means, and 
we are just simply losing time, by not following the most approved parliamentary 
methods of transacting our business. 
Calls for the question. 


Mr. THOMAS (Utah): One word. I want to say this, that we understood fully 
the intent, and the parliamentary procedure, intended by the gentleman, but there. 
was an attempt here to create an impression against the school interests, that we 
think are paramount with us, and for that reason, we believe in voting no, that a 
further debate might help the committee on resolutions to arrive at a conclusion 
that was all. I just want to explain it. We understood what we were doing when 
we voted no, but we have no objection to the resolution taking the course which it 
has. 

Calls for the question. 

Mr. Irish’s motion was put and carried. Thereupon the committee of the 
whole arose, and the chairman thereof reported to the chairman of the Congress as 
follows: The committee had under consideration the suggestion to the Committee 
on Platform, also various.other resolutions have been suggested, and they now 
arise and report the matters back to theCongress, and recommend, that the matter 
be referred to the committee on platform, with the request that they report to- 
morrow morning. 

Chairman Wright then took the chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN: What is the further pleasure of the Congress? 


Mr. McMILLAN (Col.): I move you that the report of the commitee on the 
whole be adopted. 


Motion seconded and carried. 


DELEGATE MR. STUBBS (Kansas): I have some short resolutions here that I 
think can be passed in a moment; I will read them. 


fesolved, That the thanks of this Congress be tendered the Chicago Inter- 


Ocean for the excellent object lesson presented in the United States Map which 
ornaments the platform. 


Resolved, That upon the adjournment of this Congress this map be placed in 
the custody of Senator Stewart, with the request that he secure for it a prominent 
place in the capital at Washington. 

DELEGATE MR. STuBBs (Kansas): I move for its adoption. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

DELEGATE MR. Stuspps (Kansas): Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, we have 
received a paper from General Greeley on the climate of the arid region with 
reference to irrigation. I move that it be accepted and made a special order for 
reading and discussion at eleven o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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Motion seconded and carried. 

MR. MILtis: 

Mr. Chairman, . 

I again beg the indulgence of the Congress, to say that the Committee on Order 
of Business dictated, and the Convention adopted it, a general consideration of the 
agricultural, the mining, the industrial development of the Pacific States and Ter- 
ritories, tomorrow at 2 o’clock, and I beg your indulgence, while I say, that [ 
believe that no portion of the proceedings, or deliberations of this Convention wil 
be so profitable in the future, to the States and Territories represented here, than 
the broadest and fullest and freest discussion of these questions, and therefore, I 
hope that no special order will be made or no invitation accepted that will inter- 
fere with that free expression and exchange of opinions concerning what is most 
needed to advance the great interests of the States and Territories represented | 
here. 

MR. ERION (Nebraska): 

Mr. Chairman, 

One of the Nebraska delegation came in only today, and his credentials have 
not been handed in. 

THE CHAIRMAN: There is no'question about that I presume. 

Thereupon the Congress adjourned until tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock. 


aebetests A AY. 
September 17, 1891. 


CONCLUSION OF DEBATE IN COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 


Congress called to order at 9 o’clock a.m. by Chairman Wright. 

Minutes of the previous meeting read by the secretary and approved. 

MR. IRISH: 

Mr. Chairman, 

I moye that the minutes of the secretary be made to show that the report of 
the committee of the whole, as there put in form, was made to the Congress, and 
that the Congress adopted such report and adjourned. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Me. Mitts: I call for the report of the Committee on Platform and Resolu- 
tions. 

MR. IRISH: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: 

The Committee on Platform met at half past 10 o’clock last night and remained 
in session and deliberation until after 1 o’clock this morning. As the result of 
these deliberations, and of many compromises of opposing sentiments, the com- 
mittee agreed in main upon the following report: 


Resolved, That this Congress is in favor of granting in trust to the States and 
Territories needful of irrigation all lands now a part of the public domain within 
such States and Territories, excepting mineral lands, for the purpose of developing 
irrigation to render the lands now arid, fertile and capable of supporting popula- 
tion. 
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Resolved, That said grant of lands should be made by the United States, so 
conditioned that the State or Territory receiving the benefit shall use the funds 
derived from the sale or lease of such lands to promote the reclamation of arid 
lands, any surplus remaining to be added to the school fund of the State or Territory 


in which such surplus occurs. 
Resolved, That the trust so created shall be so conditioned as to secure the 


ownership of irrigable land to actual settlers in suitable holdings. 


This was adopted in deference to the situation of the people of Kansas. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the report of the Committee on Resolutions. Mr. 
Newlands, of Nevada, reserving the right to present a minority report, upon the 
third resolution, which report shall embody the principle that the ground shall be 
held without condition as to the land holding, or the protection of the water right. 
I move, now, Mr. Chairman, that the Convention go into Committee of the Whole, 
therein to consider the report of the Committee on Resolutions, with Senator 
Stewart of Nevada in the chair. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Senator Stewart will please come forward. 


Mr. THoMAsS (Utah): I have a telegram from Governor Mellette, of South 
Dakota, appointing Professor G. HE. Bailey a delegate to this Convention. Mr. 
Bailey is now here, and I ask. that his name be placed on the roll, and that he be 
admitted on the floor. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: That order will be made without regard to parliamentary 
technicalities. 

Proceedings of committee of the whole, with Senator Stewart in the chair. 

Mr. MILLs: 

Mr, Chairman, 

I believe it to be due respect and consideration for any member of the Congress 
of the United States, or Governor of any State or Territory, represented in this 
Congress to be invited to the platform. I believe in these courtesies. I believe in 
deference in a republican government, to those whom we put in high places. I 
therefore move that Senator Warren, of Wyoming, and Governor Thomas, of 
Utah, be invited to seats on the platform, during the remainder of the session of 
this Congress. ‘ 

Motion seconded and carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The gentlemen will please take seats on the platform. 
What is the further pleasure of the committee? Debate is now in order. 

Mr. McMILLAR (Colorado): I move you sir, that the first resolution be read. 

Said resolution was read by the secretary. 


Mr. MILLs: 
Mr. President, 

When I was before the Congress yesterday, and before the committee, I stated 
that it had not been my intention to press any view I might entertain upon the 
subject before this Convention upon it. Now I have decided this morning, or last 
night rather, to discuss before you this resolution, and I do this with becoming 
modesty, though the subject matter before Congress now in session here has been the 
subject of much thought and contemplation and much observation by myself during 
the past 15 or 20 years. Now, the question as to what should be done with the 
arid lands of the West is a very grave question. It is not worth while for us for a 
moment to discuss the value of irrigation. That has been known in all time. It 
is not worth while for us to prove the aridity of our country. In the par- 
lance of the United States Land Office, all country, where the annual rain fall is 
not sufficient to mature crops of cereals, the land under such conditions takes the 
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technical term of arid land. The surveys of the United States, place all the land 
west of the 100th meridian, except a part in California, and a part in Oregon in the 
category of arid lands. Now, the question is where the arid lands of the United 
States, by the confession of the Government are. They embrace Idaho, and 
Wyoming, and Utah and Arizona. Therefore, the Government of the United 
States already knows this land to be arid. The question before this Convention 
all the time is, and the mode of the thought, in which it is cast is, is it possible to 
reclaim these lands, is it possible to reclaim such lands as are reclaimable by irri- 
gation? And the next, how shall it be done? And after the thought had 
matured, the question was, will the government of the United States permit the 
people of the States and Territories to reclaim these lands and to have absolute 
control of them for that purpose. ; 

Now, Iam in favor of the cession of these lands, and I believe that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will eventually cede them, and the strength of our 
position in this matter, I intend to the best of my ability to present before you 
today. ‘ 

The difference between cultivation of the soil by irrigation and by natural rain 
fall isa difference. which, to the people of the Anglo-Saxon race is very radiéal, 
because, for the first time, the Anglo-Saxon race is introduced to an agricultural 
problem involving the employment of large capital. Heretofore agriculture has 
been classed as one of the non-capitalized occupations among men. The construc- 
tion of a railroad was the question of large capital. The construction of a 
banking business, a mercantile business, the building of ships, all these 
as capitalized occupations requiring the association of capital. Now, for the first - 
time our race encounters a problem of agriculture involving within its terms the 
problem of the uniting of capital with the ownership of the land. And right at 
this point comes the great question, There is a conflict between the ownership of 
the soil, and the ownership of the water, which, up to this time has obstructed the 
development of every irrigation system on the Pacific Coast. It has been one of 
the great difficulties, to bring the water and the land together, in its financial, not 
its physical aspect. There is no trouble in the San Joaquin Valley, of covering 
the whole fertile valley with water, because the streams that form the center axis 
of the Sierra Nevada, flow at right angles everywhere. And they debouche from 
the mountains at such an altitude that they may be brought over the valley, withe 
out physical or mechanical difficulty; but it is the financial problem involved. 
The owners of land along those ditches know the key to its value. There is no 
value in the land, except as the water may be put upon it; now they say to them- 
selves, eventually, the capital invested in fertilizing this land will become oppres- 
sive, and we will be the serfs of the capitalists. Then, the capitalists on the other 
hand, have time and time and again refused to put their money there for fear of 
the public. It has been said, and by a gentleman on the floor of this Convention, 
a gentleman of large capital and large wealth, who is interested himself in the 
development of these systems, said to me, not long since, that he would not put his 
money into a system of irrigation, because he was afraid of the numerical strength 
of the people, who would use the water, and that eventually they would regulate 
all the wealth producing capacity out of the capital stock of the ditch. 

Now, you perceive the beginning of the request of the people of the West that 
the Congress of the United States shall place in their hands a value, which may be 
devoted to the development of water, so that the public will own the water, and 
private individuals will own the land, and thus allay forever the conflict, which 
has obstructed the development of irrigation systems. There is a value in the 
lands. Now, let us each speak of our own State for illustration, because perhaps 
we are most familiar with it. In California, we have left out of a hundred million, 
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five hundred thousand acres of land—we have left in that state about sixty-five 
million of acres. : 

That includes all the deserts, all the high mountain tops, where perpetual snow 
reigns, and all the forests. Now, the value of that land is just nothing to the 
people of the United States. It is not adding anything to the treasury. It is 
not relieving the burden of taxation. It is not making the great fiscal 
problems of the country any the less by contributing to the treasury 
of the country. The money that the people of the United States get 
from the sale of the lands of California, goes for river and harbor improve- 
ments, to build levees, down through Louisiana, in order that the water 
may not overflow that country. Now, when you come to tak of the 
problem of irrigation, the question of the care of thé areas of the mountains is of 
more primary importance than any other consideration. If the people of the 
United States—(and the people of the United States are doing it)—deforest the 
western flank of the mountains the great rivers now flowing there will go dry, and 
California exist as an agricultural country no more. It is of primary importance 
that the people should know the value of those forests, and the climatic conditions 
of fhe country in which they are. 

The next great question is, that the grazing areas are equally important, as 
conservators of moisture. Just as sure as the grazing areas are so overpastured, as 
to expose vast territories, to the radiating power of the sun, just as surely the 
country becomes arid. Now, the policy of the people of the United States, con- 
cerning the arid regions of the west—the existing policy, against which we protest 
—is increasing the aridity. Whoever passed down the Humboldt, when the great 
tide of emigration came to California, in search of gold, remembers what a fertile 
country the Humboldt was. What meadow lands there were, what willows 
grew, what foliage, what herbage was seen there. Pass down that valley today 
and you will find where meadow lands existed fifteen and twenty years ago, the 
sage brush has control now, and a greater degree of aridity, increasing and 
increasing all the time. Now, the people who intend to occupy these States ask 
the Congress of the United States to turn the lands over to them, to establish a 
policy concerning them, because it is altogether too apparent that the Government 
of the United States can not inaugurate a policy adequate to the proper protection 
of the country, because it isentirely a new proposition, one upon which the people of 
the United States are not sufficiently educated to grapple withit. Itis because we 
must conserve every drop of moisture, and we must increase that moisture, and 
the physical conditions of a country which do that are known only to the people 
who reside there. 

Now, since the country is to become more and more arid under a policy 
adopted by the United States, and more and more fertile under any policy which the 
people occupying the States and Territories would adopt, we are actually in the 
first instance going in the direction of depopulating a vast area, and we are going 
in the other direction—we are approaching a condition of vast empires of wealth 
and population. Now, these reasons seem clear to your mind. Why will they not 
seem clear to the minds of the people of the United States? 

The question as to the fitness of California—let me speak for my own people in 
this matter, as to their fitness to control so great a heritage as this. In the first 
place if there are lands that are not at all demanded for purposes of reser- 
voirs, if there are lands that are unirrigable, they have a value, and that value 
can be extracted from them for whatever they are worth, and can be used in the 
development of systems of irrigation, where there will be no capital to oppress the 
cultivator of the soil. As to the limitations now to be placed upon this, every- 
body is going to have the thought in their minds that, if the lands to be ceded to. 
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these States and Territories are to fall into the hands of large corporations, then, 
they had better remain in the possession of the Government. That it is better 6 
have a barren country, than a country in the United States governed by barons, . 
and I believe that myself, especially if they be land barons. (Applause.) 

Now, gentlemen, I want to show you that the very condition that exists today 

is tending in that direction. You take the valley of the Humboldt for example, 
and it would be impossible to irrigate the twenty-four hundred thousand acres of 
irrigable land in that valley, except by the employment of large capital, is not 
that so? The only way that that can be done, would be by the storage of all 
the water, which constitutes the cachement areas of the Humboldt River. Now, 
-let the Government of the United States refuse every reasonable petition of the 
people occupying these Territories, on the ground that perhaps these Territories 
will allow the lands to fall into the hands of large corporations, and here is the 
answer: If the Humboldt valley is ever to be irrigated—and now, let me say, 
parenthetically, there is more irrigable land in the State of Nevada than in the 
Territory of Utah, and there is more water to irrigate it with. The aridity you 
see in that country has been due largely to the fact that the people of that country 
had their minds directed in other channels—mining and cattle raising; but if the 
Humboldt valley is ever to be irrigated, under the present condition of things, itis 
to be by the employment of vast capital; just as soon as that capital constructs the 
irrigation works, that capital will allow to the cultivator of the soil just that 
amount of money that will keep him alive and keep him cultivating, if there are 
any private owners, but very soon there will be no private owners atall. The 
present policy of the Government of the United States, attempting to hold to these 
lands is necessarily building up a policy of land monopoly, because irrigation can 
never be developed in the world unless the States and Territories owning these 
lands dispose of them for the purpose of constructing the irrigation works, so as 
to eliminate the conflict between the capital owning the works and the labor em- 
ployed in cultivating the soil. 

Now, what we ask in the very nature of things, then is a broad distribution of 
the lands, and what we ask is a development of a system of irrigation wherein 
neither can oppress the other, where cultivators of the soil can not regulate the 
value out of the irrigation works, and where the irrigation works can not destroy 
the value of the labor of the man who attempts to use the water. Weare then in 
the direction that seems to be so desirable in every particular. 

Now, the first thing that has been asked in every case—and there are mourn- 
ful examples which justify a suspicion that these States and Territories, are not 
fit to be trusted with the administration of this heritage, the history of the school 
grants somewhat confirms that. What has become of the school lands granted to 
California? They are all in a monopolized state, and the land, which was granted 
by the Congress of the United States, was used to swell the great grants of that 
country and to extend their borders; and the member of our delegation coming 
over on the cars, who lives in one of the counties, most cursed by land monopoly 
systems, saw one ranch in his county, from which they drew out wheat to load a 
train of twenty-five cars, and they could have carried every child on that ranch 
on the cow-catcher of that train. And he intended to revolutionize the matter. 
He proposed to produce a condition of settlement in his county by irrigation 
whereby there would be a train of twenty-five cars of children, and you could 
carry the surplus wheat on the cow-catcher, and when he came to this city he 
carried his determination into effect by getting married. (Laughter and 
applause. ) 

One of the leading journals of the Pacific Coast in San Francisco, said the 
States are not fit to be trusted with this heritage, and at this point I have an 
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answer to that, for the present at all events, unless something else shall be sug- 
gested by the debates of this Convention, and that is just this: The Government 
of the United States is estopped from making that charge, because it has conferred 
upon these States sovereignty. If the Government of the United States deem 
the people of Nevada and California fit to have charge of the civil liberties of 
men, it is estopped from charging them from being thieves, when land is under 
consideration. (Applause.) If the people of Kansas and of Wyoming are fit for 
statehood, if they are fit to be members of this great Republic, if they are fit to 
belong to the sisterhood of States, if they are fit te be trusted with the control of 
the destiny of free men, they are not land thieves, and they are fit to be trusted in 
this lower plane of trust, the administration of property. It is not worth while 
for any man to set up and say that in the great realm of civil liberty somebody is fit 
to be trusted with the rights of men, but unfit to be trusted wherein property is 
concerned, because the greater includes the less, and the control of the rights and 
the destinies of men is just as much greater as the determination of that destiny is 
greater than any question of property. Now, if these States are fit to be 
States they deserve the confidence of the Government of the United States and the 
evidence that they have that confidence is in the fact that citizens of the United 
States are relegated to their disposition, to adopt modern methods of legislation 
and jurisprudence. \ 

Then, I say first that is the whole question of developing irrigation, cultivat- 
ing the soil by the application of water for its artificial fertilization, is for the first 
time the introduction of a great question of capital, as regards agriculture. The re- 
lation of that capital to the agricultural lands must need no adjustment; that the 
owners of the capital may not oppress the cultivators of the soil; and unless some 
such measure as this is adopted, in this western country, when this country is de- 
veloped, you will find the broadest conditions that exist anywhere in the United 
States of farms, which constitute a displacement of civilization, of farms where 
there are no churches, where there are no school-houses, where there are no 
homes,—none that grow out of the hearts of men, none over whose doors the vines 
entwine, or at whose threshold the flowers bloom; just as in the great monopolized 
area of our beautiful State, that is what will inevitably come if the government of 
the United States leaves the development of this question to a voluntary regulation 
between the owners of the soil and the constructors of water. Now, let the govern- 
ment of the United States place the value of these lands in the hands of the people 
who know how to use them, knowing that they deserve to be trusted, and out of 
these values the irrigation works will be constructed, and the one deficiency of the 
want of rain will be supplied, and the cultivator of the soil will know no more of 
the great problem of the capital which is involved in the new system of agriculture 
than if that rain fell from the heavens. Let the States do this, and you have the 
equivalent, so far as the cultivator of the soil is concerned, of having changed 
sterility to fertility and eliminated that aridity which is remedied only by irriga- 
tion. 

Now, for these two reasons I am in favor of this first resolution just as it 
stands, without entering upon any discussion. I deem the best use of your time, 
gentlemen, to be that use which leads you directly and more directly to a conclu- 
sion of the matters before us here, and to regard that speech as the best which 
moves the Conyention toward just conclusions in these matters. Now, as to the 
limitations upon this, I have and shall have nothing tosay. Let that be to other 
people. Let it suffice to say this: Wedonot have to protest. An honest man 
does not have to go around and say all the time “I am honest, you can trust me.”’ 
The people of these States and Territories should not protest their honesty too much. 
Let us not be afraid that the people of the United States believe that we are in the 
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hands of monopolies. Let us not be afraid that they alone understand that what we 
ask is population. We have 1,700,000 square miles of territory, and it has less than 
25,000 inhabitants. Are we of all people inthe world likely to adopt a policy that 
will depopulate our own country, that will put large areas into the hands of ind1- 
viduals, so that it will constitute a displacement of civilization? 

Now, complaint is made continually of the railroads, that they are overstocked, 
that they have fictitious capital, that they have watered their capital, and that the 
watered capital is a charge upon the productive interests of the country. Let that 
be admitted now for the sake of argument as a general proposition. You see in- 
dustries of the country burdened by the fixed expenses of the transportation inter- 
ests. You see those fixed expenses, and the cost of operation, must be paid. There- 
fore, if as a part of the fixed expenses there is fictitious capital, to the extent of 
the fiction in that capital there is a dishonest demand made upon the honest in- 
dustry of the country. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, I look upon the measure before us as being exactly parallel in 
that case. Let large corporations reclaim these lands by irrigation works, and 


you have exactly the sort of situation of which you complain. Fictitious capital. 


will be the first thing. An irrigation system that costs a million will be capitalized 
at five millions, and you will have to pay interest on four millions of capital that 
never went into it. [Applause.] And the only remedy for this in the world is to 
say to that portion of the people of the United States who live in this arid region 
and understand the problems involved: ‘‘Take these lands, adjust the values, 
derive the values from them, and adjust them to your wants in such a way that 
there shall be no fiction in the capital of irrigation systems.’? When, as in the 
year 1883, 870,000 foreigners landed on our shores, who are crowding the popula- 
tion back, for the first time in the history of any country in the world, a great 
empire is paying a premium on its own depopulation. Every ship captain who 
carries from Great Britain a passenger to a colonial port gets five dollars, and the 
boy born upon the British soil finds the parliament holding up a guinea to the 
shipmasters of the world to expatriate that boy, and carry him frofn the home of 


his birth. And hence most of the people who come out from Great Britain land at — 


Montreal, because that is a colonial port, and the captain of the ship can geta 
pound for carrying him there. And throughout the old countries, thousands and 
thousands of foreigners are coming here, and our population is increasing very 
rapidly, and as they land upon the eastern shore, the most worthless remain there. 
A very learned divine said that the man who had five dollars might get as far west 
as Albany, and the man who had twenty might get as far west as Chicago, but 
that the very best of them only could go west of the Rocky Mountains. Thank 
God, [applause] it is only the fellow that has sense enough to get a hundred dol- 
lars together that can come our way; and if I had my way, so far asI am con- 
cerned, speaking individually, I would keep the fellow with the hundred dollars 
on the other side myself. The American of the country is being driven to the 
West. Now, where shall he go? Shall he acquire more territory? South! No, 
that is used. North? No, thatis frozen. Itis an exceedingly cold country to- 
ward the north, and with due respect to the gentlemen of any section of the 
country, I cannot resist the temptation of telling of a conflict I heard of between 
a gentleman from Dakota and one of Washington as to the relative merits of their 
territory as a place of residence. The Washington fellow said, ‘‘It is exceedingly 
cold in your country.””? And the Dakota fellow said ‘It is exceedingly wet in 
your country.” ‘‘Well,” the Washington man responded, ‘‘ours is the only country 
where you will find a stick of timber long enough to make a stick for the thermom- 
eter to register the temperature in yours.”’ [Laughter.] I don’t want any more 
territory to the north, with the long thermometers. I don’t want any territory to 
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the south, with its aridity. What I want is to take the fertility which exists is the 
soil of these States and Territories represented here today, and, to the equivalent of 
conquest, make a large area of fertile land for the children of the east who are be- 
ing driven out by the overflowing population of Europe into our country. It is 
for the benefit of the people of the east then, that we ask this. We are not asking 
it for the people of the Pacific coast. [Applause.] Weare doing exactly what a 
gentleman might do that asked permission to enlarge his parlor, that he might 
have more guests. We ask the people of the United States to prepare a place for 
the prospeirty of the people of the United States, and that is the entire extent of our 
asking. Thank you. [Applause. | 


Mr. WRIGHT, (Cal.): 
Mr. Chairman. 


I do not understand whether these resolutions are being considered in the 
order— ‘ 


Mr. IrRisa: Seriatim. 
Mr. WRIGHT: Then I have nothing to say upon this first. 


Mr. NEWLANDS: 
Mr. Chairman. 


I was not here when the report of the committee on resolutions was made by 
the Chairman. I have to say, there was considerable discussion in the committee 
over the question of the third resolution. Weare practically unanimous with re- 
ference to the first two resolutions. There was considerable discussion as to the 
character of the third. 


MR. WRIGHT: 


Mr. Chairman. 
I understood that these were to be taken up seriatim. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The first resolution is under consideration. 
o 
Mr. NEWLANDS: 
Mr. Chairman. 


I am not presenting a verbal minority report. Inthe course of this discussion 
Mr. Irish modified quite materially the resolution which he had before the Con- 
gress, and which proposed to restrict the grant by the United States to the States, 
by imposing a limitation that the States should not make grants to individuals of — 
more than 320 acres. The limitation as to quantity was stricken out, and the fol- 
lowing rather indefinite one substituted. ‘‘Resolved, that the trust so created 
shal] be so conditioned as to secure the ownership of irrigable land to actual set- 
tlers in suitable holdings.’’ This resolution was not so objectionable, and carried 
the committee. I voted against it, however, and I told the committee that I would 
consider during the night the question as to whether I would unite with them in 
the full report or make a minority report. I come to the conclusion that I should 
make a minority report, recommending that the third resolution be striken out. 
Not that Iam not entirely in sympathy with the object of the resolution, that these 
lands shall be secured to actual settlers at reasonable prices, for homes, but for 
the reason that I cannot see how Congress can wisely in the grant now fix the lim- 
itations, and that it would be wiser to submit the entire question to the wisdom and 
intelligence of the legislatures of the various’ States to which the grant is made. 
Later on I shall beg the privilege of discussing this resolution before you. 

Mr. EstEE: Mr. Chairman, [ understand that we are discussing these reso- 
lutions seriatim. When we reach thé third resolution, I shall claim the atten- 
tion of the Chair to present a proposed amendment to that resolution. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: That would be in order at that time. 
Mr. EstHH: I didn’t know whether it would be in order now. 


THE CHAIRMAN: No; the first resolution I understand is under considera- 
tion. 
_ Mr. Stupps (Kansas): Mr. Chairman, I understand and am informed by a 
' member of this committee that in the discussion of this matter in the committee 
which was appointed on platform and resolutions, they had before them no resolu- 
tion that has been presented in this Congress, except the one prepared and pre- 
sented yesterday by the gentleman from California, and that as a matter of fact all 
of the resolutions which members and delegates to this Congress from the various 
States have had under consideration, had no chance to be heard by this committee 
and consequently have not been reported upon to this Congress. Now, we have a 
special order for 11 o’clock today, and another for 2 o’clock today, and we haye got 
just one hour in which to consider all of. the propositions and questions that may 
come up. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The committee has made a report, and it is subject not 
only to discussion but amendment. Any person having any amendment to the first 
resolution, which is now under consideration, it will be in order to present it while 
that is under consideration; so that the gentlemen who have offered resolutions 
would not be ignored. They can renew them at any time during the discussion, 
while the matter is open to amendment. It will be impossible for the committee to 
report them all. They have reported their views, and others having views can be 
heard now with their amendments during this discussion. 

MR. Stupss: I have no desire to make any fight upon these resolutions. In 
fact, I am in full accord with them, but the fact is that these resolutions do not 
affect a large portion of the States and Territories represented in this Congress to 
any great extent. I introduced here yesterday some resolutions which do affect the 
State of Kansas. We have therein a little land district, one and a half miles 
square, paid to the Government of the United States several million dollars, and 
the land is practically all taken up. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think there is a separate report upon that subject—a part 
of this report, and when that comes up, if it is not satisfactory, it can be amended. 

Mr. Stupss: Then in order to shorten this, and in order to give the delegates 
time to consider other questions that they have taken the time to present, I move 
you that these resolutions as reported by this committee be adopted. We don’t 
want to spend the entire day in discussing them, and leave no time for discussing 
anything else. I move that the report be adopted. 

Me. IRisH: If the gentleman will yield the floor one moment. 

Mr. Stupss: I will. 

Mr. IrisH: Iam obliged to you, sir. We are notified of a minority report 
upon the third resolution. We are considering the resolutions ad seriatim. I now 
recommend the first resolution to the Congress for adoption. Now, that confines it 
to the first resolution. 


Mr. Stusss: First and second. 

Mr. IrisH: No, first. 

Mr. HouuistER (Utah): I wish to offer an amendment to that first resolu 
tion. 

THE CHAIRMAN: It is in order. 

Mr. HoLuisteER: The Utah delegation have an amendment which they wish 
to offer to that first resolution. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Send up the amendment. It is in order. 
Proposed amendment read as follows: 


For the support of the public schools and for such other purposes as the said 
States and Territories shall respectively determine. 

Mr. BADLAM (Cal.): Mr. Chairman, a large number of delegates have 
arrived in the room since the first resolution was read, and I would suggest the 
propriety of reading the first. 


THE CHAIRMAN: You may call fora report of it. 


First resolution reported by the committee on platform and resolutions, read 
by the Secretary, together with the amendment offered by Mr. Hollister. 


Mr. IntsH: Now, gentlemen, let me read you the second resolution, and I 
think that in that second resolution (I am not debating the amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man)—in that second resolution the committee has guardedly gone as far as it is 
well to go in the direction of any diversion of this fund from the purposes of irri- 
gation. (Reads second resolution.) And now, gentlemen, I do not favor the 
amendment proposed by Utah to the first resolution. I oppose that amendment for 
the reason that it erects a re-endowment of the public schools out of this grant of 
lands in trust to an equal plane with the use of the lands so granted in trust for 
the purpose of the reclamation of the arid regions. Weare here as an Irrigation 
Convention. The subject of education was putin this call as a collateral merely. 
We are here to induce the population that will need schools, and every dollar that 
is needed to induce that population by bringing fertility to the lands, by wedding 
them to water, should be so devoted. (Applause.) And if, after the devotion of 
every dollar that may be usefully employed for that purpose, we have a surplus 
left, after using the inducement to population, then let us use that surplus to add 
to the school facilities that will be needed by that population. I can see no reason, 
with all the deference to the judgement of the delegation from Utah, for proposing 
that we shall ask the Government of the United States to put irrigation and educa- | 
tion on the same plane, when irrigation, being the one necessary precedent to pop- 
ulation, precedes all other things; because without population you need no schools. 

Another thing, it weakens the bridge upon which we proposed to approach 
public favor in the Congress of the United States, and over which we proposed to 
pass to the persuasion of public sentiment in the east. It weakens the bridge— 
most distinctly and specifically weakens it. Weare here to promote irrigation as 
the first object of this Convention, because irrigation means population. With 
populaticu comes a necessity for school facilities, in advance probably of the facili- 
ties now provided by law for such education. Then let us take what surplus there 
may be in hand in any State and Territory, and add to the school fund to educate 
the population that we have induced here by irrigation. And I submit, gentlemen 
of the Convention, that in the second resolution we have gone as far as it is safe for 
the Convention to go in the direction of diverting the funds that we propose to 
derive from this fund in trust for the purpose of irrigation. 

Mr. KING (Utah): 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

I dislike to antagonize the eloquent gentleman who has just addressed you in 
opposition to the amendment which has been suggested by the Utah delegation. 
The gentleman states that we have a bridge to construct by which to reach the pop- 
ular favor of the east, and he attempts to erect that bridge upon one pillar. We 
propose, gentlemen, to place that bridge upon two pillars, if you please—to rest one 
end of the bridge upon the subject of irrigation, and to rest the other end of the 
bridge upon the subject of education. (Applause.) I do not believe that we can 
subordinate education to irrigation. I believe that the sentiment of the American 
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people has always been in favor of public schools, of a higher degree of education 
which will lead to a higher degree of civilization. We want in this western coun- 
try educational facilities, and our public school system builded upon that rock 
which will lead to permanent and well-defined results. The resolution which is 
suggested by the committee, and denominated the second one, in the opinion of 
the gentleman from California seems to cover the great desideratum, and to supply 
us with all the material and food which we desire; but if you will read that second 
resolution, gentlemen, you will come to the conclusion which I enunciated at the 
outset, viz., that there is a well-defined attempt to subordinate education to irriga- 
tion. The aim is to use the public lands, or the sale of them, for the purposes of 
reclamation; and if there be any surplus after the disposition of the lands, and 
after reclamation has been introduced and inaugurated and completed, then, that 
surplus shall be devoted to educational purposes. I think the gentleman yesterday 
praised the intelligence and the patriotism of the people in their local capacity, 
and stated that they were capable of governing themselves, and understood that 
which was for their best good. I agree with him heartily in that, and I say that 
the subject should be relegated to the local Legislatures, that they should have the 
power to determine the purpose to which the proceeds should be devoted, that they 
should have the opportunity of stating, ‘‘ We will devote these proceeds to the pur- 
poses of reclamation first, if we desire, or education first, if we please, and then to 
some other lawful, proper and valid purpose.”’ 

Now, the amendment which has been suggested is simply this: We will rele- 
gate this entire subject to the local Legislatures, to the people of the various States. 
There may be some of the States and Territories which will prefer to devote the 
entire proceeds to reclamation purposes. There may be other States and Terri- 
tories which are not as fortunately situated for educational purposes, who will 
desire to devote some of the proceeds, and perhaps a large proportion of them, to 
educational purposes. As was stated by His Excellency the Governor in his open- 
ing address here day before yesterday, Utah Territory, and perhaps other States 
and Territories, stand in an anomalous condition upon this subject. Because of 
the arbitrary selection of the public lands, Utah Territory has received very little, 
if any, benefit from sections 16 and 36, which are set apart by the organic act for 
public school purposes. The policy of our Goverment, since the ordinance of 1787, 
has always been in favor of education. Whenever large tracts of land were ceded 
or granted to the States and Territories, education has been made a paramount 
consideration. Why depart now from that plan which has prevailed for so many 
years, and has met with such signal victory, so many benefits? We simply ask, 
gentlemen of the Convention, that this question be relegated to the consideration 
of the local Legislatures; that if they determine that a portion of the same shall 
be devoted to educational purposes, instead of the same all being absorbed for 
irrigation purposes, or the purposes of reclamation, that the power rests with 
them, and with them entirely and alone, to determine this important question. 
That is the purpose of this amendment, and I hope that it will prevail. 
(Applause. ) 

MR. FIsH (Cal:) 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: 


I want, on the motion to amend this resolution, to bring up and carry out a 
little farther that admirable figure of the bridge. Now, we propose to reach the 
public sentiment of the Congress of the United States, as was suggested by my 
friend, Mr. Irish, on a bridge built of the two abutments, irrigation and popula- 
tion. 


Mr. Irish: That’s it. (Applause.) 
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Mr. FisH: Irrigation and population. The two ends of that bridge stand 
upon these pillars. You don’t want any bridge, and you can’t build a bridge 
without them. That resolution is most admirably drawn. It covers the whole 
ground, and I don’t want to see it amended in a single syllable. Carry that figure 
of the bridge a little bit farther. In the second resolution it is provided that after 
you get your population, and after you get it by irrigation, you can extend the 
arch, you can arch the bridge by education, and you make the bridge permanent 
and strong, and with that bridge we will go to Congress and get all we ask. Don’t 
spoil the bridge, gentlemen, by trying to amend it in the way proposed. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. PARDEE (Col.) I desire to present this amendment to the first resolution. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Well, that would not be in order. 

Mr. PARDEE: Amendment to the amendment, then. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You can amend the amendment. You cannot amend the 
original resolution. 

Mr. PARDEE: Well, I move it as a substitute for the amendment. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That is inorder. The substitute for the amendment will 
be read. 

Substitute read by the Secretary as follows: To strike out the words ‘‘in 
trust,”’ in the first paragraph of the resolutions. ; 

Mr. IRIsH: 

Mr. Chairman: 

The amendment, I submit, is not germain to the amendment proposed. It is 

germain as a substitute. 


MR. STUBBS: (Kas.) 
Mr. Chairman: 

I want to make a suggestion. There is one condition that I hope my friends 
from Utah here will not overlook in this matter of pressing this amend- 
ment, and that is this, that Utah is as yet a Territory, and in the admission 
of Territories to the Union of States, it is customary to make large grants for 
educational purposes; and it is barely possible, and indeed probable, that I shall 
want to educate my own boys in the Territory or in the State of Utah; and I hope 
that Congress will make large grants for educational purposes; and I believe that 
that point will cover this, if our friends will bear that in mind, and it is not neces- 
sary to press it in this way. We must not forget that here we are not the Congress 
of the United States, although we have a very distinguished member of that body 
presiding over us, but we are simply making recommendations to Congress, which 
they wil! finally have to pass upon, and these matters ought to be submitted to the 
States and Territories for their approval. It may be that delegates here do not 
represent the sentiments of the people, that these questions of granting the lands 
will certainly have to be submitted to a vote of the people before they will accept 
them, and we had better hasten this through, and discuss as many of these ques- 
tions as we can, and not attempt to fix the bill and pass it here. We cannot do it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS: 

Mr. Chairman: ; 

Permit me to make a suggestion to the Utah delegation. It is this: The 
Congress will observe that the second resolution contains a reference to the school 
fund. 

Mr. KING: 

Mr. Charman: 

If the gentlemen will pardon me, I was about to ask permission of the chair 

to withdraw my amendment, and I will offer it to the second resolution. 
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Mr. NEWLANDs: That is the suggestion I proposed to make. 


THE CHAIRMAN: There is a substitute pending to it. Does the delegate from 
Colorado withdraw his substitute? 


Mr. PARDEE: I will withdraw my substitute for the present. 
THE CHAIRMAN: The question is on the first resolution. 


Mr. McCMILuAN: (Col.) I wish to move an amendment to the first resolution 
by adding to it the following words: ‘‘ And for the preservation of the forests 
near the sources of the mountain streams.’’ Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, sir, 
that the preservation of the forests at the sources of the mountain streams is one 
of the most important matters in the development of our systems of irrigation. 
We have alluded to it in all the addresses that have been made on the floor of this 
Convention. It seems to me that if we present it as one of the purposes for which 
we ask the grant of the arid lands, that it strengthens our case, and it ‘does not 
complicate the matter such as some of the other suggestions that have been made 
do. I cannot see where any objection comes in, to putting that in the resolution. 
It does not complicate the matter, and it certainly does strengthen it, because it 
brings to the minds of the people of the east something that they are familiar with 
to a greater extent than they are with the general system of irrigation. You take 
the question of the preservation of the forests of the Alleghany Mountains, and 
you allude to that, and you at once appeal to the sympathies of the people of Penn- 
sylvania. They can understand that question, then, that the preservation of the 
forests protects the moisture of the streams, and it seems to me, Mr. President 
and Gentlemen of the Convention, that it would strengthen our claim, without 
complicating the matter. 


Mr. IRIsH: 
Mr. Chairman: 


I beg pardon, but it becomes my duty, and not a pleasant one to me, as 
chairman of this committee, to defend in its entirety this first resolution. Now, 
this first resolution asks what? The grant in trust of the forest lands to 
these States, along with all other parts of the public domain. That grant in trust 
puts it within the power of the States, upon such conditions as the trusts may fix, 
to protect their forests, without the diversion of money from irrigation, declared 
as a primary purpose of this grant. We are not drawing an act of Congress. 
We are instituting a policy. Now, the very moment the gentleman talks about 
making an appeal for the expenditure of moneys out of this grant for the preser-. 
yation of forests, will the old States of the east inquire—inquire what California 
has done with her annual appropriation of $30,000 to 2 State commission for the 
preservation of forests, and for the reforestation of that State, and when they go 
to the record of that State Commission, which is expending the taxes derived 
from the people, and drawn from their toil, they find a record almost uniform 
for the last four years, of the waste of the appropriation, and the progressive 
destruction of the forests by fire. Let them go to the stations that have been 
established by appropriations by the State Commission for the purpose of producing 
forest plants and trees in nurseries, and they find them the very model of inatten- 
tion, of slothful treatment and of waste of the public money. Now, Ido not 
want to arouse an inquiry into the condition of this affair in California, but I 
want it put upon California, from an august source, the authority to control the 
forests that are yet a part of the public domain, in the hope that the influence 
of responsibility shall produce a greater fidelity in the exercise of that 
trust. But we need not complicate by putting it as a specific detail in this 
resolution. Now, there is such a thing as the hurting of a cause by confusion in 
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its presentation. This first resolution raises—what, gentlemen? It Taises solely 
and cleanly and alone the question of the granting in trust of all the public domain 
within the borders of these States and Territories for the purpose of promoting 
irrigatoin, and conditioned for that purpose. It raises the main question—the pio- 
neer question of this whole movement, the endowment in trust of these jurisdic- 
tions with that which will enable the promotion of irrigation. Now, incident to 7 
the promotion of irrigation is the preservation of the water sources by the protec- 
tion of the forests. That is an incident of absolute necessity, but it is not neces- 
sary to state that incident, collaterally important though it is, and I yield to no 
gentleman in my conviction of its importance. It is not necessary to state that 
detail in this resolution, which is for the purpose of making a logical impact upon 
the single question of a grant in trust of the public domain. (Applause.) Now, 
let us be logical, let us be logical, and not confuse the minds to whom we present | 
this question, which carries all others with it. Let us not confuse the minds to — 
whom we present that, by burdening it with details which at best are incidental 
and collateral. Now, for that purpose I stand for this resolution in its entirety, as 
it is, undecreased and without amplification. We are presenting this one question, 
and let us be logical; because, after all, the natural laws of logic and of reason 
and of argument are those laws along whose lines success is the easiest reached, in 
any effort of this kind. Therefore let us stick to the logic of our proposition, and 
maintain this resolution, which raises one question only, the grant in trust of the 
public lands for a specific purpose, properly conditioned. 


Mr. STANGER (Col.): I wish to ask through the Chairman, Mr. Irish, one 
question. The words ‘‘in trust’’—in what position does that place the title of the 
lands that would be given from the United States to the States? 


Mr. Mirus: The conditions must be fulfilled— : 
Mr. STANGER: Before a patent passes to the State? 


Mr. Miuis. Yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS: I entirely differ with the gentleman. 

MR. STANGER: We will be through in a moment. I did not intend to 
obtrude myself, nor Colorado did not intend to obtrude itself upon this Convention 
only in the way of listeners and voters. Our Governor sent here a delegation of 
practical men, consisting of some of the ablest hydraulic engineers in the United 
States to look after her interests in these questions of the disposition of the lands 
and the waters of the State. Furthermore, he sent here a number of very practi- 
cal irrigators who have had considerable experience in the disposition of the 
waters of our State, and also in the disposition of public lands that we are pos- 
sessed of through the gift of the United States to us, as we became a State. He 
has sent no professional talkers, with the exception of one, who I hope before this 
Convention adjourns will give you an opportunity of listening to a logical address 
upon the whole question, with which he is familiar; that is the gentleman we 
presented to you as Chairman of this Congress, Mayor Rogers of our City. 

But in regard to the resolution presented to you for your consideration, I wish 
to say this: I am emphatically for it.- If the words ‘‘in trust?’ could be construed 
in this way, that the United States would give to the States and Territories 
absolutely the lands, and with no condition attached whatever, but to trust to the 
integrity and to the honesty of the citizens of each respective State and Territory, 
that she could attend to her own business with fidelity as well as the members of 
Congress could, well and good. (Applause.) And all I wish to say to you gentle- 
men is to relate to you a little experience. In the enabling act of Colorado, we 
were granted nearly a million acres of land, and we were granted it for certain 
purposes, and we were granted it without any restrictions. N ow, how have the 
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people of Colorado administered that trust? How have they done with those 
lands that were given to them? They have administered them insuch a way that 
barren wastes have become fertile spots, simply because the intelligence of the 
legislature of Colorado has seen fit to throw around her public land such guards 
as have protected it in all measures from thefts or stealing, (Applause.) With 
all due deference to the gentleman from Kansas, who made an insinuation that 
probably his people might steal ‘the lands given to them, I will say that I don’t be- 
lieve it, even in the face of an Alliance Legislature. (Laughter and applause.) 
Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to cast any insinuations upon any legislature, or any 
political faction whatever, but I wish to simply say this, that if this Congress will 
outline and pass this resolution in its entirety, with the condition, if it could be 
made, that the lands come directly for the purpose that the resolution says, 
to the States and Torritories, all our interests will be protected. There has been 
granted to each State and Territory a noble portion of the public domain for 
school purposes, and when we approach the second resolution, this matter of 
schools for the Territory of Utah is provided for. I have not had any consultation 
with the delegates from Colorado, but my apprehension is that we are prepared to 
yote upon this question of the grant of the lands for the purposes provided, 
without a dissenting vote, and without any further discussion upon the question, 
to get it down and get through with this work, Iam very willing and very ready 
that the question be called. 
(Calls for the question.) 


Mr. PARDEE, (Col.): 
Mr. Chairman. 


I desire now to renew my motion as to an amendment to the first resolulton. 
Mr. NEWLANDS: 
Mr. Charman. 

If the Convention will hear me one moment, I would like to remove one mis- 
apprehension. I entirely agree with the gentleman from Colorado, that this grant 
should be without restrictions, and that when restrictions are to be considered 
they are to be considered by the legislatures of the various States and Territories to 
which the grant is to be made. Iagree with him onthat. The time for that dis- 
cussion will come up, though, when we consider the third resolution. There is 
nothing whatever in the language of this resolution—and here I differ from my 
friend Mr. Mills—which at all imperils or limits the grant itself. The resolution 
provides for an absolute grant of these lands to the States and Territories. The 
trust applies only to the proceeds of the sale of those lands, and that trust is that 
the proceeds shall be applied tothe reclamation of arid lands. The grant itself is 
an absolute one. The trust applies only to the disposition of the proceeds of the 
sale by the State itself. 

Mr. Miuts: I admit that. x 

Mr. NEWLANDS: Mr. Mills agrees with me in that view, so that I think that 
the resolution as it stands, as reported by the committee on platform and resolutions, — 
should be acceptable to the entire Convention. We will consider this question as 
to the limitation when we come to discuss the third resolution. 

(Calls for the question. ) 

Mr. PARDEE: I wish to state here to the balance of the Convention, that 
upon reading the third resolution I am satisfied that it is best to withdraw my pro- 
posed amendment to the first. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Then the Sasation is on the first resolution. 

Question put and unanimously carried. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: The second resolution will be reported before there is any 
discussion. ° 

Mr. IrisH: I now, Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions, move the adoption of the second resolution as follows: (Reads second reso- 
lution. ) 

Mr. WRIGHT, (Cal.): , 

Mr. Chairman and Delegates. 

It seems quite apparent from the discussions that have already taken place, 
that there is a serious difference of opinion as to one feature of the policy to be 
advised by means of these resolutions. We have already heard considerable dis- 
cussion upon the proposition, as to what purpose shall this fund be devoted which 
is to be realized from this gift of these public lands to the various States and Ter- 
ritories. Our friends from Utah are of the conviction that the moneys to be real- 
ized from the sale of these lands should be devoted to the school fund. On the 
other hand, it seems that there is an opinion prevailing that it should be devoted 
exclusively to a protection fund for the purpose of developing irrigation. Now,I 
think that a middle ground can be struck here which will subserve the purpose of 
all, and which will meet the views of all. I believe that this fund which will be real- 
ized from the sale of these lands, if devoted first to the development of irrigation, 
and second to the promotion of education, ‘will meet the ground intended by all. 
[Applause.] And I believe, in this line, that if this fund be made a fund to be 
paid into the treasury of the State or Territory within which the land is situated, 
to the credit of the arid school fund, there to remain forever if you please, subject 
to the condition that it shall simply be a loan—invested, if you please, in 
irrigation securities, under such conditions and limitations as may be prescribed 
by the legislature of the State or Territory, that you will have met the requirement 
of every delegate here probably. 

First, I say, that when these lands have been disposed of, the funds so realized 
shall be paid into the State treasury, or the treasury of the Territory, to the credit 
of an arid school land fund, and that this then shall be loaned out or invested by the 
Territory or the State, under such rules and regulations as the Legislature of the 
State or Territory may prescribe, upon such rates of interest, and upon such length 
of time as may be deemed most desirable by the State liegislature or Territorial 
legislature, and that when this fund has served its purpose of developing the irri- 
gation works, and in that way has served the purpose of creating the condition of 
things which brings population following it, that you will have then still this fund 
to be applied entirely thereafter to the common schools of the Territory or the State. 
Now, then, for that purpose, and with that object in view, I wish to move an 
amendment to the second resolution, to read as follows. And it seems te me that 
possibly it meets the objections from both quarters here: : 


ftesolved, That said grant of lands be made by the United States so conditioned 
that the moneys received from a sale of such lands shall be paid into the treasury 
of the respective States and Territories within which the same are situated to the 
credit of an arid school land fund thereof. That said moneys shall be invested 
exclusively in such municipal irrigation bonds or securities as may be authorized 
by law, and upon such terms as may be by law prescribed. (Applause.) 


Now, then, there is carried with this the further idea, that has been suggested 
here occasionally during the discussions of this Congress; once I think by my 
talented friend Colonel Botkin, that he had no confidence in any plan for the 
development of irrigation which did’ not callin for its aid the investment of private 
capital. Now, that is just the thing which it seems to me ought to be most 
studiously avoided, whenever it comes to the development of irrigation works, and 
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to the development of irrigation by private capital, there comes right along with it 

a monopoly of the water—(Applause)—and there comes along with it a divorcing, 

if you please, of the lands and water within the State or Territory. Now, that is 

the thing which is most to be avoided, and I can think of no more deplorable con- 

dition than that which results in an ownership of the water in the hands of 

private capital, and in the ownership of the lands which are forever subservient to’ 
it, and which must pay tribute to it for all time to come: What we want isa 

system of irrigation which makes the water a part of the soil, which unites them 

forever, and which renders them inseparable. And it seem to me that this resolu- 

tion as offered here has that tendency. 

This money which is to be realized from a sale of these lands must be invested 
in such municipal irrigation securities as may be prescribed by the statute of the 
State or Territory. Now, how else, if you please, shall this fund be applied? It is 
provided here by the resolution as presented by the committee, that this fund shall 
be devoted to developing irrigation. How shall it be done? How shall this money 
be applied? Of course the way may be prescribed by the legislature, but the legis- 
lature may provide, if you please, that this fund shall be paid out to corporations 
formed for the purpose of developing irrigation. It might be to private corpora- 
tions, it might be to individuals who would comply with certain conditions. Now 
then, we are here devising a policy, and it seems to me that naturally this policy, 
ought to be on the principle that the water shall belong to the land, that there 
shall be no divorcing of land and water, that there shall not be one proprietor of 
water and another of land, that they shall belong to the same proprietor. Let us 
haye then embodied in these resolutions that principle. I think it is quite essen- 
tial that there should be embodied in these resolutions the principle which recog- 
nizes no separate ownership of land and water. (Applause.) 

(Mr. Wright’s substitute for the resolution was read by request.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is that a substitute for the whole resolution? 

Mr. WRiGcuHT: A substitute for the second resolution. Now, the object is, 
first, that there shall be some express means designated here of dealing with this 
fund when once these lands—when we ask to have these lands set apart to the State or 
Territory, to go to Congress with the proposition to simply turn these lands over to 
the State or Territory in trust, and then that the condition shall be that they shall 
be applied to the purposes of developing irrigation, and you have an indefinite fea- 
ture here which it seems to me would be immediately met with numerous objec- 
tions? 

Mr. BADLAM: Will the gentleman let me ask him a question? 

Mr. WRIGHT: Yes, sir. 


Mr. BADLAM: What will you do in case no bonds are issued? Suppose the 
district chose to use the money in the construction of these works, what will you 
do then? ‘You force each State to issue bonds. You make no provision in there, 
in case the money is paid in and no bonds are issued, that the money is to be used 
for reclamation. 

Mr. WRIGHT: I will answer the gentleman—— 


Mr. Miuus: Mr. Wright, permit me to assist Mr. Badlam to solve this ques- 
tion. You have before you the author of the irrigation law of California, known 
as the Wright law. He introduced a resolution that fits our State first-rate, but 
it don’t fit any other country in the world. (4pplause.) 

Mr. RoGeErRs (Col.): That is it exactly. 

Mr. WRIGHT: The gentleman says it fits no other country in the world. I 
will say that if this fund is to be applied to the development of irrigation, that it 
must be so applied through some instrumentality, through some agency; and I 
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have no reference whatever to the irrigation of California, for we have very little 
interest in this subject when it comes home to us. 

Mr. Mitts: Mr. Wright, will you still further pardon me by showing him 
that the adoption of this, if it should eventuate into crystallization by legislation 
in Congress, would force the people of all the arid region to our system, in order to 
make it fit that ? 

Mr. WRIGHT: Not by any means. 

Mr. MILts: It does not fit districts where they have no irrigation districts. 


Mr. WRIGHT: There is nothing said here about any irrigation district. It 
simply is a public bond of some character. 

Mr. Mitts: Private capital could build the ditch and get those bonds. 

Mr. WRIGHT: Yes, sir, that is just the difficulty we are going to run into. 
We are talking about private capital to build ditches with. We are talk- 
ing about a monopoly to make water; and the moment you say these 
bonds may be turned over to a private corporation to regulate water that moment 
you divorce water from land. Now, do you want such a thing as that? Let the 
State devise some means of issuing a municipal bond,—a municipal bond, if you 
please, and then irrigation will be developed through the instrumentality of a 
municipality. I care not whether it is a municipal district or a county or a State; 
it is yet a bond issued by a municipality. That is the kind of instrumentality we 
want to develop irrigation works. 

Mr. BADLAM: Will you let me ask one more question? How will you secure 
the patents and ownership of water rights, held by riparian ownership, except 
through the courts? 

Mr. WricHT: That of course brings up a question which is not really ger- 
main, but then it is done, of course through the law of eminent domain. 


Mr. BADLAM: It is the law of the land that the rights of the riparian owners 
must be respected. In California we have taken care of that by passing a law by 
which corporations organized for the procuring of water can condemn any stream, 
no matter whom it belongs to, and make it the property of this corporation by pay- 
ing the proper price for it; and some other States have that particular law, but 
that isin our State. Congress cannot take any property away from man—and 
riparian rights are property—unless they are properly and justly compensated 
for it. 

Mr. Mruts: Leave this question to the States. 

Mr. WRIGHT: So far as that is concerned the law of eminent domain settles 
all that proposition, and it is so treated in California. We do not seek there to 
ignore the rights of riparian claimants, but recognize them, and if we desire to 
take, must pay for it under the law of eminent domain, as we would any other 
private property. ; 

Mr. BARTOH (Utah): I would like to ask this question: What do you mean 
by the words ‘School funds?’? Do you mean by that any schools, private or 
public? é 

Mr. WriGcHT: I supposed the public school funds of course. If there is any 
objection to that I will change it and make it read the arid, public school fund—or 
the arid land public school fund. 

Mr. EstEE: And the whole of the money to go to that? 

Mr. WRIGHT: Yes, sir; it seems to me this ought to be readily understood. 
We will take for example the Territory of Utah. Now, we have herea Territory, 
having within its boundaries, a large area of public lands. These lands we are to 
ask the general Government to cede to this Territory. Now, then, when these 
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lands have been ceded to the Territory—when we come to ask to have these lands 
ceded to the Territory, it seems to me that we ought to be prepared with some sort 
of suggestion as to how these moneys are to be applied and what purpose they are 
to be applied to. It seems to me a perfectly reasonable proposition, if we say to 
the Congress of the United States, “‘They are to be paid into the public school 
fund of the Territory of Utah, and to be forever set apart for the maintenance of 
the public schools of the Territory of Utah; subject of course to the condition that 
these moneys can only be invested in securities for the development of irrigation.”’ 
(Applause. ) 

Now, that is the purpose, to be invested only in irrigation securities, and to be 
used for the purposes of developing irrigation. Now, if we are sitting here as an 
arid land Congress, that necessarily implies that we are all of us the proprie- 
tors of large areas of arid land. And we know that this question of the mainten- 
ance of public schools is a question which must be met in every State and Terri- 
tory. The maintenance of these schools must be provided for. In doing this, if 
we can create a fund of which we can have the temporary use for the purposes 
of irrigation, we have solved this question to a very great extent. We do not ask a 
permanent use of the money. We do not ask that this money shall absolutely be 
paid out in the construction of works never to be returned. That is not necessary. 
Why, every one knows that in the development of irrigation works, all that those 
interested in that development ask, is the temporary use of money; it will be buta 
little while, until the development will be such that they will be more than able to 
reimburse the fund out of which the money comes. Everybody knows that that is 
the necessary result of irrigation. An acre of land, which, today without irrigation 
is worth but two dollars and a half or a dollar and a quarter, and scarcely worth 
that, by irrigation may be readily made worth a hundred or two hundred dollars. 
Well, now, who shall say that after water has been applied to this land, the owner 
of it, after it comes to be worth a hundred dollars an acre, shall begrudge to the 
common schools of the State the return of a dollar and a quarter, or two dollars 
and a half an acre? That, in the first place enabledjhim to commence the irrigation 
of that land. It becomes a mere trifle. It becomes a mere nothing, if you please, 
when the land has been developed by irrigation. It is something so trifling as to 
be scarcely worthy of mention, but to the poor settler, who is struggling with the 
question, and who has no means with which to start this great work, of irrigation, 
it is a very vital question, one which he has to meet at the very threshold of the 
cultivation of these arid lands. Then, I say let us first have this fund devoted to 
the common school, let it be paid into the public school fund, and when so paid, let 
us have the temporary use of it, for the purpose of developing irrigation, and when 
that has been done, we have had the benefit of it for irrigation, not as a gift to 
paupers, but to men who are willing to accept it as a loan, and when it has been 
accepted as a loan, that it shall be applied to the purposes of maintaining the com- 
mon schools. And this carries out the plan of never separating the ownership of 
land and water. That wants to be avoided. ‘I say that nothing is more detrimen-' 
tal to the prosperity of a country than to have water landlords, and paupers for 
farmers. 

Mr. EstHE: May I ask my friend a question? What is there in the proposed 
amendment suggested by my distinguished friend that does unite water and land ? 
If there is anything I would like to know it. 

Mr. WRIGHT: It is just this, if you please, that this money can not be paid 
out to private corporations nor to private individuals, as it may be done under the 
resolution first proposed. (Applause.) That is the proposition. 

Mr. EstBH: Well, doesn’t it say that the bonds may be loaned to irrigating 
municipal corporations? 
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Mr. WRIGHT: No, sir; it says nothing of the kind. 

Mr. NEWLANDS: Read the amendment—is this an amendment? 

Mr. WriGHT: No; thisisasubstitute. Here is the second resolution; I 
will read it for Mr. Hstee’s benefit. (Reads.) 

Mr. EstBE: That is the original. Now, read your amendment, please. 

Substitute offered read by Mr. Wright. 

Mr. ESTEE: Well, then, that isjust what I thought. 

Mr. WRIGHT: What was that, then? 


Mr. Estep: I thought that it provides that that money should go to the bonds 
of any company that might get the authority of the State. 

MR. WRIGHT: Just precisely the contrary. 

Mr. Estpe: And be used for that purpose, and I don’t see any uniting of 
land and water there. 

Mr. WRIGHT: Just precisely the contrary. The gentleman certainly can 
not be so— 

Voices: Obtuse. 

Mr. WRIGHT: Well, obtuse, as to the ordinary sense of English, as to hold. 
that a municipal corporation is a private corporation authorized by law. A private 
corporation authorized by law is not a municipal corporation. 

Mr. Mitts: I would like to interrupt you again. 

Mr. WRIGHT: Very well. 

Mr. Mitts: I am certain that you mean well—very certain, because we 
know you, and you are the Chairman of our delegation, but let me show you, 
gentlemen, the issue, which Mr. Wright raises. In the first case, the proceeds of 
the sale of the land about to be devoted, are to be given to the irrigation district. 
That is, when money is invested in developing an irrigation system, it is never to 
be paid back at all by the people who use the land. That is the Governments free 
donation to the development of the possibilities of population. Ifa surplus exists 
it is to go to the school fund. Now, Mr. Wright comes in and creates a new 
capitalist called the school fund, and then he stands before you and says that the 
opposite interest is the interest of private corporations. In the one case it is pro- 
posed to give money to fertilize the land, and leave it a free gift forever, because 
it does not come from the State. It is the munificence of the Government of the 
United States. And now, in his proposition, he proposes that the State shall take 
the value of that reclamation, put it into their treasury, and save them the expense 
of educating their children, at the expense of the Government of the United States, 
and the older States of the Union will have given us public property for private 
use in the country, and they must educate their own children. (Applause.) But 
people of the Pacific Coast do not care to educate their children at the public ex- 
pense in that way. We do not want to be that kind of a pauper. 

Mr. CARPENTER: May I ask a question now? 

Mr. WRIGHT: Yes, a question, but I don’t want to yield for any more 
speeches. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARPENTER: The question is, in California, you have irrigation bonds? 

Mr. WRIGHT: Yes. 

Mr. CARPENTER: Do those districts, or those places, which issue these bonds 
own the water works? 

Mr. WRIGHT: Why, certainly. The law contemplates an absolute owner- 
ship of the water. I am not answering for any particular proposition. The 
law contemplates and requires an absolute and unqualified ownership of the 
water. 
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Mr. PARDEE: By whom? 
Mr. Wrieut: By the district. 
Mr. CARPENTER: Now, isn’t the Bear Valley works— 


Mr. WRIGHT (Interrupting): I am not talking about the Bear Valley 
works. Iam talking about what the law is. The law requires an absolute and 
unqualified ownership of the water. 


Mr. GREEN (Cal.): If we had these resolutions passed, how many years 
would it be before we had this action. 


Mr. WRiGHT: I don’t know anything about it. 
DELEGATE: It would be one or two years, wouldn’t it? 
Mr. WRIGHT: Yes. 


Mr. GREEN: What good would it do to any irrigation district, now organ- 
ized in California? 


Mr. WRIGHT: Iam not talking about that. I don’t believe it would do the 
irrigation districts of California any good whatever. 

Mr. GREEN: It must do some good. 

Mr. WRIGHT: It must where there is enough public land to be of any use at 
all. California is participating in this Convention principally on account of an 
interest in the general subject. 

Mr. GREEN: We are asking to have the public lands of California donated 
for this purpose. Now, we have districts that have to break the ice and go all 
over the world to sell their bonds, and by the time we can get any law passed, 
won’t the great majority of the land be in districts, and do them no good? What 
good will it do? I 

Mr. WRIGHT: I will claim that so far as California irrigation districts—there 
seems to be an idea prevailing here, that, because I happen to be the author of the 
irrigation district law of California, that I am seeking to do something for the 
irrigation districts of California. The thought never occurred to my mind at all. 
It is not the thing which prompted me in this resolution. 

Mr. GREEN: I am wanting to do some good for the irrigation districts of 
California. 

Mr. WRIGHT: The idea is, so far as there is public land in California, the 
ceding of it to the State would create a school fund, which would have to be ' 
applied to the development of irrigation works by municipalities only, and now if 
we have any other means of constructing irrigation works, by municipalities, over 
in California, except by irrigation districts, am not aware of it. Of course it 
will take some time to get this legislation. That is not an objection to the princi- _ 
ple, but it will take some time to get any sort of legislation. And now if we can here 
lay the foundation for this work to be prosecuted, of getting money for the pur- 
pose of developing irrigation, and at the same time fostering education, it seems 
to me that we are acting wisely and well. I say, that the general jproposition is— 
and I have been interrupted so often and so much thatI scarcely know where 
I commenced and where I ended—the general proposition is this, going to Con- 
gress with this proposition that we are asking for the ceding of these lands to the 
various States and Territories—in doing that, I would not say to Congress at the 

‘time that we are not asking something unconditionally here, which may be sur- 
rendered here and there, to private corporations, or individuals, authorized by the 
Legislature to construct irrigation works. Whata great corruption fund that 
might create, to cede the public lands to the States and Territories, and give to the 
Legislatures the discretion, if you please, of giving over that money to some 
private corporation, which might be formed for the ostensible purpose of creating 
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irrigation works, or some individual, who might promise to construct irrigation 
works. Now,I say that we ought not to go to Congress with any such proposition. 
There ought to be some limitation there which would not interfere with this grant 
of the land to the States and Territories, but which would create a fund which 
Congress would have some respect for; and when we say that this money shall be 
paid into a public school fund, subject only to the condition that when so paid in, 
it may be applied exclusively as a loan, in the development of irrigation works by 
municipalities,—by the people, if you please—we say something to Congressmen 
that they will respect, and we will not meet the objection, which would be met if 
this uncertainty of things were left in the resolution as it now stands, by saying 
that we want these lands ceded to the State or Territory, but when that has been 
done our Legislature will say whether this money shall be paid out to a private 
corporation, or whether it shall be paid to an individual. It is carrying out Col. 
Botkin’s idea that they have no confidence in any sort of irrigation development 
that does not proceed upon the lines of private capital, and private investment. I 
say that whenever we concede that, whenever we come to that condition of things, 
we at once turn over the water to water landlords, and make the oWner of land 
pay tribute for all time to come. 

Now, in those localities, where arid public lands are now to be found, we 
ought not to inaugurate any such condition of development as that. It ought to 
be where irrigation has not yet been practiced, that there should be a union of 
land and water, and that this thing of private corporations owning the water, and 
the people owning the land, and paying tribute, and exorbitant tribute at that, to 
the water owner, ought to be stopped. We have had enough of that kind of 
thing in California and elsewhere. And because of the difficulties that we 
encountered through these private corporations, irrigation development in Cali- 
fornia is exceedingly slow at the present time. If we were commencing anew and 
if the people should take this subject in hand throughout the various portions of 
California, and act untrammeled, construct their irrigation works unhindered by 
private corporations, and without their opposition, or against their active enmity 
and hostility, we would have plain sailing in the State of California. But, because 
we have got into this rut, because we have gone into that condition of things where 
water is administered by water bond and the farmers are compelled to pay exor- 
bitant prices for water I say that the development of irrigation in California has 
become difficult and slow. We ought to avoid that condition of things, and it 
seems to me that this tends to do it, and it tends to establish a just policy, of not 
turning over these funds, which are a gift, if you please. It would be simply a 
substitute—these funds, if realized from the sale of the public lands turned over to 
some private individual or corporation, would be simply a substitute. It would 
be simply a gift, a donation, to those persons, whoever they might be to construct 
these works; and then when they have got through with that fund, if there is any- 
thing left,—and you can imagine about how much would be left, if a private 
corporation or an individual had the power to put their hands into the treasury 
and get it— 

THE CHAIRMAN: (interrupting.) The hour has arrived for a special order. 
The report of General Greeley, upon the climatic conditions of the arid regions. 
What disposition will be made of that special order? 

Mr. IRIsH: Let us dispose of this in an orderly way. 

Mr. STANGER: I wasn’t going to interfere with any business; I was going 
to remind our distinguished Chairman of a resolution, which was passed by this 
convention inviting the Hon. Mr. Warren, and the Hon. Mr. Thomas to a seat 
upon the stand. I think it would have a soothing effect upon this Congress, if they 
should take seats there. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: What disposition shall be made of this special order? 


Mr. Irish: I move that the committee rise and report progress to the Con- 
vention and ask the consideration of the special order be deferred, and the com- 
mittee have leave to sit again. 

Motion seconded. 


Mr. Stusss: Asan amendment to that, I move that this report, be referred 
to the reporter. 


Mr. IrRIsH: You can not refer it to the committee. 

Motion of Mr. Irish put and carried. 

Thereupon the committee of the whole rose and Chairman Wright assumed 
the Chair, and Chairman Stewart of the committee of the whole made the follow- 
ing report: The committee have had under consideration the report of the 
committee on platform and resolutions, and the hour for special order having” 
arrived, they instruct me to report progress and ask leave to sit again. 


Mr. IrIsH: 
Mr. Chairman: 


I move that the special order set for 11 o’clock this morning be deferred. 
Motion seconded and carried. 


Mr. [RisH: I move that we now return to the committee of the whole for 
consideration of the report of the committee on resolutions under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Stewart. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Proceedings of committee of the whole, Senator Stewart in the chair. 


- Mr. Rogers, (Col.): 
Mr. Chairman. 

It strikes me that we are wasting time in the consideration of devices rather 
than in the enunication of general principles. [Applause.] When the committee 
met to consider the resolutions, which had been drafted, the second resolution in- 
eluded practically the matter, which is now asked to be added by Mr. Wright, of 
California, and it was the unanimous conviction of that committee, that it intro- 
duced details, which should not encumber resolutions, simply declaring the voice 
and sentiment of this Convention, with respect to the arid lands of this section of 
the country. It was therefore dropped, upon the concensus of opinion, that the 
single purpose of this Convention was to appeal to Congress in general terms, ask- 
ing for a donation of the arid lands, to assist in the further development of irriga- 
tion projects in this country. [Applause.] It was not designed that California 
should press upon the Convention the particular means, which it deems desirable 
in aid of this resolution. It was deemed wise that Colorado should have a voice in 
settling the means and methods, by which to carry out this laudable aim, but that 
we should content ourselves with the general proposition that Congress should be 
asked to grant these lands to the arid States to be used in a general way, subject to 
the wisdom of the legislature whose patriotism cannot be challenged, [applause, | 
to devise the ways and means of carrying out the intent of Congress in making this 
grant for the purpose of further reclamation of the arid lands, and adding to the 
population of the westerncountry. [Applause.] Actuated by this purpose, deem- 
ing it wise not to load the resolutions with details, believing that Congress simply 
needed the general policy laid out, these resolutions met the unanimous approval 
of this committee, and in the words that have been added to the second section, 
we find all that can be demanded by Mr. Wright or any man, who has a special 
method, because it lays down the cardinal doctrine, that the States or Territories 
receiving the benefit shall use the funds derived from the sale, or lease of such 
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lands, to promote the reclamation of arid lands. [Applause.] Promote the re- 
clamation of arid lands. There is the key note to the entire purpose of this Con- 
yention and I leave it to the gentlemen here, whether it is wise to adda single 
syllable to that which has been so ably expressed by the chairman of this Conven- 
tion, coming even as it does from the State of California. (Laughter and ap- 
plause. ) 


oan FULTON, (Nevada.): 
. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

te seems to me that we can very safely trust the Congress to add all the con- 
ditions that will be necessary to any grantthat we may get out of them. Those 
people back there will think of four thousand things that a man that undertakes 
the business never would think of himself, and that won’t have anything to do with 
this question, and you will have plenty of fights in making them see what they 
ought to do, and what conditions they should leave off, instead of asking them to 
put any on. Now, the conditions of no two of these States and Territories are 
alike. What suits the State of California will not suit my State. Utah is very 
hard up for school money. The State of Nevada has eight hundred thousand 
dollars in the school fund. California hasn’t any— 


Mr. TRUMBO, (California.): Three million. 


Mr. Fuuron: Oh, three million. They don’t need education over there. 
They all know too much now. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. WRIGHT: 

Mr. Chairman. 

May I interrupt a moment? As I understand this matter, this discussion all 
comes up upon the substitute which I read and offered, but which was not seconded, 
as I understand it now, if there is no second to that substitute, [suppose of course— 

THE CHAIRMAN: I don’t know that it requires a second to the substitute for. 
anamendment. It comes up the same agany other proposition. You have a right 
to offer amendments to the matter under consideration, 

Mr. Futton: Then, for one word, Mr. Chairman. It seems to me that the 
States can manage this business a very great deal better, without having it come 

~ with any conditions atall, if it is possible to get it in that way. Idon’t think that 
we will get it at all, but I think that we ought to put in the platform of this Con- 
vention as few words as possible... As far as I would be concerned, I would simply 
say to Congress that we want this land and we wantit bad. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) And we wantit right away. (Applause.) I want the committee on 
memorial to Congress to present our case in the best possible way, leaving the peo- 
ple back there to hunt up conditions for-us, and us fighting them off, allthat we can, 
and getting just as few conditions as it is possible for us to get on this subject, and 
getting as much land and a little money afterwards as it is possible to do, 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. WRIGHT: As I said during the remarks that I made, we of California 
are very much less interested in this subject than other States and Territories, and 
I shall ask leave to withdraw that proposed substitute. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The substitute is withdrawn. (Applause.) 

Mr. InisH: The original resolution then, the adopting of which I move, reads 
as follows: (Reads.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

Motion seconded. 


Mr. CLARK, (Montana.): 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of this Congress: 
T understood from reading the call, which was proclaimed by the Goy- 
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ernor of this Territory for this Convention, that the purpose of this Con- 
vention should be a request of the general government to cede the arid 
lands to this great country, for the purpose of reclaiming them. N ow, it 
seems, gentlemen, and is evidenced by the second resolution presented here, 
that we are running off into other questions, and diverting our attention from the 
main subject at issue, which is to get these lands from the Government and reclaim 
them, and make them productive. Now, gentlemen, my opinion is this, that we 
want to make this request as strong as we can to get these lands, but we want to 
divest it of all the technicalities and conditions possible. We don’t want to load 
it down with conditions that may cause the general Government to reject the 
whole proposition. The object, as I understand it, is to reclaim these lands and 
make them productive. How are we todo this? We must by the sale of these 
lands derive these funds, as I understand it. The proceeds of the sale of these lands 
are by the second resolution to be used first, for the reclamation of the lands, and 
second, if any surplus results, to be applied to school purposes. It seems to me 
that this proposition is so vague and indefinite that it cannot be understood. 
Where are you to leave off the question of irrigation? It is a question that will 
run through for centuries to come, before all these great plateaus and table lands 
are brought into requisition. (Applause.) Who shall say when we shall stop 
irrigating and commence to teach children? Gentlemen, my idea is just this, that 
when we have adopted the first resolution offered here today, we should stop, and 
carry it up to Congress and make that demand. That is my idea about it. Here Mr. 
Wright, the author of the Wright law of California, comes before you and offers 
what he terms a compromise. measure. 


Mr. Wricut: That is withdrawn. 


Mr. CLARKE: I beg your pardon, I was not aware that that proposition was 
withdrawn. I was going to comment upon it a little. 


Mr. IRIsH: We are on the original resolution. 

Mr. CLARK: That is to— 

Mr. IRisH: Use it for the reclamation of the arid lands, that is all. 
Mr. Minus: That we use it all—that is all there is of it. 


Mr. CLARK: ThenI say, go to Congress and ask for these lands first, and 
leave it to the legislature of the States to make such disposition of the proceeds as 
in their best judgment may appear wise. (Applause.) Iam not one of these men 
who believe in the total depravity of human nature. I believe that the legislatures 
of these several States in the West are in point of intelligence and in point of 
integrity the peers of any legislative or deliberative bodies to be found upon the 
face of this globe; and I am satisfied that if the Congress yields this proposition 
and cedes these lands to the several States and Territories, and I hope the day will 
soon come when Territories may be wiped from the face of our map—I say that when 
the Congress’gives these lands to us, we will leave it to the intelligence of the sev- 
eral legislatures to make such disposition of the proceeds of those lands as must 
best subserve its purpose. Gentlemen, I will not detain you, but I merely wished 
to say that I am content, and I believe that I voice the sentiments of the people— 
the people whom I represent, the great State of Montana, that if we ean get hold 
of the lands, we will make such disposition of them (and I believe the other States 
will) as will best subserve the purposes for which this Convention has been called. 
(Applause. ) : 

Calls for question. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: The question is on the second resolution. 


Calls for question. 
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Mr. THOMAS, (Utah.) 
Mr. Chairman: 

I imagine this Congress isnot going to deny the right to offer amendments. 

Mr. King of Utah offers an amendment which was read by the Secretary as : 
follows: 

rd *‘ lands” in line five, add the word ‘‘first,” strike out all after 

the ed ends? ? in line seven and add the word “second” ‘for the benefitof pub- 
lic schools.”’ 


Mr. Ir1sH: Now I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the committee 
on resolutions, that we had the pleasure upon that committee to meet last night 
with Judge Goodwin, the representative upon that committee of Utah, and the 
very language that I have read as the concluding clause of this resolution, was 
the language dictated by Judge Goodwin as the wish of the Utah delegation. 
(Applause.) It was put in that resolution out of deference to the wish of Utah, 
and was dictated out of the fertile genius and brain of Judge Goodwin, the repre- 
sentative of Utah on that committee. (Applause.) Now, I admit, gentlemen, 
that after this committee on resolutions has listened to the plea of Utah, a Terri- 
tory that by the United States census is shown to stand within two of the top in 
respect of public intelligence and education—(applause)—because the United 
States census shows that the Territory of Utah, no matter what systems may be 
complained of here, stands third in the list of States in the ability of her citizens 
to read and write. (Applause.) And my State, California, with a school fund of 
three millions of dollars, stands away down ninth on the list below Utah. Now, 
what is the matter with Utah? (Applause.) Utah should climb to the top, and I 
have not a doubt that they will. Last night we accepted the language that Judge 
Goodwin directed, and I submit to you, gentlemen, that there is something in a 
body which requires a tone and element of good faith, and of fidelity, to an obli- 
gation assumed in a committee, delegated by such a Convention as this, and all 
that I ask now is, that Utah stand by the voice of her member of the committee 
on resolutions and respect the rights of other gentlemen, and respect also their 
self-respect. 


GOVERNOR THOMAS SPEAKS FOR UTAH. 
In reply to Colonel Irish, Governor Thomas spoke as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, 

Itisnow within a few moments of the time of adjournment, and I will not 
detain this Congress. 

SENATOR WARREN: We will never adjourn until you are through. 

Mr. THomAs: Thank you, Senator Warren. I desire to say that the Utah 
delegation will keep perfect faith with this Congress. They appreciate the cour- 
tesy and kindness which has brought so large a delegation to Utah to consider what 
they regard asa vital question to the West. (Applause.) The gentleman asks 
what is wrong with Utah. I will tell the gentleman what is wrong with Califor- 
nia. California has offered in this Convention a proposition which she deems nec- _ 
essary for her good, and I am afraid fails to give due consideration to the different 
interests of other States and Territories. Now, 1 do not pretend to say that Cali- 
fornia does not know what is best. They have sent here an able delegation, a del- 
egation whose intelligence will command the respect of every member of this 
Congress, but I also say that we here in Utah have some idea of what we think 
are our greatest needs. With respect to what was done in the Committee on Res- 
olutions last night, I will only say a call was announced from this platform for a 
meeting of the Utah delegation. They met in yonder corner, and it was the unan- 
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imous sense of the delegation, more than 150 members present, that they should 
ask this Congress to adopt the amendment offered by the gentleman from Utah 
County, and in doing so they have no intention or purpose to keep bad faith with 
this Congress. We have been in your midst in this Congress. You have heard 
from but one man in the delegation during the two days that you have been in 
session. It does not then come with good grace to say to the Utah delegation there 
is such a thing as keeping good faith. (Applause.) 

The people of the Territory of Utah, in response to a demand, adopted at its 
_ last Legislative Assembly, a free schoollaw. I say with pride, as a citizen of Utah, 
that it is a law which, in view of the financial ability of the people, is equal to the 
school law of any State or Territory in this Union. (Applause.) It was a generous 
act of patriotism, and it ought to be appreciated. Now, having enacted this 
free school law, they find the support of these free schools is a grievous burden 
upon the people. The endowment which this great Government of ours intended 
the schools should have has been taken from us, from no fault of the people of 
Utah. They can not help themselves, and the support of the public schools is 

going to remaina direct tax upon them unless some provision be made for meeting 
_ the expenses and giving to the Territory and the schools the endowmennt which 
the Government intended it should have. We think that in asking this Convention 
to adopt such a resolution, we are entirely within the purpose and meaning of the 
call. We recognize the fact that the question of irrigation is a matter for first con- 
sideration, and we are willing to make it first in our resolutions. All that we ask 
is that you make the schools a matter of secondary consideration. I do not know 
what the character of other legislative assemblies. may be, but I do know 
that the people of the Territory of Utah will elect a legislative assembly 
that will, if this fund is given to the Territory, do what is right. (Applause.) 
Therefore, we ask for-this amendment, because we have complete confidence in our 
people and in our Territory. 

Now, another word. The people of this Union of ours have from the very 
foundation of the Government—yes, farther than that, going away back to the 
time when the colonies were first planted on the Atlantic shore—made the educa- 
tion of their children, so far as the law would allow it, a fundamental princi of 
their system of government, 

The gentleman from California interrupts me to say we have got to get our 
children. In reply, Isay we have the children in Utah and we want to educate 
them. The very first act, or one of the very first acts, considered by the Congress 
of the Federation was to adopt means to promote the education of their children. 
Utah stands today almost the solitary exception of all the States and Territories, 
without one dollar from the General Government to aid in the education of its 
children. Our school lands are worthless. And now, because we come into this 
Convention and ask that some amendment be made to these resolutions which will 
enable the Legislature in its wisdom to divert a small part to the education of chil- 
dren the cry is made ‘“‘ You are loading down this matter.”’ I believe that an 
appeal to the American people to give aid to the public schools of any State or 
Territory will meet with a hearty response. (Applause.) Ido not believe the 
American people are going back on all the traditions which have glorified their 
history. I believe further, that there are people in the Hast, members who will 
sit inthe next National Congress, who will be willing to vote for a grant of lands 
if they think it will promote the intelligence of the people, and who may be dis- 
posed to vote against the cession because of other reasons. I heard a distinguished 
Senator of the United States say that this was not a paternal government, that it 
was not the business of the Government to furnish water to a man to enable him to 
raise pumpkins, that was a matter for private business enterprise; but he said he 
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might favor a proposition looking to the aid of the public schools. Therefore, we 
in Utah have the idea, that coupling with the question to cede the lands to the 
States for the purposes of irrigation, the other one of aiding in the edacation of the 
people of the Territory will meet a responsive sentiment in the hearts of the Ameri- 
ean people. (Applause.) 

Another word. Coming through these valleys you will find the lands have 
been very closely settled. The people of Utah have followed the plan of small 
holdings, which has tended to a dense population. In this respect the people of 
the Territory of Utah have followed the plan which distinguishes the American 
Government more than any other, of having homes for its people. I believe that 
the people of the Territory of Utah, in proportion to their numbers, have more 
homes than any other State or Territory of the Union. [Applause.] They have 
homes here, and they have children to be educated. And they want to have some 
say as to whether or not this land, if granted by the Government, shall be applied 
in support of the schools. The delegation from Utah in this Convention, recogniz- 
ing the kindliness and the ability with which every ‘question has been presented, 
and relying upon the generosity of the other delegations, only ask that you give 
them an opportunity to do what they think best with the donation, if made. This 
Convention was assembled under a call which announced clearly, in words so dis- 
tinct that every man who runs may read, that it was for the purpose of asking 
Congress to cede the lands to the State, first, for the purpose of irrigation; second, 
in aid of the public schools, and third, for such other purposes as the Legislatures 
of the States may respectively determine. 

One word more, gentlemen. I have taken much more time than I intended, 
The statement has been made in this debate that the people of the great common- 
wealths of the Hast will say it is proposed to tax them to educate the people here 
in the West. The people of many EHastern and Western States have realized very 
largely from the proceeds of public lands donated to them by the Government in 
aid of their schools, from the Swamp Land Act, and other acts, and I believe they 
will deem it a proper act on their part to help the Territory of Utah and other 
States and Territories to obtain a little of the generous bounty which they have 
obtained. We feel that we are as much entitled to aid as they were and that the 
policy of the Government which has enabled them to build their great universities 
and their public school systems should be continued until every State and Terri- 
tory shall have felt its kindly influence. The delegations now sitting on this floor, 
from Colorado, from Montana, from California, know of the benefits which have 
come to their people from the school fund. Utah today, witha generous school 
law, and with conditions which make the education of the children very exacting, 
has nothing to depend upon but the public contributions of her people, that this 
grant, if made, shall beso framed, or shall be so declared, that the Territory of 
Utah, or the future State of Utah, may have the right if they want to, to aid in | 
the education of their children, and build up their public schools. (Applause.) 
We do not think the demand unreasonable, or that it is going to hurt our cause. I 
think those gentlemen who raise up the nightmare of education hurting the pro- 
posed transfer of the land, are simply fighting shadows. We believe the Ameri- 
can Congress will be willing to aid in the schools and, therefore, the Utah delega- 
tion, in their wisdom, have decided to offer this amendment. 

I never knew, and so far.as I know, no member of the ‘ delegation knew 
until the statement was made here by Mr. Irish from California, that J udge 
Goodwin framed the amendment which he refers to in these (resolutions. 
All we know is that we had determined to stand by a certain line of policy 
and if Judge Goodwin, in the Committee on Resolutions, offered the amendment 
which Mr. Irish says he did, and I have no doubt he did, unfortunately we did not 
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know it. With these few remarks, gentlemen, I will return you my thanks for 
the indulgence you have shown me. 


Mr. NEWLANDS: 
Mr. Chairman: 
Permit me. With Governor Thomas’ permission I would like to say a few 


words. Iam sure that the members of this Congress regret as a misfertune that 
this disagreement should have occurred between the delegations which have so 


thoroughly the respect, of this Convention, as the California and the Utah delega- 
tions. We are all of us indebted to the California delegation for the ability, the 


_ intelligence and the zeal which they have shown here. We are all indebted to the 


Utah delegation for the public spirit which invited us here, for the modesty with 
which they have conducted themselves since we have been here, and for the gener- 


- ous manner in which they have surrendered the proceedings of the Convention, the 


entire city, and the entire Territory to us. (Applause.) As a member of the 
Committee on Platform, I wish tosay that I think the chairman of the committee 
was a little bit, perhaps, over-zealous in making the charge of bad faith. It is 
true that Judge Goodwin did dictate the language of this resolution with refer- 
ence to the public schools; but I understand it does not meet the views of the del- 
egation from Utah, views which they expressed before the committee met. Now, 
gentlemen, we are here for the purposes of deliberation, and we are not here for 
the purpose of establishing technical rules of estoppel with reference to the 
declarations of any delegation here of its views. (Applause.) If the Utah dele- 
gation failed to receive the proper expression of its views in that committee, it is 
the right of that delegation, without charge of bad faith, to state the misapprehen- 
sion here, and ask for its correction. (Applause.) Now, gentlemen, we have 
heard that the State of California has $3,000,000 in its school fund, and that. the 
State of Nevada has $800,000 in its school fund. How is that money obtained? By 


_ the sales of lands which were the grants of the Government to those States. Utah 
- says that it has not the benefit of that grant, that it will not receive the benefit of 


that grant, if this resolution goes through, for if all the arid lands are granted to 
the States simply in trust for reclamation purposes, it will prevent the appropria- 
tion of any proceeds, of any portion of those lands, to school purposes; and they 
ask that this resolution shall be so shaped as to permit the legislatureZof Utah in its 
wisdom to determine whether the proceeds of those lands shall be entirely applied 
to reclamation, or partly to reclamation and partly to education, thus placing them 
on an equality as to both, with the States of Nevada and California. It seems to 
me that there is justice and propriety in the claim, and that whatever view the 
Convention may take of the ultimate question, that this delegation which has 
treated us with such kindness and courtesy, and has acted with such public spirit 
and modesty, should have every opportunity of expressing their views with refer- 
ence to the interest of Utah. (Applause.) 

Mr. Irish: Ido ask that the committee, before adjournment this morn- 
ing, will dispose of this resolution. This afternoon comes ona very important 
discussion, and I hope that we will vote and dispose of this resolution. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The question is on the amendment of Mr. King, delegate 
from Utah. (Calls for question.) Those in favor of the amendment say aye. 


- Opposed no. 


Mr. HoLuLisTER: (Utah.) 
Mr. Chairman: 

You cannot take a voteupon any important question in that manner, under 
our rules. 
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Mr. IrisH: I beg to differ with the gentleman. The committee of the whole 
has no roll call. 

(Calls for rising vote.) 

Mr.IrtsH: I object to taking arising vote, Mr. Chairman, for the reason 
that in this committee there is equality of representatation, and we have just 
heard fromthe lips of the Governor of Utah that his Territory has 150 delegates on 
this floor. 

THE CHAIRMAN: LEHach State and Territory has 30 votes. 

Mr. THoMAs: Weare willing to vote that way. 

Mr. FuttTon: (Ney.) Imove that the Chairman of each State and Terri- 
torial delegation cast the vote of his delegation. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The Chairman of the delegation will announce the vote of 
his State. 

Mr. SANBORN: Each Stateis entitled to 30 votes and no more. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Each State is entitled to 30. 

Mr. WARREN: 


Mr. Chairman: 
Has the roll call been ordered? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Is there a demand for the roll call? 
Mr. CrarkK: (Mont.) 


Mr. Chairman. 
1 request the reading of the resolution. 


Mr. THOMAS: (Utah.) 


Mr. Chairman: 
I desire to make a personal explanation. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Governor Thomas desires to make a personal explanation. 
Mr. THOMAS: 
Gentlemen: 

I intended before I took my seat, to withdraw what I said with reference to the 
policy of the California delegation. Of course they understand the provocation, 
but I want to ask the privilege to withdraw it, and that it be expunged from the 
record. 

Mr. trisH: Idesire then, gentlemen of the Convention, to withdraw any- 
thing that I may have said that wounded the sensibilities of the people or the dele- 
gates from Utah. (Applause.) 

Mr. Mitts: I desire to assure this Convention that the only thing California 
will ever attemptto choke down your throats is its fruit and its wine. (Applause.) 

DELEGATE: Set.’em up. 

DELEGATE: I demand the call of the States. 

Seconded. 

THE CHaIRMAN: Those who desire a call of the States make it manifest by 
raising their hands. A sufficient number up. The Secretary will call the States 
by name, and the Chairman of the delegation will announce the vote on the 
amendment of Mr. King. 

Calls for the reading of the resolution. The same was read by the Secretary. 

Mr. Clark: (Mont.) Is the word surplus elimin&ted, or not? 
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Mr. IRisH: Of course, It says ‘‘Second,” indicating that there isa second 
purpose. 


Thereupon the Secretary called the roll of States and Territories, as follows: 
_Nays—California, 30; Colorado, 18: Idaho, 30; Oregon, 5; Wyoming, 25; 

Nevada, 10—total 108. 
: _ YEAS—Oolorado, 17; Kansas, 30; Nebraska, 30; New Mexico, 30; Oregon, 25; 
_ South Dakota, 30; Texas, 30; Utah, 30; Nevada, 20—total 277. 
: Mr. IRisH: The Convention having endorsed the midday grammar of Utah 
_ as against the midnight grammar of that Territory, I now move that the resolution 
_ as amended by the vote of the Convention be recommended by this committee to 
_ the Convention for adoption. 

Motion seconded. Carried. 

DELEGATE, (Neb.): 
Mr. Chairman, 

I don’t want to vote upon that question put in that manner. I don’t want to 
vote anything which implies a slur upon Utah. 

Mr. IRIsH: It was not a part of my motion, my dear sir. 

DELEGATE, (Neb.): That is all right. These slurs had better be left out. 

Mr. IRIsH: I move that the committee rise, report progress and ask leave to 
sit again this afternoon. 

Motion seconded. Carried. 

Thereupon the committe of the whole rose, and by its chairman reported pro- 
gress and asked leave to sit again this afternoon. Chairman Wright in the chair. 

DELEGATE, (Col.): 


Mr. Chairman, 
I move the report of the committee be adopted and the request granted. 


_ Motionseconded. Carried. 
It was moved and seconded that the Convention adjourn. 


Carried. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


September 17, 1891. 

Congress called to order by Chairman Wright. 

Mr. BorKin, (Mont.): 

Mr. Chairman. 

I believe that I will be forgiven for interrupting the course of this debate in the 
proceedings suggested by the rule, if I offer a resolution which I am about to read; 
and as my handwriting is more or less confidential, I will read it myself. 

esolved, That the thanks of this Congress are hereby tendered to his excel- 
ener, Arthur L. Thomas, governor of Utah, to Hon. George M. Scott, mayor, and 
the authorities of the county and city of Salt Lake, to the Chamber of Commerce of 
Salt Lake City and to John W. Donnellan, chairman, Frank K. Gillespie, secre- 
tary, and the members of the general committee of arrangements for their services 
in calling promoting and interesting the first Irrigation Congress of the United 
States, and that we feel that they will reap an abundant harvest from their labors 
in the results that will follow its session. 
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Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the Southern and Central Pacific 
railway systems, the trans-Missouri railway association for reduced rates and the 
officers of the Union Pacific railroad and the Rio Grande Western railway company 
for gratuitus transportation to points of interest; to the Choral society and the 
Ladies’ Guitar and Mandolin club, of Salt Lake City, for its choice musical treat; 
to the Utah Sugar Manufacturing company and the citizens of Lehi and Provo for 
their kind tender of hospitalities and to the press for its efficient labors in enlarging 
the attendance and presenting fairly to the public in its reports of our sessions, the 
justice, patriotism and humanity of our cause. 


On motion these resolutions were, by unanimous vote adopted. 

DELEGATE, (Texas.): I move the adoption of the resolution. 

Motion seconded, and unanimously carried. 

Mr. IRISH: 
Mr. Chairman: 

It is a standing order of the Convontion that at 2 o’clock today a special order 
shall be considered. Before moving that we return to the committee of the whole, I 
moye the postponement of that special order. 


Motion seconded. Unanimously carried. 


THE CHAIRMAN: There are two or three communications here that are very 
short, and that I think ought to be made to the Congress. 


The secretary then read the following communications: 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16, 1891. 
John W. Donnellan, Chairman: 


The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis acknowledges receipt of your invitation 
to be present by delegates and participate in the deliberations of the Irrigation 
Congress now being held in your city, and I regret it will not be possible to send 
delegation at this time. I trust the careful consideration of the question before you 
and the consequent information you may be able to give to the people in regard to 
this most important matter will lead to beneficial legislation, which shall result in 


great benefit to our western country. 
MARcUs BERHEIMER, Prest. 


BoIsE City, IDAHO, Sept. 17, 1891. 
President of Irrigation Congress, Salt Lake, Utah: 
Mayor and Council of Boise City, cordially invite the Irrigation Congress to 


hold their next meeting at this place. 
CHARLES HIMROD, Mayor. 


BoIsE Ciry, IDAHO, Sept. 17, 1891. 
President Irrigation Congress: ; ae : 


Directors of Board of Trade heartily second invitation extended by Mayor and 
Council to hold next annual meeting in Boise City. 
R. Z, JOHNSON, Prest. 
CHAs. A. CLARK, Secy. 


Mr. STUBBS (Kas.): 
Mr. Chairman: 

Right in this connection I am informed that Mr. E. Slack, of the Cheyenne 
“Sun,” has a letter from the Commissioner of the General Land Office, Mr. Carter, 
which I think ought to be read at this time. . 

THE CHAIRMAN: If there be no objection the letter will be read. 

The Secretary then read the following: 
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GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 1, 1891. 
Col. HE. A. Slack, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


My D®AR SiIr.—Your esteemed favor of the 28th ultimo isat hand. I note 
your very flattering editorial comment on the brief article I prepared for the edi- 
torial column of the New York Recorder. As you aptly suggest the article was 
intended by me as a presentation, in a terse manner, of the situation in which the 
government stands with reference to the supply of homesteads for actual settlers. 

When the eastern people come to comprehend the fact, that while we have a 
very large extent of unoccupied country, we have a very limited extent of land 
upon which a settler may go with any prospect of making a living, unless his settle- 
ment is preceded by the investment of capital in the storage and conveyance of 
water to the land upon which he proposes to make a living by tilling the soil, they 
ely join with us in devising some means by which to reclaim the desert 

ands. 

The people of the east are quite as profoundly interested in the proper and 
speedy removal of the natural obstacles to settlement as are the people of the west. 
Every patriotic American citizen, wheresoever he may be located, is interested in 

‘seeing every other American citizen in a home of his own. Every hoineis a 
fortress, dedicated to the preservation of good order and honest government. 

Upon this proposition our eastern brethren will fully agree with us, and they 
will further agree to adopt such measures as may be necessary to remove any 
natural obstacle which may exist to hinder or retard the settlement of the home- 
less upon the public domain. 

My opinion is, therefore, that the proper settlement of the case in the east 
must consist of a presentation to the people of the fact, that while thousands—if 
not millions—of good citizens east and west are anxious to go forth from crowded 
communities to settle upon unoccupied land, they are hindered and prevented from 
so doing by reason of the fact that the lands are so situated that they cannot sus- 
tain life thereon without first having some intelligent plan put into operation 
whereby the lands will be made to produce when cultivated. 

When thoroughly impressed with the necessity of doing something to remove 
such obstacles as may exist, there will be no difficulty in inducing Congress to 
either appropriate money from the public treasury, or give the lands to the States 
wherein they are located, for the purpose of having them reclaimed. Iam satis- 
fied that the latter course is the one that will be followed. 

I will be thankful to you for a copy of any statement that you may hereafter 
publish on this irrigation question. Iam anxious that it should be presented to 
the country as forcibly as practicable, and with as little delay as possible. __ 

My annual report, which is nearing completion, will show a decrease in the 
entry of public lands under all the land laws during the fiscal year ending June 
30,1891. This is a fact which challenges serious attention when we consider the 
vast area of unoccupied land, and the great number of persons that desire to occupy 
it, but are prevented from so doing because our legislative enactments are not 
properly framed to meet the conditions with which we are attempting to deal. 

Yours very truly, 
THos. H. CARTER. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I will state that there have been extended some very kind 
invitations to this Congress, to make certain excursions, and it has been suggested 
that it ought to be known whether the Congress is in a situation to accept those 
invitations, and if so how many, so that the arrangements may be carried out. I 
think it quite essential that that should be understood. However it may be 
brought before the attention of the Congress, I don’t know, but there are some 
communications here which have that object in view. 

DELEGATE: Read them. 

THE SECRETARY: Invitation from the Union Pacific Railway Company to 
the members of the Irrigation Congress, tendering them the complimentary use of 
a train to Garfield Beach, and courtesies at the Beach at any time they may desire; 
and in deference to the Union Pacific, it is only proper that they should know at 


what time. ; . 
Tam CHAIRMAN: Has any member any suggestions to make in this con- 


nection? 
8 
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Mr. BARTOH, (Utah): 
Mr. President: 

I would suggest that we proceed a little further, to know when we will 
probably complete our labors here, and before adjourning we can settle upon that. 

THH CHAIRMAN: Then it will be passed for the present. Anything further? 

THE SECRETARY: There is a similar invitation from the Rio Grande Western 
Railway, tendering the use of a train to the Lehi Beet Sugar Works, at Lehi, and 
also an extension of the same trip to Provo, to visit points of interest, the woolen 
factory, etc. 

Mr. Mints: Well, we don’t know whether we can go or not. 

THE CHAIRMAN: If there is no suggestion at the present time, we will pass 
it and take up the regular order of business. 

Mr. IrtsH: I now renew my motion, Mr. Chairman, that the Congress 
resolve itself into a committee of the whole, for further consideration of the report 
of the Committee on Resolutions, with Senator Stewart in the chair. 

Motion seconded. 

DELEGATE, (Wyo.): I want to offer an amendment that the Congress sit as a 
body, and that each speaker be limited to five minutes. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Well, I suppose that properly will come up afterwards. 

DELEGATE, (Wyo.): I offer that as an amendment, 

THE CHAIRMAN: An amendment to the motion to go into committee of the 
whole? 

DELEGATE: I don’t see the necessity of it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is there a second to that amendment? 

Mr. IrisH: This will meet the object of the gentlemen. If the Congress does 
not wish to go into committee of the whole, it will vote the motion down. 

Mr. Irish’s motion put and unanimously carried. 

Proceedings of the committee of the whole, Senator Stewart in the Chair. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The third resolution is now before the committee of the 
whole, and it will be reported. / 

The same was thereupon read by Mr. Irish. 

Mr. IRISH: I desire, by way of explanation that may be needed by some mem- 
bers of the Congress, that I stand here simply in discharge of my parliamentary 
duty, put upon me by Congress and my committee, to support the report of this 
committee; and in discharge of that function it becomes my duty to make these 
motions for the debates of these different resolutions of the platform, and for that 
reason, and simply because it is my parliamentary duty I make them. I say this 
because some members have been inclined to think that I was making more motions 
than one man was warranted in making, but I am simply in discharge of my duty, 
which is laborious. 1 move that the committee recommend this resolution to the 
Congress for adoption. 

Mr. CARPENTER: 

Mr. Charman: 

A question in regard to order. We accepted, I believe, the amendment offered 
by Utah; and did we adopt the whole resolution? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Yes, sir. 
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\ 
Mr. NEWLANDS: 
Mr. Chairman: 


I stated this morning that I desired to present a minority report, and to recom- 
mend that this be not adopted. Inasmuch as the subject has been mentioned in 
the resolution, I propose a substitute as follows: 


SUBSTITUTE FOR THIRD RESOLUTION. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Convention that the wisdom and intelli- 
gence of the legislatures of the respective States and Territories may be safely . 
trusted to make such provisions of law as are necessary to secure the ownership of 
irrigable land to actual settlers in suitahle holdings. (Applause.) 


Mr. REYNOLDs: I second the motion. 
Mr. IRIsH: Let it be read again. 

The same was read by the Secretary. 
Mr. Newlands recognized by the Chair. 


Mr. EsTEE: Before you address the Convention, I would like to make this 
“amendment to the original motion, and then you can consider it. 


Mr. Chairman: 


I propose to amend the original section of the resolution by adding at the end of 
it, so that it will read as follows: 
Resolved, that the trust so created shall be so conditioned as to secure the 


ownership of irrigable lands to actual settlers, in suitable holdings, not in any 
case exceeding 320 acres. 


THE CHAIRMAN: That may be offered now and reported. 
Mr. NEWLANDS: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of this Convention: 

Weall of course have a common purpose in this great work, the reclamation 
of these arid lands, the increase of population, and the securing of homes reason- 
able in area and dimensions, to actual settlers. The only question is, how shall it 
be done; whether we shall invite Congressin making a grant of these lands, to 
attach the conditions, or whether we shall ask Congress to entrust the conditions 
and limitations to the Legislatures of the various States to which the grant is made. 
When this matter was discussed in the commttee on platform and resolutions last 

evening, I asked the gentlemen who were in favor of the resolution as reported by 
the committee, what they would do in case they were upon the memorializing ecom- 
mittee, which is to present this matter to Congress, in case a member of Congress 
should say to them: ‘‘ Your Convention has suggested, first, that we grant the public 
domain to the States and Territories for the purpose of reclaiming the arid land, 
and second, that we attach such conditions and limitations to the grant as will 
secure those lands to actual settlers in suitable holdings.’? I asked them what 
reply they would make. Not one was able to suggest a reply, and I think that it 
wouid tax the ingenuity of everyone of us; and if anyone was ingenious enough 
to suggest the limitation, we would find the confusion of debate greater than any 
we have experienced here. For the views with reference to limitations and condi- 
tions will vary in every State and Territory of the arid region. Those views being 
determined by special conditions applying to the locality. 

Now, inthis case we say to the Government, ‘‘You are the proprietor of these 
lands. Why don’t you, as any other proprietor would do, improve the lands, re- 
claim them so as to make them saleable?” The Government says ‘‘We are unwill- 
ing to do that. That is a work for private enterprise.”” Then we say to them “If 
that be your view, turn over these arid lands to the States and Territories in which 
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they are located, with a view to their reclamation, and then let them exercise their 
wisdom and justice with reference to protecting the grant against monopoly, and 
with reference to securing homes for settlers.’’ Now, suppose any man on that 
committee should say to the committee of Congress, ‘‘I advise that the grant s ould 
be limited to 160 acres, or 320 acres, or 640 acres to each individual.” His as- 
gociates standing near him would immediately reply, ‘‘We have a law of the 
United States which enables any individual under the desert land law to take up 
640 acres, and that law has been absolutely inoperative to aid in reclamation.” 
We all know that. Why then should we ask the Government of the United States 
to place in this grant a limitation providing that no grant should be made by the 
State of more than 320 acres, when the Government of the United States already 
extends a grant of 640 acres, and that limitation often defeats the grant, and defeats 
the— 
DELEGATE, (Oregon): That law was amended. It is 320 acres. 


Mr. NEWLANDS: Very well, 320. I say the law was inoperative when we 
had 640 acres. I say it is inoperative now, to assist in the reclamation of these arid 
lands. We have already a provision of law which will give to any settler 320 acres, 
if he will reclaim the land. Why should we make a grant toa State simply to 
make it the medium of making a similar grant to an actualsettler. Now, we all 
know that when this grant is made to the various States and Territories, the agita- 
tion will then arise in those States and Territories as to the best method of taking 
the benefit of the grant. And here let me say with reference to this idea of trust, 
concerning which Mr. Irish has spoken, that we are all in favor of a grant in trust. 
What is the character of that trust? Why, it is a trust simply that the proceeds of 
the sales of the arid lands shall be applied to the reclamation of arid lands. That 
is the trust. The trust applies not to the grant itself, limiting the power of dis- 
position in the State and Territory, but simply to the proceeds of the sale of the 
subject of the grant, providing that those proceeds shall be sacredly devoted to but 
one purpose; and if we look over the history of legislation in this country with re- 
ference to public grants of land by the Government of the United States to the 
various States and Territories, we will find that throughout this is the character of 
the trust, that the granted land is granted absolutely to the States; that no at- 
tempt whatever is made to limit the disposition of that land by the States, and that. 
the trust applies only to the proceeds of the sales of the lands. Is not that so inthe 
ease of swamp lands? Wasn’t the trust there simply that the land was conveyed 
to the States for the purpose of reclaiming the swamp lands? Is not that true with . 
reference to the school lands? Has not every State the absolute power of disposi- 
tion of the school lands granted by the general Government? The trust applies to 
the proceeds of the sale, and those proceeds are eternally dedicated to the purposes 
of education. And soit was with reference to the grant in Iowa, of which the 
gentleman has spoken. A grant was made to Iowa, for the purpose of enabling it 
to make grants of lands to railroad companies, with a view to facilitating transpor- 
portation. Was any limitation there made upon the power of disposition of the 
State? No. The simple limitation was that the grant should be for a particular 
purpose—for the purpose of promoting transportation and enabling the farmers to 
obtain transportation for their crops. 

Now, I say that after this grant is made, every State will commence the 
agitation as to the best method of receiving the benefits of the grant and you will 
and three methods proposed, I think. The first is, that the State itself should 
undertake their reclamation; that the State itself should issue its bonds, having 
possibly only the security of the arid lands themselves, possibly the security of the 
faith of the State itself; and then when the lands are reclaimed, the proposition 
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will be that the State itself shail convey these lands, with the water right attached, 
in small holdings to actual settlers. The objection to that will be the experience 
throughout the country that the State itself rarely conducts such enterprises with 
honesty or economy; that it is more of a private enterprise, or at all events more 
of an enterprise belonging to particular districts affected, where the public eye is 
watchful, and wherever care is taken with reference to economy ofexpenditure. I 
know that in my own State, where they have, as I say, a school fund of $700,000, 
the sentiment is almost universal against the State itself undertaking the work. 
I myself have been in favor of it. Sometime ago we commenced the question of 
reclamation of arid lands in that State. We became hopeless of the Federal Gov- 
ernment doing anything for us in the way of storing waters, and erecting dams, 
80 we concluded to go up to the sources of our streams and take up the various 
reservoir sites and hold them for the present, until either the districts organized 
under the authority of the State would acquire these reservoir sites and reclaim 
the lands within their reach. I may say parenthetically, that Nevada now has a 
grant, not yet exhausted, of at least a million acres of public lands, which it can 
now reclaim, if it has the facilities, and which it can grant to settlers upon those 
favorable terms, and which it does grant to settlers upon those favorable terms. 
Now, I announced to the public that I would hold them either for the State or for 
the various water districts until they were able to pass a law which would enable 
them to acquire them from me at cost, with a reasonable interest; and the question 
was then agitated as to whether the State having $700,000 in its school fund, hay- 
ing the power to invest that either in bonds of an irrigation district or in reclama- 
tion, or anything of that kind—if I was in favor of it, and wanted the State to 
undertake the work. The State was engaged in a battle for life, and for its exist- 
ence, and education would amount to nothing if it hadn’t the children to teach; 
but I found there was asentiment throughout the State that the school fund, if 
taken, should not be devoted to this purpose, and a sentiment of fear throughout 
the State that the State itself should be involved in unnecessary expense. I saw 
that there was objection to the State undertaking the work. Then we went before 
the legislature last year, and we had great difficulty in passing the law providing 
for the formation of irrigation districts, composed of the farmers, the owners of 
the arable lands within reach of rivers, and giving them power, under the pro- 
visions of law similar to those in the Wright law of California, with some modifi- 
cations, to organize, to have home rule and home government, to acquire these 
reservoir sites, to acquire the necessary lands within reach of the rivers, to apply 
water to those lands, and then dispose of them on favorable terms to settlers. 
And I find that while that law was passed—passed largely as the results of the 
efforts of Mr. Fulton, who addressed you this morning, and those who know him 
know that no more public spirited man exists in the State,—that after that law 
was passed we had the greatest difficulty in organizing these districts; the farmers 
claiming that this is a matter that properly belongs to a private enterprise. And 
here we enter upon the third method of development, that development which 
consists in granting portions of these lands, under proper restrictions, to individuals 
or corporations for reclamation, such restrictions being as onerous as the State 
chooses to impose, restrictions with reference to the subsequent grant to actual 
settlers, at cost perhaps, or a little more than cost, and actual interest, and pro- 
visions of that kind. 

Now, here are these three methods of development, one by the State, one by 
municipal corporations with water districts organized under the laws of the State; 
the other individual enterprise, operating under grants from the State with proper 
restrictions imposed upon the grants. 

Now, gentlemen, are we prepared in this Convention to determine for every 
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State and Territory within the arid region which one of these methods shall be 
adopted; and if we are prepared to determine which one of them shall be adopted, 
are we prepared now to determine what shall be the limitations and restrictions 
imposed upon each method of development? I say we are not, and that whilst our 
own minds are in this condition of care upon this subject, we invite legislators in the 
East, who are not half so intelligent upon the subject as ourselves, to complete the 
folly of the legislation which has already prevailed with reference to arid lands, 
legislation which has existed for years, and which has yet never accomplished its 
purpose,—to complete it by additional restrictions and limitations, which will, 
I believe, absolutely destroy and negative the benefit of the grant. (Applause.) 

Now, these are my views. I say if we can trust the wisdom of Congress upon 
this subject, we can trust the wisdom, the intelligence, and above all the experience 
of the legislatures of the various States and Territories to which the grant is made. 
(Applause.) And Isay that when we make a suggestion that Congress itself 
should impose restrictions, it is a confession upon our part of weakness, a con- 
fession of inefficiency, a confession of incompeteney, and possibly dishonesty, 
against which we ask Congress to protect us. (Applause.) 

Now, my friends, there should be no fear whatever as to the actual settler, pro- 
vided either of the first two methods that I have spoken of is adopted by the 
various States, viz: State reclamation, or municipal regulation under these water 
districts that I have spoken of. There may be danger as to extravagance in the 
expenditure, as to the inefficiency and incompetency of work; but you will find 
that in these great popular organizations the rights of the actual settler with 
reference to a reasonable holding will be protected; and it seems to me that if the 
third method of development, against which I advise every State and Territory, 
and against which I advised Nevada, but to which it seems to be drifting—the de- 
velopment by private enterprise, under grants from the State with restrictions and 
limitations,—even there the restrictions, the limitations can be of such a character 


_as to secure to the actual settler his rights. 


- 


It seems to me that this last resolution should be either defeated in its entirety, 
or that the substitute which I have suggested sbould be passed. The only reason 
why I suggested the substitute is that inasmuch as a resolution has already been 
introduced in this Convention looking to the restriction and limitation of the 
grant in behalf of actual settlers, its defeat might be regarded as an indication 
that this Convention was not in favor of protecting the rights of actual settlers; 
and hence I have introduced this substitute, which declares that it is the sense of 
this Congress that the matter may be safely entrusted to the wisdom and intelli- 
gence of the legislatures of the various States and Territories, to determine the 
limitations and restrictions which shall be imposed by law for the purpose of 
securing to actual settlers suitable holdings. (Applause. ) 

Mr. EstEE: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: 

I venture to claim your attention a few minutes to consider the amendment 
that I have proposed to the third resolution, reported by your committee. I con- 
fess to the Convention, and to you, Mr. Chairman, that if the committee had 
reported merely the assertion of a general principle as appears in the first resolu- 
tion, I should not venture to claim your attention at this time. But I find the 
third resolution reads as follows: “‘ Resolved, That the trust so created (referring 
to the two previous resolutions) shall be so conditioned as to secure the ownership 
of irrigable lands to actual settlers in suitable holdings.’’ I object to a “ suitable 
holding,” unless we tell what kind of a holding a suitable holding is. I never 
knew a man, however honest he might be, who would not, when he was trying to 
get hold of land, if it was valuable, if it was worth his while to take, that would 
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hold of. (Applause.) 

As I understand from the two preceding resolutions, gentlemen, the object of 
the assertion oi the principles that we there indicate is that we are in favor of 
increasing the number of farms in the great west, and by so doing increase its 
population, and not the size of the farms that we who live here now, have. Now, 
gentlemen, for nearly a quarter of a century the government of the United States 
has limited the amount of land that any citizen could obtain from it, either by pur- 
chase, pre-emption or homestead entry. When the first publicland act was passed, 
there were not ten millions of people in the United States; and since then twenty- 
eight states have been admitted into the Union, and nearly sixty millions of people 
have been added to our population. Under the benign laws of that limitation, viz: 
of one hundred and sixty acres, the great west has been settled; the center of the 
republic has moved westward for nearly a thousand miles. Illinois and Indiana, 
those great and splendid evidences of American prosperity and American energy, 
have been settled under those laws, and no farmer ever complained, because he 
could not get two thousand acres of those great prairies instead of one hundred and. 
sixty. Those limitations then, while once in a while they might not have worked 
out exact justice to the farmer and the pioneer who went there to build up the 
country, in the main it has produced the greatest good possible to the American 
people, because they have given to the farmer a home big enough for the support 
of his family, and they have deprived the speculator of obtaining all the land, and then 
telling the farmer how much he would charge him for afarm. (Applause.) 

Now, I have been not a little amused at the general patriotic devotion of this 
Convention to the honesty of State legislatures. I have noticed with peculiar 
interest how nearly every speaker has—most honestly it is true, and conscientiously 
—stated here, ‘‘ You can trust our legislature in anything in the world.’ Here, | 
even my friend Newlands, a few minutes ago stated to this Convention that you 
could trust the Nevada legislature with almost anything, and 'a few minutes after, 
when he had forgotten it, he told you that so far as irrigation was concerned the 
legislature would ertaaly be dishonest, and it wouldn’t do to leave it to them. 

Mr. NEWLANDS: I didn’t say that. 

Mr. EstTBE: Now, he didn’t mean that they were dishonest as men, andI 
don’t mean that the members of the legislature are dishonest men; but what I do 
mean, and I appeal to your practical intelligence, gentlemen if it is not true, is that 
if a half dozen of the leading citizens of a State or Territory goes before their State or 
Territorial legislature with a scheme apparently just, but really wrong, if they 
cannot make the worse appear the better part, and get the bill passed in their 
interest. For me, I do have faith in the honesty of the people, and I have a faith in 
the individual honesty of members of the legislature; but I have a great deal of faith 
too ina positive, earnest ability of shrewd business men who know what they are 
going after when they go to the legislature, and especially if they want to increase 
their private domain at the public expense. 

You tell me that you may have places where you want to have your herds run 
wild over the mountains, and hence you don’t want to limit your territory. Why 
gentlemen,—you men of Wyoming, your irrigated land farms do not exceed in 
extent thirty-five acres, according to the report of the census commission. You of 
Idaho, your irrigated farms do not exceed in extent thirty acres; and here in this 
beautiful land, where we now are, where there are nine thousand farms and over, 
the size of the farms, according to the report of the United States census, is only 
twenty-seven acres; and in California, that land of big ranches, which are the 
plight upon its prosperity, that land where my friend at the right told you day 
before yesterday he knew of one place where you could go up the great fertile 
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yalley of the Sacramento thirty miles, through the richest country that man ever 
trod, or the sun ever shone upon, and you were not off the land owned by one man. 
And eyen there, the size of irrigated farms in California, is a little less than thirty 
acres each. Do you object to saying that three hundred and twenty shall be the limit? 
Can you go home to your constituency and say that this Convention did not meet 
here in the interest of enlarging farms, and decreasing homesteads, instead of 
increasing the number of homes and cutting down the size of the farms? Can 
Ido it? Can the California delegation do it? I am prepared to say, after calm 
and great deliberation, and after having thought of the subject many years, 
that but for the grants that cover those splendid valleys of California, the 
population of that great State, instead of being twelve hundred thousand people 
as it is today, would have been three millions. If every man in Ohio could 
have gone there when I went there, and could have filed upon one hundred and 
sixty acres of the rich valley land of the Sacramento and the San Joaquin, those 
valleys would have been filled with beautiful homes resplendent with everything 
which the highest civilization, and the loveliest climate, and the richest soil that 
ever endowed any country in the world. But it was covered with great grants, 
and today I know one man that owns two hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
acres of valley land in California. Tell me, gentlemen, that you would not limit 
the ownership of land, so far as the sale of the public land is concerned. And 
every foot of that two hundred and fifty-eight thousand acres is in one of the 
richest valleys of that great State, and there is not an acre of it that is either 
mountain or hillland. That is history. It cannot be denied. And we are afraid 
to limit the number of acres that an honest settler may get. Gentlemen of the 
Convention, I adjure you to pause in the consideration of this great subject. If it 
were left to me, I would strike the second and third sections out, because I think 
neither is necessary. (Applause). I think the declaration of principle on the part 
of this Convention is quite sufficient; but if you propose to mark out the line of 
policy that we shall pursue, let us do it with the deliberation that becomes the 
importance of the consideration and the gravity of the questions which are involved 
and which are before us for consideration. I appeal to you of the great west, even 
you cattle men, you who want vast extents of country, and I ask you in the inter- 
est of the whole, if it is not better that you should limit these lands that must be 
finally used by reason of irrigation—limit the application and purchase of them to 
three hundred and twenty acres. You will then hold out an inducement to the 
honest pioneer of the east, or what was formerly the west, and he will come here 
among you with the hope and the belief that he can get a farm without paying 
twice what itis worth. You will inspire immigration. You will give a credit to 
what you may do. The people will know that you are here for an honest purpose, 
a noble purpose, and they will know by your acts that you intend to increase not 
only the area of the cultivatable land of the great west, but increase its population 
by holding out inducements to honest settlers to come among you, and help build 
up the country which you have so long and so laboriously been attempting to build 
up against oppressive, as we may say, laws upon these questions. 

I am in favor of irrigation, I am in favor of using all the means possible for that 
purpose, I am in favor of haying it said to us by Congress that you would go fur- 
ther than Congress have ever dared to. You say you are in favor of small farms 
you are in favor ofirrigation, yet you want to do what? You want to let every 
man haye all the land that it is suitable for him to have. Why, gentlemen of this 
Congress, I beg you to consider this matter, and if you amend the resolution, I ven- 
ture to ask you to put a limitation to it, if not the one I have ventured to suggest, 


some one which you may see fit to suggest yourselves. I thank you for your atten- 
tion. (Applause.) 
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Mr. WILLEY (Cal.): 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Congress: 


I have listened with a great deal of interest to the remarks of Mr. Estee; any 
having had some experience in dealing with land questions, and some little experi- 
ence in matters of legislation with relation to land matters, I am thoroughly aware 
of the fact that my ambiguity in the terms of an act is conducive to fraud. Iam 
further aware of the fact that there must be a limitation upon the amount of land 
which can be sold or conveyed as a result of the enactment of laws such as we pro- 
- pose to pray for, and restrictions which will be so specific as to be inviolable. But 
permit me to state that it is my humble conviction that our representatives in 
_ Congress will pay very little attention to anything in the way of a suggestion as to 
the manner in which these lands shall be dealt with by the States. There is no 
such thing as a half confidence. We must have entire confidence in the general 
government doing full justice to the State in these matters, or none. They 
_ must have full confidence in the States providing by their laws for such distribution 
of these lands as may be for the best interests of the people at large; that they will 
entrust to them the restricting and the arranging for the sale of the lands in proper 
manner, and as they deem wisest and best. I have listened carefully to the elabor- 
ate and eloquent discussion of all matters pertaining to the questions which has 
brought us together. I have discussed the matter quietly among the different 
delegates, and I-am sincerely of the conviction that it is almost a unanimous senti- 
ment with you, that you desire to present to Congress that which will be promo- 
_tive of the most complete good, with the greatest possible expedition. Governor 
Thomas stated this morning, as representative of the delegation of Utah, that they 
would be entirely satisfied with the first resolution, at a time when there was some 
little discussion as to the propriety of an insertion of the clause which they desired 
to have inserted in resolution number two. 


Mr. EstEeE: Will myfriend allow me just a minute? I want to Btbee to the 
Convention that I forgot to suggest to them, in the few remarks I submitted to you, 
that my amendment had no relation to the provision in the first resolution where it 
provided that the Government might lease its public lands, andjthe limitation has 
“no application to the leasing of the public lands. It is only as to the final disposition . 
_of the title. 

Mr. WILLEY: It is not my intention, gentlemen, to occupy any of your time 
further. I however desire to present a resolution which may be considered in the 
nature of a substitute for the resolution which you now have under— 

THE CHAIRMAN: One substitute is pending. That would not be in order 
until this is disposed of. 

Mr. WILLEY: Would the presentation of a new resolution be in order? 

THE CHAIRMAN: No. An amendment to the original isin order, but any 
amendment now will be in the third degree. There are no amendments in order 
until we get rid of some we have on hand. 

Mr. WituLBy: ThenI will restrain myself until the pending matter is dis- 
posed of. d 

Mr. HAGAR, (Idaho.): 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of this Congress: 

I think you will all agree with me that the Idaho delegation has shown a 

wonderful degree of modesty in this Convention, but we have arrived at the con- 


clusion that unabridged editions of modesty would not sell for a nickel piece here. 
Iam one of the delegates to this Convention who hold to this view, gentlemen, 
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that the expressions of a State upon any question that is to come before it, or in 
which its citizens are vitally interested, is of a grander, a higher, and a wider dig- — 
nity and force than that of any one individual. I believe that the States and Ter- 
ritories lying within the arid belt are better prepared to legislate upon the question 
as to what they wish to do or wish to have done with the lands within their borders, 
if Congress shall donate them, for the God-given purpose of reclaiming the desert, 
than that of any delegate in this Convention, no matter how intelligent he may be. 
(Applause. ) é 

I have listened with great attention and some suprise to the remarks of various 
gentlemen on this floor, and especially to the remarks of the gentleman who spoke 
just before the one who last spoke, from California, with reference to the great 
danger that this domain would be in if it was not requested by this Congress that 
the Congress of the United States should place upon it such limitations as would 
in all probability prevent its practical force and use. Now, gentlemen, let me sub- 
mitthis to you. Ifyou were to engage ina battle today, where would you want your 
general? Would you want him Washington, or would you want himon the 
battlefield, where the enemy was to be faced? I understand, gentlemen, that the 

* great battle of reclaiming this arid field is within its borders, and the men who are 
best prepared to settle this question live here. (Applause.) And I believe, gentlemen, 
although I have not had the pleasure of living among you people for any length of | 
time—my home has been in the east as distinguished from that great tract of 
country west of the Missouri,—but I want to say right here and now that I like 
this people of the west. I came from Chicago, (laughter and applause,) a city 
that is second to none in the world in regard to its great commercial enterprises. 
(Applause.) But I am prepared to say, after listening,—and I came here asa 
learner, and I have been taught—to the discussions in this great Convention, by the 
men who represent their portion of this arid region, that I am surprised, that I am 
pleased, that I am gratified, and I don’t believe there lives today under our flag 
amore aggressive and intelligent people than those within the arid belt. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Now, gentlemen, if this is true, are you not prepared to trust these questions to 
the States and Territories themselves? Why, it is an inspiration to look into the 
faces of these men. Why, gentlemen, if you had been so unfortunate asI have 
been, to have had years of contract with the land office of the United States, you 
would know the force of what Iam saying. If you have any respect for the great 
objects of this Congress, if you wish that good should come out of it, do not dele- 
gate it to men three thousand miles away, who only get such knowledge as you 
may write or impart to them. Now, gentlemen, I came from one of the greatest 
valleys in this westerm country, from the center of the Snake River valley, where 
there are seven million acres, (notwithstanding the statement of the gentlemen 
from California) of just as rich land as the sun of heaven ever shown down upon, 
(applause) just as capable of irrigation as water ever flowed over. ’ 

Now, gentlemen, the people in that great valley have been waiting, many of 
them for thirty years, that a great developing hand might be reached out, that 
those plains which are as rich and more extensive than the far famed valley of the 
Nile, should be awakened from their repose, and respond to the hands of agricul- 
ture. I trust that the action of this Convention will be such that it will convey to 
them a glad message, and herald a grander and a brighter day than they have yet 
seen, and I believe it will; and I wish that this Convention should so act and vote 
that there should be no resolution there but the one that was first drawn. If you 
are going to put up a target for your enemy to shoot at, put up as small a one as 
you can, so that it shall not be riddled with bullets. (Applause.) Thanking you 
gentlemen, I yield the floor. (Applause.) 
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es Mr. Emery, (Kas.): 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: 

I want in my humble way to second the amendment of the gentleman from 
California. I have been here for forty-eight hours, alistener anda student, and I have 
been very much instructed. I have come, not from an arid State, but from the 
semi-arid region of this country; and that word is now spoken for the first time 
inthe country. You talk aboutirrigation. You men of the West know what 
irrigation means. The people of the United States do not know what irrigation 
means. Cross the Missouri River, and newspaper men will ask you what irrigation 
means. 

Mr. Mitts: Yes,sir, even the lawyers ask. 
-—~ Mr. Emery: Yes, sir, the lawyers ask—brainy men; you California men are 
not lacking in that quality. I have always heard of your modesty and your brains and 
your money, and I like it. ButIam pretty full on this subject. (Laughter.) I 
am asmall-holding man. Iam opposed to the cession of these lands by the general 
Government to the State today. I may be of another mind tomorrow. Iama 
learner today, but with my light today I am opposed to the cession of these lands 
to the arid States and Territories, and all over the Sunflower State, in the Congress 
and in the Senate, you cannot count upon one yote in support of the main pro- 
position that this Convention is arriving at—not one, I venture to say, although we 
have four Alliance Congressmen, and it is pretty hard to tell what they will do. 
(Applause and laughter.) But one thing is certain, they are for the small holder 
every time. Put that in your pipe andsmokeit. (Laughter.) 

Now, I have been so pleased and so instructed, my first thought was, I wanted 
_ to thank the people of this city for bringing us together upon the irrigation ques- 
tion pure and simple. I attended a Trans- Missouri Congress in Denver last April, 
and I couldn’t get a word in edgewise. (Laughter.) And I went home not a little 
disgusted; and yet very much instructed, for I never burst if I don’t make a 
speech. (Laughter.) It will keep if it is good for anything, and if it ain’t good, I 
had better not make it. In that Denver Convention we had everything but irriga- 
tion; the free silver coinage here was talked up and down, and turned over and 
talked, and then flopped back and talked, and irrigation got a smell and that was 
about all. (Applause and laughter.) Then I went tothe city at the mouth, 
Kansas City—you have heard of it. (Cries, Yes, yes.) And there it was called 
for considering the state of the Union, I guess you might as well call it that; but 
they talked about the McKinley bill, and transportation by the railroads today, and 
irrigation wasn’t talked about a half hour. Well, the Trans-Missouri Convention 
at Denver adjourned to Omaha next month, and I wish this entire California and 
Nevada delegation would be there. Iam kind, I havea soft spot for you fellows. 
You did the talking yesterday, and you instructed me. I wish you would attend 
the Omaha Conyention. (Laughter and applause.) They calculate to have a 
thousand delegates, and I then propose to present the semi-arid question. 
But, gentlemen, some. of these people say ‘“‘ What is the semi-arid region?” 
It is a little region of country commencing at the foothills of Colorado, and 
extending down to within one hundred and fifty miles of the Missouri River. The 
western half of the Sunflower State is in the semi-arid; and in that State I glory 
today that on that land we have raised sixty million bushels of wheat this year. 
(Applause.) We won’t get that sixty millions another year, because the west half 
of that State wants a few more drops of water,—a few more inches of water, year 
in and year out, than what nature gives it. 

Now, my point is that you must not be relieved in the mountain States until 
you give us some relief in the semi-arid belt of this country at the same time. 
(Applause.) And are we not brainy men enough to get together upon that broad 
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proposition? You have got your thing in California. It is allright. I have been 
looking at your pretty pictures of peaches today, and I am going to take some 
home. You get your ideas in Nevada, and you are all right. You have gota 
moutain State. Your population is not very heavy. (Laughter.) But you area 
State, and I glory in this idea of local self-government. That hits me politically, 
So I feel well about that; but Iam to get the entire sentiment of the irrigation 
question centered upon a given point, and then we can move the Washington Goy- 
ernment, Don’t you fear it. The Washington Government is a thing that we 
make, and we out west do our share in making it. It isa thing of opinion. The 
Washington Government will do asthe men of the West want itto do, when we 
present a just and fair proposition for it to act on. (Applause.) I have been 
engaged three years in the movement at Galveston, although I have moved from 
that point. I have been engaged in that movement, because I want to see a bushel 
of wheat that is raised on the prairies of Kansas start to the market of the world 
at Liverpool in a southerly direction, and by a water route instead of by the long 
haul of railroads to the north. There is money in that for us fellows in Kansas 
who have got the sixty million bushels. Well, what did wedo? The Washington 
Government gave us five millions ofmoney. It took three big conventions to bring 
it about; first one at Denver, in 1888, with a thousand delegates; the second one at 
Topeka, in 1888, with a thousand delegates presided over by Senator Plumb, a man 
who is a sort of a brainy man, and generally gets there. Then we appointed an 
executive committee and went to Washington, and we went from Senator to 
Senator in the New England States, and he asked us questions about Galveston, 
He asked us as to justice of this claim, and we told him in our humble way. And 
in the second session, the measure passed: and you in Utah, and you in Denver, 
and we in the Sunflower State have now got the thing settled. It is being 
accomplished, and President Harrison, in his visit in the south, not long since, 
took great credit to his administration for having passed that measure. 

Now, my friend Estee and others from California, let us get together on this 
irrigation question, and we can do what we ought to do, and we don’t want to do 
anything that we ought not todo. Weought in my judgment to make provisions 
for the future homeseeker of this country, to get him a home, and that in any way 
that he can get his living out of the soil. It takes buta little patch of mother 
earth to do that. The head of that religious organization in this Territory told us 
here yesterday that he had educated his family from a patch of twenty acres. I 
intend to make that a text in some of my sermons in the Sunflower State on this 
question. (Applause.) He said that twenty acres had been enough for him to 
educate his family, and to bring them up. I amasort ofa ten acre, ora twenty 
acreman. And depend upon it, gentlemen, the Washington Government will 
never put these lands—what are left from the cessions to railroads—where the poor 
man cannot get them, that has a big family of children and no land. (Applause.) 
I would like to have your amendment read one hundred and sixty instead of three 
hundred and twenty. 


DELEGATE: Make it eighty. 


Mr. Emery: No. We have got to be just. We make history today. We 
have not issued out of the congested State, but old Ben Wade, just before he died, 
said that before 1900 every acre of good agricultural land in the United States 
would be worth $50 an acre. I believe that. You said that in Nevada, (address- 
ing Mr. Newlands,) yesterday, that what you wanted wasmore men. What isa 
poor man with a family to do to get his living, in your State? Unless he has got 
money, unless he has got capital, thereare not many chances where the young man 
today can go and take up a small piece of good agricultural land of Uncle Sam in 
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the United States. Our public domain is exhausted. And now we are facing the 
question of putting two men where there is one man today. Weare getting into 
the congested State. We are thickening up, and we are looking over our domain, 
and taking an account of stock. We are seeing where there are patches of ground, 
that poor men with their families can go upon and makealiving. The question 
was never raised before, if it didn’t have to do. It was true, as Macaulay said, 
that our safety. depended upon the question that we had so much land to demand 
in this country; and you know what Garfield said in referring to Macaulay’s well 
known prediction that the time was coming, when we began to press upon one 
another, when we entered the congested State,—the time was coming, when our 
institutions would be put to the test; and one of Garfield’s latest words in public 
life was, that that remark of Macaulay’s sounded to him like an alarm bell. We 
are coming to that point. Some of these men who don’t have gray hairs in their 
heads today, will live to see it. Weare at it now. Why these big farms? What 
did big land holdings do to the Roman Empire? It broke it up. Four weeks ago 
I rode across a farm in Texas twenty-eight miles long, and I was sick, although I 
sat upon the seat beside the proprietor of that land. Why, I would be sick in the 
stomach if I rode down that valley in California, over those long miles owned by 
one man. One man has no right to own that muchland. (Applause.) I have no 
faith in a man that goes off in his high falutin’—what-do-you-call-it—well, these 
communistic elements. But what I want, and what I came twelve hundred miles 
across the mountains and prairies for was to say to the people of Utah, the people 
of California, and the people of all these mountain States, that so many of them 
appear, I cannot recall the names, some of them ina hurry too—but I wanted to 
tell you, that we will help you, and we want you to help us, and when we get 
together we can move the Washington Government as we ought to. (Applause.) 
Oh, no, Mr. President, if I had a boy, (which I have not) I would rather trust 
him in the future years to deal with Uncle Sam in getting him a place to earn his 
bread, than with any single State in this Union. Thisis my view. I hayn’t 
_ obtruded it upon this Convention. I did not even vote upon the adoption of your 
first resolution, because I knew where I was. I am on the sunset side of the snowy 
range of mountains. I knew your views, and I don’t want to antagonize 
them. You have them; but thisis a great country. Speaking of some of these 
questions, and not to introduce politics,—the President of Havard College the 
other day said to mein my home: ‘‘I don’t know of a free coinage of silver man 
in the whole State of Massachusetts.’? That was the President of Harvard Col- 
lege. It is a great country. You want irrigation, and you want it now, you want 
it bad; but you must possess your souls ina little patience until we can get 
_ together in the great west, and then we will go up to the Washington Government, 
and when my friends from California can educate me, or other friends, to think it 
is best to cede these lands, I will say have them ceded; but now the immediate 
object of our efforts should be to educate the people upon what we want. A man 
asked me yesterday ‘‘ What do you want of irrigation?” Said I, ‘I don’t know.” 
(Laughter) I don’t know what I want yet. I know that the irrigation depart- 
ment at Washington is opposed to the proposition of ceding these lands to the 
States, for the man at the head of that movement told me so in the city of Denver, 
Mr. WARREN: Who is the man—whom do you term the head of that depart- 
ment? 
Mr. EMERY: The head of that bureau, Mr. Hinton. I am told that is not 
good authority here. I don’t know that it is. 
DELEGATH, (Cal.): He don’t live in California, and he is no authority on that 
subject. 
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Mr. Emery: Well, all right. Now, Iam the best natured person in the 
world on this. I won’t dispute with anyone. I want to get together. I want to 
work with Utah, and I want Utah to work with Kansas. I want these lands that — 
the farmers of Kansas have bought of Uncle Sam, improved. Uncle Sam has no 
lands in Kansas that he can give away. He has a few left, but he can’t give them 
away. I want those lands that we bought and paid for, and supposed that we 
were paying for agricultural lands—I want Uncle Sam to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of irrigating those lands. (Applause.) That is what my State will ask for 
before you will ever get a vote on any affirmative proposition on the irrigation 
question. ; 

Mk. WARREN: Bring your proposition before us. 

Mr. EMERY: I don’t know what it is yet, and I don’t think that I reflect at 
all upon my friends, with what little brains I have got, when 1 think—but I know 
that I will get there before we finally get a vote on this subject, and my State will. 
You say,—some people say in this valley, ‘“You cannot irrigate the great plains. 
There is not water enough to irrigate the great plains with.’’ Well, there is a 
great population living on a table landin the old world, that geologists tell us is 
very much like the great pJains,—a population of twelve millions of people, and 
they live by drawing water from tanks and wells—tanks sunk in the ground at 
greater or less depth, and draw the water—(Applause from the galleries.) That 
is a notice to quit. Allright. 

Audience called to order by the Chairman. 

Mr. Irish: I call for the question on the amendment. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The question occurs on the amendment of Mr. Hstee, of 
California, to the original proposition. 

Mr, NEWLANDS: 

Mr. Chairman: 

May I simply say one word with reference to a remark that was made? I want 
to caution this Convention against being led away. by mere declamation, and I wish 
to call your attention to the fact that the gentleman who has just spoken has said 
that there are lands in Kansas belonging to the United States Government, which 
Uncle Sam can not give away, and that is the condition with reference to every 
acre of land, the cession of which we ask from the federal Government. (Applause. ) 
Here in Utah there are fifty million acres of such land. The governor of this Ter- 
ritory has told us that careful statistics have proved that only two millions and a 
half of the fifty millions can by any possibility be reclaimed, and yet the gentleman 
proposes that as to that great balance, of forty-seven million five hundred thous- 
and, the limitation be imposed that this State shall grant it only in sections of 
three hundred and twenty acres. Now, I ask, does not that defeat the grant? In 
Nevada today, asI have already told you, the State itself has a million acres, granted 
to it by the federal Government for school purposes, the remnants of a grant of 
nearly three million acres. The gentleman from Kansas can go there today, and 
secure a quantity of that land at twenty-five cents an acre, and there isnot a man 
there who will buy an acre of it. 


Mr. EMERY: Can you raise any corn on it? 


Mr. NEWLANDS: You can if you get it reclaimed, but it is impossible to 
obtain its reclamation, except by concerted action, either upon the part of the 
State or upon the part of the municipal organizations, or upon the part of private 
capital, under proper restrictions, and it is utterly impossible to reclaim it at all, 
unless every proposition is viewed in the large, embracing large tracts of land 
upon which a large expenditure must be made in procuring water by storage and 
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ditches. So that you can not deai with this question as you can either in the west 

or in the semi-arid regions. There the present land law granting 160 acres, which 

the gentleman from California applauds, and the wisdom of which, with reference 

to that region I also applaud under that law, any man can secure ahome. The 

question is, as Mr. Mills said, what is the unit of the homestead in thisregion? In 

_ the case of irrigable land, not simply irrigable land, but irrigated land, with the 
water applied, it is only twenty or forty acres. With reference to grazing land, it 
may be five thousand acres. With reference to semi-arid lands, it may be one 
thousand or two thousand acres, and even that quantity may bankrupt and im- 
poverish aman. Are younow to putina unit of the homestead only double that 
which prevails in the wet regions? Are you to limit this grant so as to make it 
absolutely impossible to carry out the work? 

Now, I wish to say with reference to Kansas—and 1 will be through in a 
moment, I am entirely in sympathy with Kansas on the question which it proposes 
to present. (Applause.) I never understood until the gentleman representing 
that State in the committee on platforms and resolutions presented it to us, the sad 
condition of the semi-arid region. We learned from him that three successive 
classes of settlers had undertaken the settlement and the cultivation of those lands, 
and had been driven back by the lack of moisture. That those settlers had pur- 
chased them from the United States Government, paying therefore, a dollar and 
a quarter an acre, and in the particular district, in which the gentleman resides, 
six million dollars had been paid to the Government for worthless lands. His sug- 

_ gestion to us was, and I entirely sympathize with it, that this beneficent Govern- 
ment, having received six million dollars for that which was worthless, should ap- 
ply that money, or some portion of it to reclaiming the lands, which had been pre- 
viously granted, (applause,) and I am sure that the men of the west will be with 
the men of Kansas on that proposition, but I ask them not to make these move- 
ments dependent upon another. I believe in concerted actions, with reference to 
everything west of the Missouri. I believe in political action, in State conventions, 
in national conventions, in presenting candidates and measures, and we need the 

assistance of Kansas, and they may rely upon it that they can make no just claim 
upon our consideration to which we will not respond. 

Mr. Ponp: Iwould like to ask the gentleman one question. Did it appear 
in the committee, Mr. Newlands, as to who or what parties this money would be 
paid by the Government to—to the original investors, in these lands, or to whom? 

Mr. NEWLANDs: No, no, Ido not understahd itis proposed that these moneys 
shall be paid back to the man who have made the investments, but that the moneys 
or some portion of them shall be expended by the Government, either in storage 
or in running ditches over the lands with a view to their reclamation, and making 
really agricultural lands, under which designation they were classified when they 
were sold to these settlers. 

Mr. WILSON, (Kansas): 

Myr. Chairman and Gentlemen of this Convention: 

~ {can truthfully say that I have been somewhat entertained and edified in list- 
ening to the arguments made in this Convention, and for fear, gentlemen, that you 
may arrive at some misapprehension in regard to the situation of us people in 
Kansas, I will say that probably we are not agreed in some proposition. I 
mean, the delegates who are present from Kansas today. My venerable inlond sd 
have forgotten his name, from Lawrence, Kansas— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Mr. Emery. 

Mr. WIiison: Is living upon the extreme eastern border of the States. The 

‘eastern half of Kansas is a very productive portion of the country, the western half of 
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Kansas, is what we term the semi-arid region of our State. From the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains to the one hundredth meridian east, is what we might properly 
term the semi-arid region. Now, you gentlemen of the Territories and States west 
of the Rocky Mountains, or the eastern slope, I will assure you that Western 
Kansas, so far as I am concerned, will be in hearty sympathy with any move that 
you would be in favor of to encourage and perpetuate the irrigation of these arid 
regions, or semi-arid regions. (Applause.) I will say to you, gentlemen of this — 
Congress, that so far as the western part of Kansas is concerned, weare of a unit, 
but we hardly know what we want or how to get at it, and that is the reason we 
are here today. Weare here for the purpose of harmonizing one with another. 
If it is best to have the Congress of the United States cede these lands to the 
different States and Territories for this purpose or for any purpose, I say God 
speed the time when Congress will cede and work to the needs of these people. 
We are the people that have madeit thus. Who are the people who have opened 
up the channel of commerce through the belts of these great arid regions and 
through the hearts of these mountains? Why it is the sterling people, whose 
representatives I see here today, who made it possible for the iron horse to make it 
profitable to penetrate these mountainous countries. They are the people, and we 
will only be too glad to join hands with Nevada, with California, with Utah, and 
with Idaho, in coming to some conclusion, and even all of this semi-arid region. 
Now, I would bein favor that Congress would cede these lands to the different 
States and Territories, first for the purpose of protecting the natural forests, 
second for the purpose of encouraging irrigation, and third for the purpose of 
developing the common school system. I believe that this question could have 
been settled in the first resolution. I think that with the glittering intelligence I 
see before me, that the different States and the different Territories, through their 
representaives in the different legislatures, are able to take care of the rest. Of 
course, when we go as a child to a parent and ask for something, the parent says, 
““What do you want of it?’? If it was nothing but a little child he goes up and he 
asks his papa for a nickel. His papa says, ‘‘What do you want of the nickel?”’ 
“T don’t know.”’ ‘‘ WellI won’t give it to you.’”? So with this Government, 
when we go and ask for the cession of these lands, which I am heartily in favor of, 
we will be asked, ‘‘ Whatdo you want with them?” ‘We want first to protect 
the natural forests of this country; second, we want to encourage irrigation; and 
third, the school system.’’ 

Now, gentlemen of the Congress, as a representative of north-western 
Kansas, I am in fayor of having the Government cede all the Government lands in 
Kansas to Kansas for those purposes. We haven’t any natural forests in western 
Kansas, but we have as good a soil as the sun ever shone on. I am not only in 
favor of that, in order that you gentlemen in these Territories and arid regions may 
accomplish what you are after, but I am in favor then, if we help you to do that, 
that you reciprocate and help us get all the money we can get for the purpose of 
developing that country, for which my land district alone, the north-western dis- 
trict, has paid into the treasury of the United States over six million dollars. We 
want it back, and if you will join hands with us in helping us to get that money 
back, we will join hands with you in helping you to get all of this and for your 
desired purposes. 

Mr. MorpDeEcAI, (California): 

Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Committee of the whole: 

I have listened with a great deal of interest to the discussion of this subject 
before this committee; it has been well remarked that this Congress, called by the 
Governor of Utah, from every State and Territory west of the Mississippi, is a” 
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great educator. Indeed it is an educator. We, who compose it, cannot now con- 
ceive how much effect this will have on the legislation which Congress may bring 
about for the reclamation of these arid lands. When I came-as one of the delegates 
from California I confess that I was not in favor of the cession of the arid lands to 
the different States and Territories in which they were contained. I am not 
prepared to say at this time that I am in favor of it, but I feel that the sentiment of 
this Convention is overwhelmingly in favor of that proposition, and itonly remains 
to indicate to Congress how these lands shall be ceded, whether they shall all be 
ceded or only a portion. I am in favor, if we have any of them, of asking for all; 
but, gentlemen of the Convention, Iam not in favor of asking the donation of this 
great empire, by the Government of these United States, without any reservation 
Whatever as to the acreage which may eventually belong to any one man. Iam in 
favor, when these resolutions embodying the sense of this Convention are presented 
to Congress, that they shall contain the restrictions that no citizen shall be enabled 
to obtain a title to more than 320 acres, 1 believe it to be a wise provision, and [ 
do not see that it impairs the resolution in any degree. 


MR. SHELTON: How will we reclaim these 320 acres of land? 


Mr. Morpecal: AsI understood this proposition, the States to which these 
lands are to be ceded are to sellthem. This money is to be devoted to irrigation 
enterprises. If the States take hold of its irrigation enterprises, it is for the benefit 
of the citizens, and then the settler may take up his land, and become benefited by 
the expenditure which the State has already made, or proposed tomake. That is the 
reason. If you allow more than 320 acres of land to be taken up you open the door to 
a continuation of those great domains, which have been called to the attention of 
this Convention. Allow syndicates and corporations, and private enterprises to 
. absorb the territories which belong to the individuals thereof, and I for one, gentle- 
men, am opposed to it. [Applause.] I am in favor of the amendment of Mr. 
Estee from California. I think this restriction should be had, and I think when the 
grant is made to the State of California that this should appear, that we do not ask 
the Government to give us this great territory, to give away great blocks of ten, 
fifteen or twenty thousand acres, but we ask it, that we may continue as the 
Government has done, to provide homes for the actual settlers in this great region 
which we inhabit. [Applause. | 

Calls for the question. 


Mr. Estee: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is I believe parliamentary 
when a gentleman introduces an amendment of some importance to a measure, to 
be privileged at least to close the debate by saying a few words. [Voices, go on.] 

I agree with much that the distinguished gentleman from Kansas has said, 
and when the time shall come that Kansas appeals to California to stand by her 
_ farmers, California will not forget the solemn trust devolving upon her as a good 
State and a good citizen to keep it. And with regard to my friend from Nevada, 
who just asked the gentleman who spoke before me how a man could reclaim 320 
acres of land, assuming that be ought to have more, I want to ask this Convention 
how he could reclaim a thousand if he could not reclaim 320? In California we 
have thirteen thousand I think it is, eight hundred farms. I mean farms which are 
irrigated, and they don’t average in extent above 22 or 23 acres, I think, and they 
have succeeded in reclaiming those small farms. Now, it is not mere declamation, | 
and, therefore, I must say to my distinguished friend from Nevada that he mistook 
me entirely. IfI ever attempted to declaim to this Convention, without having 
something to talk about, I beg your pardon. I have tried to talk to the point that 
I think will be of service to this Convention, to the States and Territories that we 
represent, and to the people of this great country. 
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I don’t agree withany men who tell me, when our experience of the past is that 
irrigating farms must be small, that this Convention must appeal to Congress to 
ask that the irrigation farms that we propose to create shall be large in order to get 
them irrigated. I don’t believe it. It is not the history of the past. It is not true, 
in fact. There are very small farms in India, and it is the same in every country 
where irrigation is practiced, and that is one of the most particular reasons why 
irrigation has been so successful and why it has succeeded in populating and 
enriching those countries; that the owners of the soil are smal] owners, that is 
they own but a small portion of land. Thatis the fact, and this is an irrigation 
Convention. We are not preparing or paving the way for. great pasture farms. 
And when my friends here referred to the fact that in this Territory there were fifty 
millions of acres of land yet undisposed of—why yes, it will be undisposed of, much 
of it, when Gabriel toots his horn, and why? Why, because, as was well said 
by the Governor of Utah, there are only about two millions and a half or such an 
amount of acres that can ever be irrigated. It is for the two millions and a half 
of acres that can be irrigated that we are legislating, not the tops of these moun- 
tains. [Applause.] We are not here to find out how many cow ranches we can 
hunt up in this republic, but how many little ranches, where may be made the 
happy homes, where children may be taught how to serve their country, and how 
at the same time to serve themselves. For me, I believe that it would be a failure 
for this Convention to adjourn without fixing some limit to the donations which we 
ask of this Convention. And so I have ventured to address you, and to propose the 
amendment which you have heard read. I will not detain you further. I thank 
you. Iwas going to say, gentlemen of the Convention, that I thank you for the 
attention you have given the subject, and the attention and kindness you have 
extended to me. I have no pride in this matter. The only question with me is as 
to what is for the public interest. 

Mr. Miuts: I wish to call the attention of the Convention to the limit of time. 
There is something due to the limit of time. We have to divide up to consider the 
subjects here. Now, nothing would give me more pleasure than to hear the dis- 
cussion about the division of the land grant that we don’t own, or the education 
of children yet unborn, but we have not time to finish that discussion. I therefore 
hope that we will now vote on this question. 

Calls for the question. 

Mr. WARREN: Give me two minutes. I will promise you not to say any- 
thing about the main question at issue. I just want to say to my friends from 
Kansas that if they will bring forward here, now or at any other time, a resolution 
that will relieve them from the condition that exists there in the semi-arid region, 
I will support that resolution with the same vigor and with the same interest that 
I support the proposition to cede the arid lands to the States and Territories wherein 
they are situated. [Applause.] And to put this matter further right, I desire to 
say to my friend, Judge Emery, that I had the pleasure of being at the Denver 
meeting, and Ihad the honor of serving on the sub-committee on irrigation with a 
gentleman from Kansas. I don’t think he is a member of the present delegation. 
And my first assurance to him was that he should have these resolutions supported 
so far as I was concerned, if that was what he wanted, and he would segregate it 
and put it in a resolution by itself. That resolution came in, and is today a part 
of the doings of the trans-Mississippi Congress, and occupies the same position 
before the nation today as does the resolution that we adopted to cede these arid 
lands to the States and Territories. That is all. ‘I thank you. 


Question called for. 
Mr, STUBBS (Kansas): One moment. I want to reply to Governor Warren. 
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Governor Warren has addressed himself directly to the delegation from Kansas, 
and I want to say as a delegate from that State that my sympathies are and have 
been all the time in favor of ceding these lands to the Territories and States in 
which they are situated, if they want them. My position is that these matters 
would have to be submitted to a vote of the people of the legislatures of these 
several States and Territories, and I am perfectly in favor of the resolutions as 
they have passed here. Early in this Convention I introduced some resolutions 
covering the point that the people of Kansas want, and the only question that can 


possibly come up. I understand that this morning other resolutions of a similar 


character were introduced by my colleague Judge Gregory. At the proper time I 
will ask that my original resolutions be substituted, but I am satisfied that, while 
a couple of delegates in our delegation have opposed this matter of ceding to the 
States, it is not unanimous with the Kansas delegation. 

Question put and carried. 


MR. IRisH: I call now for the question upon the original amendment, to 
which that was an amendment. 

‘THE CHAIRMAN: The substitute of Mr. Newlands from Nevada? 

MR. IRIisH: Mr. Hstee’s amendment now takes the place of the substitute. 

THE CHAIRMAN: No, that isan amendment, perfecting the original resolu- 
tion. Now, the question is on striking out the entire resolution and substitute 
_ therefore, the resolution offered by Mr. Newlands of Nevada. The Secretary will 
report Mr. Newland’s substitute. Read both propositions. The original resolution 
as amended, and then read the substitute, and we will take a vote thereon. 

Resolutions so read by Secretary. 

THE CHAIRMAN: ‘Those in favor of Mr. Newlands substitute, say aye 
Those oppose, no. The noes appear to have it. The noes have it. 

MR. [R1isH: A third question should be put now to adopt the action of the 
committee— 

THE CHAIRMAN: The question is on the adoption of the resolution as 
amended by Mr. Estee, Those in favor of the adoption of the resolution as amended 
will say aye, opposed, no. The ayes have it. 

- Mr. IrisH: I have now the last resolution to read, relating to the demands of 
the people of Kansas, I wish to say that in the committee on resolutions last night, 
I favored the wishes of the people of Kansas in this respect, and lam sure that in 
this or some other form, agreeable to them, this convention will adopt by unani- 
mous vote, and without discussion, that which will be expressive of the wish of the 
people of that noble State. (Reads resolution.) 


Resolved, That it is justly due the settlers of Montana, the Dakotas, Wyom- 
ing, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas and Oklahoma, who have paid into the United 
States treasury millions of dollars in the purchase of these lands, and have 
expended other millions in fruitless attempts to farm them without irrigation, that 
a portion of the funds so paid be expended in securing to such lands the benefits of 
irrigation. 

Mr. RoceErs: (Colorado.) I want Colorado left out, because we don’t want 
to admit that any man who ever settled in Colorado made a mistake. 

MririsH: We will scratch that out. 

Mr. Stuspss: (Kansas:) The point I want to make, and that was embodied 
in my original resolution was this, and I think it is omitted in the substitute that 
was presented by my colleague. It isa well know fact that every year Congress 
is called upen to expend millions of dollars in the levees to prevent this surplus 
water from overflowing the lower part of the Mississippi Valley, and I want that 
money diverted to the aid of the streams, to prevent the water, when the snows 
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are melting from flowing down and filling up the Mississippi. We want it stored 
in Iowa, and Minnesota, so it will not flood the valley. Thesame money expended 
in the upper valley will prevent what the money is expended for below. 


Mr. IrtsH: The original resolution reported by the committee I have read. 
The substitute offered by the gentleman from Kansas is: (Reads.) 


Whereas, large appropriations are annually made by Congress for the improve- 
ment of the lower Mississippi River to prevent disastrous overflows: 

Resolved, That itis the sense of this congress that a proper storage of the 
waters of the upper Mississippi and Arkansas rivers and their tributaries for pur- 
poses of irrigation would be a wise, judicious and economic step on the part of the 
Government in preventing such overflows. c 


The Convention will pardon me for observing that this raises a new question, 
the storage of water; it is going into details. 


Mr. Mitts: It also raises a question, which will antagonize the whole ques- 
tion. It will antagonize the lower Mississippi States by inference at all events. 
Now, say you want those lands irrigated, but don’t commence and outline a whole 
system, and say that dams should be built of stone, or brush. Just merely declare a 
policy, and make the antagonism a minimum. Don’t let us antagonize those — 
southern States. 


Mr. Stusss: I will withdraw the amendment. 
Mr. lR1sH: I call for the vote on the original resolution and preamble. 
Question put and carried. 


Mr. IrR1sH: I move that the committee do now rise and report the resolutions 
as adopted by it, to the Convention, with the recommendation that they do pass. 


Motion seconded. ‘ 


Mr. Roaers: (Col.) One moment, before that is presented. In view of the 
discussion, which took place here this morning, concerning Utah and the lands, 
which should be given to Utah, for the purposes of education, it seems to me, that 
before the committee rises we should take some distinctive action, with respect to 
that Territory, and in view of that I have drawn this resolution : 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Convention that the committee selected — 
to propose and present to Congress the memorial of this Convention respecting 
public lands, should ask as a preliminary to the cession of all the land in the Ter- 
ritories in accordance with the resolutions of the Convention, a liberal grant to 
said Territories and to the States to be formed therefrom of the public lands to be 
devoted to Public School purposes. 


As respects Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico they have not received the quota 
of land, to which they would have been entitled, if they had been admitted as 
States in this Union. The purpose of this Convention would be to cede to these 
several States and Territories all of the land for certain designated purposes. The 
effect of that, as suggested by the Governor of this Territory, is to take from Utah 
the lands which it should have for specific school purposes, and it is only right in 
asking the Government to make the ccession to the States and Territories of the 
arid lands for the purpose of reclamation, that they should at the same time, and 
as a preliminary, give to these new Territories, which are to be States, the same 
share of the public lands, which the States have already received for ‘school pur- 
poses, and in view of that, this resolution is offered, to this committee. 


Question on the adoption of the resolution ealled for. 


DELEGATE: (California,) I request the re-reading of the resolution. 
The same was read by the Secretary. 


AS eR ot 
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Mr, IRISH: Question on the amendment. 

Question on the adoption put and carried. 

Mr. IRISH: 

Mr. Chairman: 

I move the committee now rise and recommend to the Convention the adoption 
of the platform seriatam, and recommend their adoption seriatam. 

Motion seconded by Mr. Pardee of Colorado. Unanimously carried. There- 
upon the committee of the whole arose, and Chairman Wright, resumed the chair. 
Chairman Stewart of the committee of the whole, made the following report: 

The committee of the whole have had under consideration, the resolutions 
reported by the committee on platform, and have adopted them with several 
amendments thereto, and recommend their adoption by the Convention seriatam. 

Mr. IRISH: | 
Mr. President: 

I arise to move the adoption by the Congress of this first resolution, the adop- 
tion being recommended by the committee of the whole. 

(Reads resolution.) 


Mr. MILNER: (Utah) I move to insert after the words, ‘‘In trust,’ the 
words, ‘‘ Upon such conditions as may best subserve the public interests.”’ 


Mr. IRisH: Oh, that is included in it. 
Mr. Rogers: That is covered hereafter. 


Mr. MiuneR: I propose, Mr. President, should this prevail, to then move to 
strike out the two succeeding resolutions presenting the whole question. 


“Mr. Irisu: Of course, the whole movement is for the public interest. 
THE CHAIRMAN: Does the gentleman from Utai yield the floor? 
Mr. MILNER: No, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Then proceed with your remarks. 


Mr. MILNER: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

I am of the opinion that we should leave the whole question, as to what the 
conditions of the trust should be, entirely open with Congress. As we now stand, 
we are divided as to what the conditions of this trust should be. A trust cannot 
be created without conditions, and I don’t think that this Congress, during the 
short time that we have, can agree as to what conditions should be imposed upon 
us. I therefore am anxious that we should not have these questions, which this 
original motion appears to be burdened with any longer a burden upon the main 
question. I therefore, gentlemen, earnestly insist that all the conditions pertaining 
to the granting of this pulic land be left over for future consideration. That is 
the object of this motion. : 

THR CHAIRMAN: Is there a second to the motion by the gentleman from 
Utah? 

(No response.) 

Mr. IpRisH: I call for the question on the adoption of the resolution. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The question is on the resolution; those in favor of its 
adoption will make it known by saying aye. 

(Unanimously carried.) 

(Mr. Irish reads second resolution. ) 

Mr. MILNER: I move that we do not adopt it, and call for the question. 


Motion seconded. 
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DELEGATE: I move for its adoption. 

DELEGATE CLARK, (Montana:) I move that we amend the motion, by 
striking out all of resolution No. 2, and for the reason, Mr. Chairman, that the 
first resolution contains everything necessary. 


Seconded. 

Question put. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The noes seem to have it. 

Division called for. 

Mr. Miuts: I call your attention to the fact, that under our rule, no State or 
Territory can cast more than thirty votes, but that no State or Territory can cast 
thirty votes, unless they have that number on this floor. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Let us have the rule. 


Mr. Mitts: That is the agreement of the committee, that you cannot cast 
more than thirty, but it don’t follow that you can cast thirty if that number are 
not on the floor. 


Mr. STANGER, (Colorado.): The precedent has been set, I believe, Mr. 
_ Chairman, whether in Congress or in committee of the whole, that the roll of 
States was called, and we were allowed to cast thirty votes each. 

Mr. Mitts: I will withdraw the objection, rather than have it go on. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The motion is now that the second resolution be stricken 
out, 

DELEGATE, (Montana.): We desire to know what the rule of voting will be. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The rule of voting is that the roll of States and Territories 
will be called, and each State and Territory, will be entitled to cast thirty votes 
upon the question. 


The roll was thereupon called, by the secretary, and the voting was as follows: 


California 22, no, 8 yes; Colorado, 30 no; Idaho, 26 yes, 4 no; Kansas, 30 yes; 
Montana, 30 yes; Nebraska, 21 yes, 9 no; Nevada, 22 yes, 8no; New Mexico, 30 
no; Oregon, 25 no, 5 yes; South Dakoto, 30 yes; Texas, 30 no; Utah, 30 no; Wash- 


ington ; Wyoming, 30 yes. Total 202 yes, 188 no. The resolution to strike 
out prevailed. 


Mr. CLARK, (Montana.): I move that the vote, by which the amendment to 
strike out all of resolution No. 2, was carried, be reconsidered, and that that 
motion be laid upon the table. 


Mr. IRisH: That is necessary. The parliamentary niceties are not necessary. 
DELEGATE, (Nevada.): I move to strike out the third resolution. 
Motion seconded and unanimously carried. 
Resolution referring to Kansas read by Mr. Irish. 
Mr. Mitts: I move its adoption. i 
Motion secended and unanimously carried. 
Resolution introduced by Mr. Rogers, of Colorado, read. 
Mn. IrisH: I move its adoption. 
Motion seconded and unanimously carried. 
Mr. MIL1is: 
Mr. Chairman. 


I call your attention to the rule that all authoritative conclusions of the Con- 
vention must be by roll call. Now, California wants to vote aye, on this question, 


a 
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because Utah wants this measure, and we want to vote solid. And we therefore 
call for the roll under the rule. 


The roll was called by the secretary, and the voting was as follows: 


California, 30 yes; Colorado, 30 yes; Kansas, 30 yes; Montana, 30 yes; Nebraska, 
30 yes; Nevada, 30 yes; New Mexico, 30 yes; Oregon, 30 yes; Texas, 30 yes, Utah, 
30 yes; Wyoming, 30 yes. 

Mr. CLARK, (Montana.): Our delegation understand that this is not a part of 
the general platform, but merely a recommendation or memorial te Connress. If 
that is the understanding, and we are disposed to aid all we can our neighbors of 
Utah, Montana votes thirty aye. 


THE CHAIRMAN: What is the further pleasure of the Convention? 
Mr. GooDwIn, of Utah offers a resolution which was read by the secretary. 


Kesolved, That this Congress heartily endorse the irrigation work of the 
Agricultural Department of the National Government in the collection and dis- 
semination of information; especially its admirable progress reports covering the 
whole field of irrigation development. 


Mr. CARPENTER, of Colorado: I support the motion. 


Mr. Goopwin: I wish to say here, that the courtesy, which has been shown 
and the information that has been given to very many people and especially to the 
press of the country has been very valuable. I think it would bea pleasant thing 
for this Convention to recognize it. 

Mr. MILLs: 

Mr. Chairman: 

I hope this question will not pass. The irrigation inguiry department has 
been up to this time a failure. I am sorry to have to say this. I am sorry the re- 
solution was introduced on that account. The appropriation was ten thousand 
dollars, and that is consumed entirely by the salariesthere. California asked that 
some special inquiry be made concerning the irrigation districts. They are strug- 
ling with the question as to whether their bonds could float, and the State Board 
of Trade was answered by this irrigation department of inquiry that there was no 
money to do anything with. I hope that the resolution will not pass. The Gov- 
ernment should have done more for this subject of irrigation, than to appropriate 
ten thousand dollars for one year, and then appoint officers to consume that as a 
political patronage. That is the extent of its work up to this time. 

Mr. STEWART, (Nevada.): 

Mr. Chairman. 

{ think that resolution is appropriate and shoud be passed. ‘There has been, it 
is true, but little done. I do not wish to comment upon my objection to the use of 
money that has been appropriated for irrigation, but I think that as much has been 
done, thus far, with ten thousand dollars, as could have been done, and I believe 
that a good deal of valuable information has been acquired. By refusing to adopt 
this, we might prevent any further appropriations in that line. While we were 
unable to get any appropriations from the general Government to aid irrigation, to 
construct works, I contended that it was the simple duty of the agricultural de- 
partment to collect information with regard to irrigation in the same manner that 
they collect information with regard to other rgricultural subjects, such as the 
production of cotton, of wheat, and the general subjects of agriculture, to dissem- 
inate information, and itis a good thing to have in the annual report such infor- 
mation, as may be collected. Now, this called for appropriation has produced 
considerable result. It has been commended by the press throughout the country. 
We have not done for California all that we desire. I know that the appropriation 
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was entirely inadequate to the subject, but it was a starter, and the progress re- 
ports made by that department, have awakened an interest inirrigation and helped 
considerably, and I hope that the efforts in the right direction will be commended. 
I think this resolution ought to be adopted in justice to the agricultural depart- 
ment and to encourage that department to continue to the work of disseminating 
and collecting information in regard to this. There area great many people in the 
United States that take an interest in irrigation. They have no information in re- 
gard to it. What seems to us a very simple matter, and common place, is new to 
most of the people of the United States; andif it can be printed in the agricultural 
reports and disseminated, it will do some good -at allevents. It is an effort in the 
right direction, and I hope it will be commended. 


Mr. CARPENTER: I venture to say that itseems to me, this ought to be sup- 
ported inone way. It is, it is true,a small appropriation, and it is one from 
which the result has not been achieved that we would have liked; yet I know that 
the sum has been expended not entirely insalaries; it has been expended largely 
in the States, perhaps of Montana and Dakato, perhaps more in Nevada, but it is 
especially in one respect that I think we ought to support it. We here have men- 
tioned many times the need of education. Now, how better can education be 
achieved than by some official communication? 


Mr. Miuus: May I interrupt the gentleman? 


lf you will add to that resolution ‘‘And the further appropriation that will 
hereafter be made,’ we will withdraw all objections. It is too little. 


Mr. CARPENTER: Thatis all right. 
Mr. Goopwin: It does not say anything about appropriation at all. 


Mr. Mitts: But I object to expressing any content with the present state of 
affairs. Senator Stewart says it was notenough, then why commend it? If we 
say to the people of the United States, that is first rate, we won’t get any more. 


MR. STEWART: The appropriation is miserable in comparison to the subject, 
It is simply commending the effort that has been made in the use of that little 
money. 


Mr. Miuts: Let us say something in connection with this subject, if only 
that we ask for a larger appropriation. ‘ 


Mr. FINKEL: I beg leave to differ with my friend Mills. Weare now asking for 
the ceding of these lands to the States and Territories, and then I say that it would 
be grossly inconsistent to come and ask to have alarge appropriation made to carry 
on the appropriation work. Now,I want the resolution offered here by Judge 
Goodwin passed, for these reasons. The work that has been done has been well 
done. The reports which we have received from Washington are good reports 
contain much valuable information, and it helps this work on greatly. Only two 
or three weeks ago I received a bundle of envelopes, in which more information 
was asked. They informed me in the same letter that the appropriation was at an 
end. 

Mr. Minis: Then why— 


Me. FINKEL: Wait. He said hisappropriation was exhausted, and he says 
- “Tf you people will stand in until we can get another appropriation, and give us 
all the information you can, we will try to get out another report in spite of the 
fact that the appropriation is exhausted.’?’ Now those men are trying to do all 
they can with a small appropriation, but I don’t think we ought to ask for an ap- 
propriation when we are asking to have those lands ceded to the States and Terri- 
tories by a resolution which has already been adopted by this Convention. 


i 


‘ 
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THE CHAIRMAN: I understand Judge Goodwin offers a resolution, to which 
it has been suggested some ammendment should be added. 


Mr. IrRisH: None is added. 


Mr. Mitts: That “to secure greater efficiency, a larger appropriation should 
be made by Congress in its behalf.” 


THE CHAIRMAN: It should be made in writing, so that we will know what 
we have. 


Mr. STEWART: I would like to make the remark with regard to this, that it 
has nothing to do with ceding the lands. We have a right to this information, ac- 
cording to all the precedents of the departments, in connection with, every other 

department of agriculture; to havea large appropriation annually expended in 
collecting information. Every purpose connected with agriculture and horticul- 
ture and farming of every description, large appropriations are made for. Here is 
a subject that the people of the United States are least acquainted with of all other 
subjects. They need information. Two-fifths of the entire area of the country is 
arid, and it is necessary that the people should understand this subject, independ- 
ently of the ownership of the land. When all this public land is disposed of, the 
same necessity, will exist for information as to the modes of agriculture, by irriga- 
tion, that exist in reference to agriculture by any other process. 


Mr. GooDwIn: 
Myr. Charman, * 


I will accept the amendment offered by Mr. Mills. 
Question called for. Question put and unanimouly carried. 


MR. MILIs: . 


Mr. Chairman, 


T rise to make a motion. I move that the thanks of this Congress be tendered 
to the Honorable William M. Stewart for the able and impartial manner in which 
he presided over its deliberation in committee of the whole. 

Motion seconded, and unamiously carried. 

MR. IRISH: 

Mr. Chairman: 

There are two committees that remain to be appointed; an exclusive com- 
mittee, which is to prolong the life of this Convention; and call it together again, 
and have charge of the presentation of its wishes to Congress; and the other a 
committee to prepare a memorial elaborating the request of this Convention. In 
order that the delegations may name those whom they wish to serve upon those 
two committees, I move that we now take a recess of five minutes. 

Motion seconded. 

Mr. Rogers: One moment, please. Let me offer a resolution please, which 

' simply looks to future work. 
The following resolution was offered by Mr. Rogers, and read by the Secretary. 


ry 


The same was read as follows: 

Resolved: That it is the sense of this Convention that after the adjournment 
thereof the delegations here present organize in their respective States and Terri- 
tories permanent Irrigation Associations the chairman of which shall be ex-officio 
a member of a National Irrigation Committee and that such committee shall have 
authority to call Irrigation Congresses at such times and places as it may deem 
expedient. 


My. Irish’s motion to take a recess was then carried. 
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AFTER RECESS. 
Tur CHAIRMAN: A recess was had for the purpose of the selection of 


committeemen by the States and Territories, for the committee on memorial and 
the executive committee, and the roll will now be called and as the roll is called, 


announce the names of the committeemen. 
|The Secretary then called the roll, and the committee were announced as 


follows: 

Committee on Memorial Executive Committee. 

To Congress. : 

IAMIZONA; gy fa). usar eizdce cee ine dour ibeieeereecaeeme 
California, C. C. Wright, Isaac Trumbo,. 
Colorado, Platt Rogers, L. J. Carpenter. 
Idaho, A. D. Foote, A. W. Hager. 
Kansas, A. W. Stubbs, J. W. Gregory. 
Montana, A. C. Botkin, W. A. Clark. 
Nebraska, John H. Abbott, James Stevens 
New Mexico, D. H. Wenger, W. H. Poore, 
Oregon, G. H. Hamilton, J. B. Huntington. 
South Dakota, G. E. Bailey, G. EH. Bailey. 
Texas, Walter Gresham, Morgan Jones. 
Utah, W. H. King, Wm. HK. Smythe. 
VSS DITOTON SS ew A a. Se eee J. H. Thomas. 
Wyoming, Frank W. Bond, Elwood :Mead. 
Nevada, C. W. Irish, Francis G. Newlands. 


Mr. NEWLANDS: 
Mr. Chairman: 

Is a motion now in order? 

THE CHAIRMAN: I believe so. 

DELEGATE, (Colorado:) 
Mr. Chairman: 

With regard to the Executive Committee from Colorado, the delegation asks 
that it may have the privilege of forwarding that name later. 

Mr. NEWLANDS: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: 


We all realize the fact that this Convention has been asuccess. We all know 
that the organization of this Convention is due to the untiring energy of the Gov- 
ernor of Utah, Governor Thomas, and it seems to me it would be a graceful and 
appropriate thing, by unanimous consent, to add Governor Thomas to this Exec- 
_ utive Committee, in order that we may avail ourselves of the abilities which he has 

shown so largely in the organization of this’ Convention. I make a motion to 
that effect. 

Motion seconded and carried unanimously. 

Mr. NEWLANDS: 

Mr. Chairman: 

Tnow move that a vote of thanks be tendered to the Chairman of this Conven- 
tion, Mr. Wright of California, for the ableand impartial manner in whichihe has 
presided over us, and also that a vote of thanks be tendered to the representatives 


of the newspapers here for the faithful reports that they have given of the pro- 
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ceedings. I also add the vote of thanks to the officers of this Convention for the 
manner in which they have discharged their duties. 


Motion put by Mr. Newlands and unanimously carried. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I will say, gentlemen, that I thank you very heartily for 
your kind expression. 


MR. LETT, (Utah:) 
Mr. Chairman: 


I desire to offer a resolution. 
Resolution offered by Mr. Lett read as follows: 


fesolved, That the thanks of this Congress be tendered the Natural Mineral 
Water Co. of this city for having supplied the delegates free, during the Congress, 
with the Elixir of Life—the Idanha Mineral Water. 


Mr. Lerr: Iam satisfied, gentlemen, that this effervescing water has done 
very much for the gas that has been expended in the Convention. 
Mr. IRIsH: 


Mr. President: 


Isuggest that now the Chair assign some place of meeting for the Memorial 
and Executive Committees when we adjourn, that they may get together. 
THE CHAIRMAN: 1 suggest a meeting of the Memorial Committee at the 


Hotel Templeton, and of the Executive Committee at the same place, this evening 
at 7 o’clock. 


Mr. IRIsH: 
Mr. Charman: 


I desire to submit a motion, that it shall be the duty of the Executive Com- 
mittee to prepare for publication in pamphlet form the pruceedings of this Con- 
vention. 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried, 

Mr, RoGeERs, (Colorado): There is a resolution which I would like to have 
read. 

The same was read as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Convention that after the adjournment 
thereof the delegations here present organize in their respective States and Terri- 
tories permanent Irrigation Associations, the Chairman of which shall be ex-officio 
a member of a National Irrigation Committee, and that such Committee shall 
have authority to call Irrigation Congresses at such times and places as it may 
deem expedient. 


Mr. Estee: That is what our Executive Committee is for, 

Mr. Roaers: Well, I ask permission to introduce that resolution. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The resolution has no second. 

Mr. BAILny, (South Dakota), offered the following resolution, which was 
read by the Secretary: 


WHEREAS, The success of all irrigation legislation depends upon the educa- 
tion of the people on this subject; therefore 

“Resolved, first, that the members of this Congress are requested to use their 
efforts to secure the calling of Conventions. 

“Second, that every effort be made to secure accurate statistics.”’ 


Resolution seconded. 


Mr. BAILEY: In support of this resolution, I don’t wish to take the time of this 
Convention in any lengthy speech. I think that if you will come to study the area 
represented in this delegation, it will not be necessary to discuss this question. The 
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primary object of calling such conventions as that, is this: You let the delegates 
of this Convention go back to their homes, and they, by calling their State con- 
ventions, become the factors for educating the people of that State as to the objects 
of this Congress, and to communicate to them the results of this Congress. You 
can also make those State conventions factorsin gathering statistics, that shall 
bring together from all parts of the State the present condition of irrigation in that 
_ State. You can make the papers called for from the leading practical and scien- 
tific irrigationists and experts in that State, the means of teaching the people in the 
east the local conditions, the peculiarities of each State, the progress that has been 
made, and what they want there. InSouth Dakota, we depend very largely upon 
artesian wells. We have here the irrigation system by artesian wells in South 
Dakota. We have the semi-arid regions that have been spoken of today. We 
have the peculiarities incident to Utah. We have the peculiarties existing in Cal- 
ifornia. I know that although I have studied irrigation for a great many years 
there are a great many points that I should like to be informed upon as to the con- 
ditions existing in other States, and the calling of seventeen conventions, of all the 
States and Territories represented here, the gathering together of those statistics, 
the reading of papers by men competent to prepare them upon those particular 
States, and the publication of all of that ina volurae, would give usa reference 
library such as does not exist anywhere today. Now, gentlemen, I will not take 
the time todwell upon, the importance of those factors, but I hope that the resolu- 
tion will be carried. : 
Said resolution was thereupon put to a vote and carried. 


Mr. THomMAs, (Utah.): Utah desires to announce as Utah’s member of the ' 


executive committee, W. C. Smythe, and as its member on memorial committee, 
William H. King. 

Now, [am requested to make another announcement, gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion. Iam requested to announce to you that this evening at 8 o’clock, at the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Hon. William M.Stewart, Senator from Nevada, will 
deliver an address by request upon the silver question. 

Mr. MILis: 

Mr. Charman: 7 


As there are no funds to publish the proceedings of this Convention, I move | 


that the proceedings be published in the Salt Lake Tribune in full, ina special 
edition, without cost to the Convention. (Laughter.) 

Mr. GoopDwin: Of course the Tribune does that; it isa matter of its busi- 
ness. But I want simply to call attention to the fact that yesterday this gentleman 
made fun of my poverty, and crushed me utterly. I now move an amendment. 
I move that the proceedings of this Convention be most elaborately prepared, 
without regard to expense, and that it be charged to the Sottthern Pacific Railroad 
Company, (laughter and applause) that it go as a request from Mr. Mills. 

Mr. STUBBS: 

Mr. Chairman: , 

Tarise ta second the motion that Mr. Goodwin will publish it, and then he can 
collect the bill from the Southern Pacific if he can. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I hardly think the amendment in order, gentlemen. 

Mr. MILis: 

Mr. Chairman: 

Ibeg the indulgence of the Convention just one moment. Now, this is a 

serious matter. I can sometimes be serious. I have listened to the arguments in 


favor of irrigation in this Convention until I am actually in favor of it; but I have 


heard an argument recently in my own State which I think will illustrate the case 
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. 

80 well that you will see that it is an important matter, beyond the mere question 
of sordid wealth. A colored preacher came to our State from the State of Texas. 
He visited me for the purpose of ascertaining whether there were lands in the 
State suitable for colonizing his people. Talking with him, I found him a man of 
such simple-minded and unpretentious character, that I wondered what such a man 
said in the pulpit; andI said to him, ‘“‘ What denomination do you belong to?” 
He said, ‘““Iama Methodist.’ Well, that didn’t enlighten me very much, and I 
_ wished to call him out on theological questions; so I said, ‘‘ Do you believe baptism 
is a saving ordinance?’ He said ‘‘I most certainly do, sir.’ ‘* Well,’’ I said ‘do 
you believe its mode of administration is by immersion or sprinkling?” ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, ‘“‘I do both, I sprinkle and I immerse.’’ Well, to call him out I said: 
“My friend, if baptism isa saving ordinance, there certainly must be an estab- 
lished mode of its administration, and I, for one, believe that it is immersion.” 
He says, ‘‘ Hold on, hold on, friend. If no fellow can be saved unless immersed, 
there will be a great many people in California lost; before God there isn’t water 
enough in the State of California for a sprinkle.’ (Laughter. ) 

MR. CLARK: (Mont.) 

Mr. President: 

In behalf of the delegation, my colleagues from Montana, and the people 
whom we represent, I desire to call the attention of the executive committee of 
this Irrigation Congress to the propriety of holding the next Convention within the 
boundaries of our State. We have there the greatest future of irrigation. I mean 
by that that we have more land than is irrigable, and more water to put upon it 
than can be found in any other State or Territory of this great Union. (Applause.) 
I won’t except any of them. AndI invite you, gentlemen, to take this into con- 
sideration. We will not only show you the possibilities of irrigation, where we have 
twenty million acres of the most fertile land that can be made productive by the 
use of the water which we have, but we will also show you there the greatest 
mines, and the most gigantic and magnificent mining plant for the reduction of 
cres that are to be found upon this globe. Montana extends, gentlemen, a cordial 
invitation to you to come up there and partake of her hospitality. (Applause.) 

Mr. [RISH: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: 


Inasmuch as I have kept an absolutely deaf and dumb silence during the pro- 
ceedings of this body (laughter) I cannot let it adjourn without giving to it some 
of the impressions that have been made upon me by its deliberations, inasmuch as 
those impressions are expressive in themselves. There are certain wishes and pur- 
ae poses held by this Convention, and certain characteristics that these discussiong 
have fixed in my mind as belonging to the people of the aridregion. AndI don’t 
know, after listening to the discussion in whieh the wisdom and the honesty and 
the other high qualities of our western people and their legislatures, have been 
eulogized for, and in which the Congress of the United States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment and all other people have been somewhat small by comparison—I don’t 
know but what it would be in order, at the conclusion of this Convention, to 
resolve that there is nothing on this earth that so conduces to intellectual illumi- 
nation and manly and womanly qualities as absolute abstinence from water, 
inasmuch as that in this dry region we possess all of these qualities in excess of 
the measure in which they are held by people whe live in regions where there is 
plenty of water to use, for quenching the thirst, and for cleansing of all kinds. I 
don’t know but what we should also resolve to abolish the United States, inasmuch 
as the usefulness of its Congress has been amply demonstrated, and our ability to 
take care of ourselves, no matter what becomes of Uncle Sam, has been amply 
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demonstrated. As I said, I could not let the Convention separate without giving 
these two leading impressions that have been made upon my mind while I have 
sat here in gloomy silence during the progress of the Convention. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. GooDwIn: 

Mr. Chairman: 

I merely want to ask if that part of Col. Irish’s speech relating to water is not 
surplusage, coming from California. 

Mr. MILLs: 

Mr. Charman: 

I want to call the attention of the Convention to the fact that there is no more 
important consideration connected with this than showing to the people of the 
United States the capabilities of the soils and climates of the States represented here. 
The genius of all modern civilization is to be displayed in the United States in 1893, 
and I want the Pacific States and Territories to be init. We are going to make 
the finest exhibition—you will none of yoube init when you see our exhibition. 
(Laughter.) And I want these Pacific States and Territories, in the great World’s 
Exposition, to so clothe themselves that men who come to see them will say 
“Time’s noblest offspring are these last.’’ 


THE CHAIRMAN: There are several communications here of a very generous © 
nature, and the Convention ought to take some notice of them in some form, and 
I will ask the secretary to read them, that the Convention may take notice of them 
in regular order. 

The secretary then read the following communications: 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, September 19, 1891. 
To the Hon. the President and members of the Irrigation Congress: 


“ GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to inform you that beginning October 5th 
next there will be held in this city the annual Territorial Fair of Utah Terri- 
tory. The Board of Directors of the Deseret Agricultural and Manufacturing 
Society, under whose auspices the fair is held, have passed a resolution tendering 
to the delegates of your honorable body the courtesies of the Exposition Building 
and grounds during the five days the fair will be in progress, viz., from the 5th to 
9th October inclusive. In conformity with said resolution permit me now, in 
behalf of said board, to tender to your honorable body the freedom and courtesies 
of the Fair, and to enclose here with complimentary tickets for the delegates. 


Very respectfully, 
HEBER M. WELLS, Secretary. 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, September 16th, 1891. 


Mr. John W. Donnellan, Chairman General Committee Arrangements Irrigation 
Congress: ° ; 
DEAR SIR: Iam directed by the Management of the Union Pacific System to 

tender to the delegates of the Irrigation Congress a complimentary excursion by 

special train to Garfield Beach at such time as may suit the convenience of the 

Congress. ‘ 

Yours very truly, 
D. HE. BuruEy, G. A. P. D. 
SALtt LAKE Ciry, UTAH, September 17th, 1891. 

Mr. C. C. Wright, President Irrigation Congress, Salt Lake City: 

DEAR Sir: Iam directed by the Management of the Union Pacific System to 
tender to the delegates to the Irrigation Congress a complimentary excursion from 
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Salt Lake to Cache Junction, on the line of onr road, in order that they may in- 
spect the Bear River Canal works near that point. 
Will you please advise me at what time it will be the pleasure of the Congress 
a take this trip, and the probable number, in order that I may prepare for special 
rain. 
Yours very truly, 
D. E. BURLEY, G. A. P. D. 


SALT LAKE Ciry, UTAH, September 17th, 1891. 
C. C. Wright, President Irrigation Congress, City: 
- My Dnar Sir: The Union Pacific R. R. Company, having tendered the use 
of a special train for the conveyance of the members of the Congress to Cache Junc- 
tion, via the Bear River Canal, I take pleasure, on behalf of the Canal Company, in 
extending to your honorable body an invitation to visit the head-work of the 
Bear Lake and River Water Works and Irrigation Company, near Cache Junction, 
at such time as suits your convenience. 
Yours truly, ; 
THE BEHAR LAKE & RIVER WATER WORKS & IRRIGATION COMPANY. 
By JAMES H. BAcon, President.. 


RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILWAY, 
OFFICE GENERAL H'REIGHT & PASSENGER AGENT, 
SALT LAKE City, September 16th, 1891. 


To the Hon. OC. CU. Wraght, Chairman, and the Members of the Irrigation 

Congress: 

GENTLEMEN: On behalf of the Rio Grande Western Railway, I have the 
honor to tender to your Congress and ladies the free use of a train to visit the Utah 

‘Sugar Company’s works at Lehi, and to also visit Provo, on Friday, September 

18th, at such hours as may suit your convenience. 

Awaiting your early reply, 

I remain yours, most respectfully, 
J. H. BENNETT, G. F. & P. A. 


Mr. STANGER: I move that we accept the invitation of the Rio Grande 
Western Railway, Lehi Sugar Works and the citizens of Provo, to go at 8 o’clock 
tomorrow (Friday) morning; returning from there that we accept the invitation 
of the Union Pacific road to go to Garfield Beach at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Motion seconded and carried 

DELEGATE: I move that the invitation of the Union Pacific and Bear River 
Canal Company be accepted for 8 o’_lock Saturday morning. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Mr. TRUMBO: I move we adjourn sine die. 

Carried. 

GovERNOR THOMAS, of Utah: The Chair and I had an understanding, 
gentlemen, that just before the adjournment I should return to you the thanks of 
the people of the Territory of Utah for your kindness in coming to this Conven- 
tion, and to express the hope that during your absence from your homes those who 
are near and dear,to you have been cared forjand protected, and the hope that you 


Il return in safety to yo r omes. (Applause.) 
i 


- 


t 
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APPENDIX. 


IRRIGATION STATISTICS OF UTAH. 


A special committee, of which Mr. Jesse W. Fox, Jr., was chairman, and Col. 
Charles L. Stevenson secretary, prepared and submitted to the Irrigation Congress 
a report entitled “‘ Irrigation Statistics of the Territory of Utah.’”? The work was 
done with great haste, but proved thoroughly creditable to the committee. Copies 
of the report can still be had by addressing the Salt Lake Chamber of Commeree, 
or the Polytechnic Society of Utah. The three most important tables are here 
reproduced. They show the extent of the public land in the Territory now open to 
entry, the annual precipitation and the facts about the present and the possible 
development of irrigation. ® 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF ACRES OF LAND IN EACH COUNTY 
SUBJECT TO ENTRY. 


NO. COUNTY. ACRES SURVEYED. ACRES UNSURVEYED. 
Slee Beaverton... 335,160 1,700,000 
2 | Box Elder, ....... 483,316 1,906,960 
male Cacho gine 1 eany ne. 90,740 95,668 
4 IDA Sa eeercistand Rance os 9,367 2 700,000 
5 INC SOR eon Age 448,165 2,300,000 
6 | Garfield, ...:.:..:. 214,500 ; 2,300,000 
ag Ve ee oe 582,250 1,920,000 
8 HSS OF SD NEI Boel Oe eee tet 
9 CGE ATS > rete er , 

Millard, .......... 1,191,590 | 22500,000 
10 ) ’ 

“aah MON Sa Neeser crave 1° 51,080 500,000 
Tol siepPiuteey axe: Ze See 
13 TRICK OM pt saet oie: i 
Hd isGaltLake, ..02.... 2700 130,000 
15 SPN CHEAe Bese oone 122,680 860,000 

BOWIE reacietsciriete 10 211,100 1,460,000 
ie i 4 000 
17 BUM toe. sora ts 217,500 1,000, 
18 GO CL Osectasetens cece 769,220 2,500,000 
Or.) PONNGAN Ge o.4 s0..005 150,540 1,644,000 
20 AUitali sens ees 2 score ee Sel 
Wasatch nos... 2 ; 
s ashington,...... 188,340 1,000,000 
22 WwW gs ’ ? 
23 Weber, fae catss: 40 8,500 290,519 
Total, . \ TS 6,917,840 28,511,147 
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MONTHLY AND ANNUAL PRECIPITATION AT SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, FROM RETURNS 
U.S. SIGNAL OFFICE, WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Year. Jan. Feb. | March. | April. | May. June. | July. |/August.| Sept. Oct, Noy. Dec, | Annual. 
occattge ae te tests 0.85 0.97 0.19 0.88 1.00} | 0.64 0.85 0.58 IROQW i cgarer ect iliseerttcaer Sb Ieee ccumecers « 
DoS Hoel Baca S| DED ana Nene SOS er se oS nme evoke, or stays joel ehshenene oetres ir atehews stones eco arabs 0.15 ted Goran eae ol lak et VERIO SER 
ae OTe Nels 0.65 3.88 3.33 1.43 1.85 ONL crater: 0.13 1.58 0,22 3,85 0.70) .. 
eee Berean 1.40 2.13 2.49 1.47 SLE oe siete 1.57 1,47 GNU is Sogesehll: 1,76 2,13)... 
earn Yinwcteatss PBT a St easel Ic heen Vo 6 OSB i nee We: cieahy Pek. caine afiretncerateiy k Neaterpoktamre a tories eco alt saecc tie lhe 
ee 3.28 0.86 | 2.94 1.37 1.96 1,50 0,00 1,25 0.78 3.775 | 1,19 5,04 
Ge noe on 1.22 3.72 2.38 0.54 0.26 0.70 1.75 0.62 1.52 3.15 0.42 6.39 
SASH eae 1.83 1.60 2.72 3.34 2.05 5.34 8.73 1.98 2.05 1,80 2,20 4,56) 
Sacer AOR DeiiD yea teseetera ea avast ates al oie aedel ais 1,47 2.61 9.43 1,07 AL AT asta hs SLOD eae eles «5 
Sicha el cae recite reat e ral | eas 2:50 3.90 0.00 1.56 0.54 1.01 0,90 TOO eset : 
Boe Swedes 3.65 5.60 1.25 10.05 0.85 0.60 4.75 1,00 1.60 1.00 1.00 32.95 
Geet Caries PARNER cae : Wie: 0.90 2.84 0.74 2,42 1.63 0.20 1.74 2.16 0503 seers 
at 3.05 0.79 1.50 2.91 0.90 1.01 0.25 1,22 1,36 5.81 2.03 23.64 
oh 1.23 1.52 2.09 4.30 0.09 0.83 0.92 0.42 8.27 0.81 1.80 21.28 
ae 0.87 0.38 2.14 3.49 0.80 0.02 0.28 0.90 2.41 1.02 1.11 16.35 
mise eratthe 1.07 3.49 2.63 2.50 0.35 1.08 0.81 3.15 1.39 0.63 0.11 19 75 
Rclt eset 1.87 0.71 3.26 0.10 1.34 0.07 0.06 0.01 1.62 0.32 3.08 13.11 
By oe 0.29 1,02 2.37 1,85 0.01 0,20 0.74 0.56 0.40 1.17 1.90 10.94 
eee 1,24 2.44 2.37 2.55 0.28 0.21 1.61 0.48 2.19 1.44 1.24 16.88 
Ree aad 1.50 0.42 1.12 3.81 0.26 2,24 0.30 1.61 0.37 2.89 0.54 0.92 15.98 
bow arenc 1.47 0.72 1.75 2.92 0.98 0.33 0,10 0.62 0.13 2.24 1.78 1.20 14 24 
Spits: 0,71 2.23 3.69 2.89 1.78 0.33 0,27 0.78 1.91 0.36 0.50 2.12 17.52 
UE, 1.48 1.56 2.64 3.47 2.49 2,67 0,58 0,90 1,29 0.59 3.10 0.92 21 60 
AS Ses 1.91 1.36 2.80 4.43 0.06 1.02 T 0.59 1.88 1.98 ao) 1.27 18.89 
renee 2.36 1.41 0.35 1.87 0.73 0.37 1,23 0.69 0.55 0.30 0.25 1.55 11.66 
NOBS reais 1.52 1.22 2.18 0.99 0.34 0.98 0,24 0,63 0.51 0.80 2.00 2.21 13 62 
Sipser 0.73 0.81 1.64 1.52 2.97 0.01 0.08 0.92 0.52 3.85 1.04 4.37 18.46 
USQO Kec aperalovs else 3.07 2.05 1.12 0.74 0,58 SRP Alice Pare, CMe | Chen CIA | Sacto ge IER Satan MN Ye aclereallaiieas Cot eased ober 
Means.... 1.52 1.38 1.92 2.35 1.81 0.75 0.54 0.81 0.88 | Usral 1.52 1.66 16.85 
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The following communication to the Congress by Mr. Geo. H. Salisbury, 
in charge of the Signal Service Station at Salt Lake, was presented by instructions 
from General A. B. Greeley, chief of Weather Bureau, the same being: 


CLIMATE OF THE ARID REGIONS WITH REFERENCE TO 
IRRIGATION. 


Gentlemen of the Congress : 

In yenturing to address such a representative body of men, I do so, not with 
the intention of advancing any views of my own upon a subject about which you 
are all doubtless better informed, but as a representative of a National Bureau 
whose officers have thought that the result of its investigations of the climate of 
the arid regions with especial reference to irrigation problems would prove inter- 
esting to the Congress here assembled. 

It should be understood that the Bureau I but humbly represent has no aim to 
influence legislation upon the irrigation question, either in one way, or another; 
but its aim is simply to lay before this Congress what it, or the general public has 
an undoubted right to know;—namely, the chief facts of climatology affecting 
irrigation problems in the arid region. The work and methods of utilizing the 
available water supply belong in the province of the hydraulic engineer, and of 
these the Weather Bureau has little to say, and with these nothing to do: the 
causes, however of the water supply, both primal and modifying, are strictly and 
properly in the province of the skilled meteorologist. 

The question thus logically presents itself—given 

(1) The arid, but arable lands; (2) to be supplied with water by the irriga- 
tion companies (whether corporate or political); (3) the hydraulic engineer to 
devise the plan and methods; (4) the source of the supplied water in the rivers, 
lakes, and mountain torrents; (5) the cause of the water supply which is rainfall. 
This latter may be considered a primal cause, since it is not necessary in this con- 
nection to seek the cause of rainfall. That it exists is sufficient. Absorp- 
tion and evaporation are modifying causes, which will be spoken of in their 
places. 

One cannot fail to see how intimate is the relation of meteorology to irrigation. 
Unless the hydraulic engineer works with an adequate understanding of the 
sources of the water supply he is to deal with, his work is largely experimental, 
and much of it must result in disappointing and costly failure. Where is the 
engineer to gain this desirable knowledge? Manifestly, from the collated observa- 
tions of meteorology. 

The engineer asks, ‘‘Is the rainfall of a certain locality sufficient and constant 
enough to guarantee the desired water-supply?”’? And the question is for the 
meteorologist to answer. Realizing the importance of this knowledge, General 
Greely, Chief Signal Officer of the Army, and until recently Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, has in obedience to a resolution of Congress, dated May 23rd, 1890, pre- 
pared a report on the “Climatology of the Arid Regions of the United States with 
Reference to Irrigation.’’? In this report he has had the, invaluable assistance of 
Lieutenant W. A. Glassford, Signal Corps, a skilled meteorologist, and an able 
officer who has given much profound study to the climates of Arizona, New 
Mexico, Nevada and California, with particular reference to irrigation, and it is 
doubtful if there exists aman who is better informed upon the subject. The 
deductions of this report are based upon the observations of carefully trained 
observers, who, as is well known, have been maintained by a beneficent Govern- 
ment for many years throughout this land. It is unfortunate that neither of ps 
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officers mentioned can be here to give you the results of their observations in per- 
son; it is also much to be regretted that their report has not been published in time 
to be in the hands of every member of this Congress. Iam, however, authorized 
to state that the work will be ready for distribution at the opening of the next 
National Congress, by the members thereof, and from that source it can be 
obtained. Only a page revise has reached me at a very late date, and it is from 
that source that whatever principles, data, or deductions I present to you, are 
obtained. . 

The States and Territories particularly considered by General Greely are 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico and Utah. ‘These comprise 
those sections of the United States over which the rainfall is the least, the tem- 
perature the highest, evaporation most decided, and the amount of sunlight the 
greatest, thus presenting phases of climate most adverse to agriculture, or any 
industry where abundant water supply is essential, and irrigation therefore indis- 
pensable. 

The above conditions are less marked and unfavorable in the remainder of the 
arid region, but it should not be forgotten that as regards rainfall and water- 
supply inthe arid region, drainage areas are rather to be considered than areas 
enclosed by State lines. 

Moreover the same principles underlie all, and what is true respecting irriga- 
tion in Utah, is in general, though with modifications of course, true of Wyoming, 
or western Kansas, or Montana. 

Knowing that rainfall is a prime essential in agriculture, we might think 
that a simple knowledge of the annual rainfall in various localities would deter- 
mine whether irrigation was necessary or not. That this is not so we may per- 
ceived by a comparison of some eastern rainfall, say that of Pittsburg, Pa., with 
some in the western region, say St. Julian, Cal. Their annual rainfall (about 
thirty-seven inches) is nearly indentical, but how different the conditions! In this 
case the difference results from a distribution of the rain throughout the year. 
In Pittsburg itis nearly uniform with aslight preponderance during the growing 
season. In St. Julian it all occurs from October to May. The wet and dry 
seasons of California are well known; they to a considerable extent prevail also in 
the inter-mountain region. The total annual rainfall is abundant and even heavy 
west of the Sierras; it is, aside from some exceptionally dry localities, sufficient in 
the remainder of the arid region; but in its unequal distribution throughout the 
year, lies the difficulty, or actual impossibility of carrying on agriculture without 
the aid of irrigation. 

To utilize this periodical, or it may be irregular, water supply—to store it for 
the season when it will be needed, and to deliver it in proper amount where 
needed is the work of irrigation. 

Not only is the seasonal distribution of the rainfall in the arid region unequal, 
but so also is the geographical distribution, thus further complicating the problem 
of water-supply. Taking an annual rainfall chart, of Utah for instance, calcu- 
lated from a long series of observations, we see that by far the greatest proportion 
of rainfall occurred throughout the central part of the Territory from north to 
south; throughout this region comprising half the area of the Territory it is over 
ten inches annually; over one-third the area it is above fifteen inches annually, 
and the extreme amount, that is to say, of twenty inches or more, occurs in the 
south, in Piute, Garfield and.Kane counties, in close proximity to the Sevier 
basin. Itis interesting to note how, in April, the heaviest rainfall is in the 
northern part of the Territory. In June the rainfall area has extended farther 
south, and in December the bulk of rainfall occurs in the southern and south- 
western portions. There can be little doubt of the relation existing between such 
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rainfall and the winter storms of California, whose influence has spread inland. 
In tables of rainfall, ete., for Salt Lake City station, which I have furnished the 
committee on statistics for this Congress, the annual inequality of the rainfall, 
varying from one-third less than the average amount, which is about seventeen 
inches, to one-third greater than the average amount, has been fully shown; also 
the seasonal inequality; the greatest part of the precipitation occurring from 
October to May, heaviest in April usually, lightest in July. Throughout Utah at 
large the annual inequality is much greater, varying from half the usual amount 
in some years to nearly twice the average amount in others. 

The rainfall in cubic miles of water has been computed for the several States 
and Territories as follow: 4 

Utah, an annual average of thirteen and seven-tenths cubic miles; Nevada, an 
average of eighteen and six-tenths cubic miles; Colorado, twenty cubic miles; 
Arizona, twenty-two and three-tenths cubic miles; New Mexico, twenty-five and 
two-tenths cubic miles; California, fifty-six and three-tenths cubic miles. But.it 
must not be supposed that this quantity of water or even an approximate part of 
itis available for purposes of irrigation in any particular years. A very large 
amount is lost by absorption and evaporation, and besides the yearly fall varies 
greatly in different years, as has just been shown for Utah, and as is true also of 
other States and Territories. Absorption cannot properly be treated of in this 
paper, and let it suffice to say that the absorptive power of the soil in this dry 
region is enormously great, especially during the heated and excessively dry 
periods of summer. Evaporation will be spoken of later. 

Another interesting feature of the Salt Lake record is the percentage of rainy 
days that occur in each month from which the probability of rainfall in any month 
can be easily determined. Thus for January the percentage is thirty-six or 
a probability of rain occurring ina measurable amount in one out of three days; 
for July, twelve per cent.—probability one in eight; September, thirteen per cent. 
or about the same as July. This probability is entirely independent of the 
quantity of rain that may fall on any one day, and besides, the days of rain are 
not distributed uniformly throughout any month, but are usually ‘‘bunched,”’ i. e. 
two, three or even more rainy days occurring in succession. The tables referred 
to on e for Salt Lake City, but observations from other points as far as they have 
been extended, show similar results. The rainfall is unequal both seasonally and 
geographically; unfortunately so in the former case, since, as it occurs in winter 
and early spring, the water, except what precipitation is in the form of snow, 
must either run off and be lost, or at all events be stored a long time before being 
made use of inirrigation. Fortunately for irrigation the bulk of the rainfall is 
tributary to the drainage areas—logically so of course, since mountains form the 
crest of water-sheds, and mountains are great cloud-condensers. 

Observations have clearly shown that enough rain falls in the great drainage 
areas, to give an abundant water-supply, for irrigation purposes, provided it can 
be collected and retained. Can it be so done? This is the problem that confronts 
the hydraulic engineer. Three subjects must be considered in this connection ;— 
they are: physical contour, absorption and evaporation. With the latter, 
meteorology has to deal. 

Although evaporation observations have not been as complete and extended as 
might be desired they have sufficiently proved that evaporation in this arid region 
goes on at an enormous rate; because of a great-amount of summer sunshine, 
brisk to violent winds, and an atmosphere with great capacity for moisture because 
of its high summer temperature. 

If only twenty or thirty inches were lost annually, evaporation would be a fact 
of minor importance, but over the arid region the water which would be 
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evaporated if freely exposed, would attain a depth of from five to nine and pos- 
Sibly in some cases, fifteen feet annually. 

Professor Gilbert estimates the annual amount of evaporation over lake Mich- 
igan as equal toa layer of water twenty-two inches deep, while that over Great 
Salt Lake he estimates at eighty inches annually. This estimate closely agrees with 
that of Professor Thomas Russell, of the Weather Bureau, since, according to his 
calculations the evaporation of Salt Lake City is seventy-four and four-tenths inches 
annually ;—that is, more than six feet. This is a large Amount to be removed from 
the reservoirs and ditches of any irrigating system, yet it should not be discourag- 
ing, since the evaporation in Arizona, as shown by observations outlined upon the 
charts accompanying this report is much greater than in Utah; and for all that 
Lieut. Glanford says, and maintains it by evidence, that not only is the original 
rainfall to the southward of the great divide over the water-shed of the great 
Gila River system more than plentiful, but the available water supply after deduct- 
ing the loss by evaporation is abundant to supply three times the amount of land 
now under irrigation. Two statements I copy verbatim from Glanford’s report: 

*“*(1) Twice each yéar there occurs sufficient aqueous precipitation in Arizona 
to reclaim every acre of land worthy of such reclamation. 

(2) The coefficient of evaporation, though absolutely high, yet is relatively so 
small in comparison with the total fiuid contents of the actual and projected stor- 
age basin that it may be economically disregarded as a vanishing quantity.” 

Moreover, an increase of vegetation due to cultivation, would havea decided 
effect in lessening evaporation. 

Over Colorado the possible evaporation is computed as less than that of Utah, 
ranging from sixty-five to seventy inches annually; over Utah itis quite constant 
and ranges from seventy to seventy-five inches. 

In New Mexico the possibility of evaporation ranges from seventy-five to 


eighty inches; in Arizona the results are widely varying, ranging from fifty-five. 


inches in the mountains to one hundred or more inches in the lower portion of the 
Colorado-Grande. This would indicate that in any irrigating system in Southern 
Arizona which would depend upon storage, the reservoirs would not beso much 
affected by evaporation as would be the ditches in the lower lying lands. 

In Nevada evaporation possibilities are greatest, being from eighty to one 
hundred inches annually. Gen. Greely says ‘‘The extreme dryness of the air 
would doubtless be relieved by irrigation, and the increase of the absolute 
humidity in the atmosphere would be considerable; locally in cases where light 
winds or calms prevail, while in cases where steady winds occur the benefit of the 
increased humidity would naturally be enjoyed by the country to the leeward of 
the irrigated section.”’ 

It is well known, both to meteorologists and generally, that high winds greatly 
facilitate evaporation, especially if they are hot and dry. While they thus increase 
the difficulties of irrigation from storage reservoirs, it isa compensation that they 
furnish a convenient and cheap mechanical power for raising water either to reser- 
yoirs, or from artesian wells in which the flow of water is not sufliciently strong 
to lift it to the surface. 

The great amount of sunshine over the inter-mountain, as well as Southern 
California region, enormously facilitates evaporation. It complicates the question 
of agriculture because, occurring in its maximum amount in midsummer, the ex- 
treme dryness resulting is adverse to growing crops, both directly in parching 
them, and also indirectly in lessening the water supply. On account of the winter 
temperature prevailing throughout the greater portion of the arid region, there can 
be but one annual crop raised, which must mature in midsummer. 

“The question as to how rain comes,—whether slowly and steadily in quiet 
showers, or violently in large amounts has an important bearing on the general 
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subject of irrigation, and particularly on the question of storage reservoirs.’”’ 
Should the rainfalls be infrequent and excessive in amount, care must be taken in 
the construction of reservoirs, to make them strong enough to withstand great 
and sudden pressure; also to provide them with waste-weirs which will provide 
for the gradual outflow of excessive amounts of water. Such heavy rainfalls are 
very frequent in Arizona and New Mexico; in Arizona, for instance, thirty to 
forty per cent. of the entire precipitation occursin heavy showers. They are not so 
frequent in Utah, although by no means uncommon. Much depends upon the 
season in which the very heavy rainfalls come, as, should they occur soon after the 
annual harvest, the waters caught must be stored until the following season, and 
it follows, lose an enormous amount through evaporation. About one-third of the 
whole rainfall ofthe arid region unfortunately occurs during July and August, 
when it is too late to store the water economically for usage that season, and has 
as already been seen for the next also. 

Our great natural storage systems must not be lost sight of—that is to say, the 
mountains with their caps of snow. Reservoirsin canyons could retain the greater 
part of the water from melting snows, which now largely goes to water, and reser- 
voirs in narrow canyons with draft walls would offer the minimum amount of 
surface from which evaporation could take place. 

In the foregoing, I have been obliged to omit the valuable statistical data that 
is given in the tables of Gen. Greely’s report. I have had some of his charts dup- 
licated, that show rainfall, evaporation, and sunshine curves, through the States 
of this region, and hope they will prove instructive to those examining them. I 
greatly regret that I have been unable to make more than passing allusion to 
Glanford’s valuable memoirs of climate and irrigation in California, Arizona and 
New Mexico and Nevada. They will be found however in the report to be issued 
at the opening of next Congress. 

I believe that I have outlined the most important points of Greely’s report and 
that enough has been shown to demonstrate that there is abundant rainfall, and 
therefore, water supply in the drainage basins of the arid regions; it is to be sure, 
in some cases remote from the land to be watered and made fertile, but this is 
merely a difficulty for the engineer to overcome. In more cases however, the physical 
conformation of the country is such as to throw but slight obstacles in the way of 
the engineer, while experience in the well known valleys of California, and obser- 
vations of Glanford and others in Arizona and other States and Territories have 
demonstrated the vast amount of arable lands that exist in this region once be- 
lieved to be a desert. 

One aim of the Signal Service of the past and Weather Bureau of the present 
has been to ascertain definitely the amount of rain that falls in these regions, and 
whether it could be rendered available in agriculture; if resulting irrigation pro- 
jects based on the data furnished should reclaim a vast amount of hitherto value- 
less land the money the service has cost has been wisely expended. In conclusion 
I beg to quote again from Greely: ‘These data indicate that irrigation enterprises 
in these States, for successful prosecution, demand the most careful and scientific 
study of climatic conditions, particularly of the amount and distribution of rain- 
fall and the possible evaporation. When perfected, the storage reservoirs must be 
sufficiently extensive to tide over the temporary droughts, and sufliciently pro- 
vided with water-weirs to safely discharge extensive and torrential rainfalls, and 
must be protected by cover or otherwise against extensive evaporation, while the 
fall of the feeding canals must be such, and the water conducted therein must be 
sufficient in quantity as to insure the speedy delivery of the water without great 
loss by leakage or evaporation.’’ 

Sept. 16, 1891. Gro. H. SALISBURRY. 


° 
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The following eommunicaticns bearing upon topics of moment in connection 
or association with parent subject of irrigation were received, and, on presentation 
ordered printed in the official proceedings of the Congress : 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
WASHINGTON, September 10, 1891. 

My Dear Sir: Your favor of the 25th ultimo has been received, and I regret 
official duty and distance will prevent my attending the Irrigation Congress at 
Salt Lake City on the 15th instant. I have expressed my views at length to the 
Governor on his invitation. 

Thanking you for your kind attention, 

Yours truly, JOHN W. NOBLE, Secretary. 

Mr. JOHN W. DONNELLAN, Chairman, &¢c., &c., Salt Lake City. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
WASHINGTON, September 9, 1891. 
Hon. Arthur L. Thomas, Governor, Salt Lake City, Utah: 

My De®ar Sir: Yours of the 31st ultimo has been received, on behalf of the 
Committee on General Arrangements, inviting me to be present at the session of the 
Irrigation Congress to be held in Salt Lake City on September, 15th, 16th and 17th. 

It would, indeed, give me very great pleasure to be with this Congress. The 
questions of irrigation of the public domain, the preservation of reservoirs at this 
time, and what future disposition should be made of the system, are of the utmost 
importance and pressing for solution, but my official duties are so urgent and the 
distance so great that I cannot promise myself the pleasure of attending this 
Congress. 

You will confer upon me a personal favor if you will bring these questions in 
particular to the attention of the Congress, and have transmitted to me their pro- 
ceedings in relation to the same. One of the questions that interests me greatly is 
whether, if the reservoirs are made at the head of the streams in one State or Terri- 
tory, they should be left to the entire control of that particular State or Territory 
by the Government of the United States, and even if transferred to it, whether 
the Government should still keep control in order that the States or Territories 
lower down on the stream may not be utterly deprived of water—that is, whether 
the Government should not keep its hand, as it were, upon the valve to control in 
case of necessity. - 

Yours truly, 
JOHN W. NOBLE, Secretary. 


Letter and address received from Mr. B. E. Fernow, Chief of Forestry Divi- 
sion, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF pa reueaey ss 
FORESTRY “DIVISION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 7, 1891. 


J. W. Donnellan, Esq., Chairman, General Commitiee of Arrangements, Irriga- 
tion Congress, Salt Lake City, Utah. : 

Srr:—Thanking you for the kind invitation to attend the Irrigation Congress, 
I regret that its late receipt on the eve of my departure from the city has made it 
impossible to arrange my engagements so as to enable me to be present. 

I am naturally concerned in the matter, which will come before your Con- 
gress, since I conceive that the interests placed in my charge, the forestry interests 
of the United States, have a close relation to irrigation problems and, lest this side 
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of the question be overlooked in your discussions, I have ventured to present my 
views in a few brief lines accompanying this letter, which, if compatible with your 
usage, I shall be pleased to have you present at the Convention. 
With the best wishes, for a successful issue of your enterprise, 
Very respectfully, 
B. E. FerNow, Chief of Forestry Division. 


To the Members of the Irrigation Congress: 


It is a fact well established in the humid regions of the Old World that with- 
out rational forest management no permanently profitable water management is 
possible. This truth will eventually be realized to even a greater degree in the 
arid regions of the New World, which depend upon water for their development, 
Indeed the effect of deforestation in making water supply uncertain has already 
been noticed at Greeley and Denver, Colorado, and in the upper San Joquin 
Valley of California and probably elsewhere. 

You may build your reservoirs and your ditches, plant your fields and or- 
chards, and go on prosperously for a while but no permanently reliable supply of 
water, no stability of your irrigation systems and agricultural development will 
be secured, until you also pay attention to the vegetable cover of your mountain 
slopes, until you take into consideration the condition of your mountain forests as 
influencing your water supply. 

Disregard all the claimed and partly still unproved influences of the forest ~ 
upon climate, of which that upon the winds and thereby upon the rate of evapora- 
tion from the fields in the lee is perhaps the best known and the most important to 
you and there remains one, which needs no fine argument to prove, but can be 
seen daily by the merest tyro of observers. 

It is the mechanical effect of the forest cover upon the flow of water, upon the 
melting of the snow, upon the rate of evaporation and upon the stability of the 
soil. 

This influence, which shows itself. in preventing the flighty element while on 
our earth available for human use, from being dissipated too rapidly, which is 
potent in retarding the melting of the snow and reducing the rate of evaporation, 
in equalizing the flow of water and making it available for a longer period—this 
influence is due as much to the forest floor as to the trees with their shade. 

You have managed, with the help of your predecessors, the Indians, to reduce 
this valuable influence by fully 50 per cent., in destroying the forest floor by burn- 
ing off the vegetable mould and exposing the slopes to sun, wind and the rapid 
rush of waters by removing the forest growth. 

The question now is, are you willing and able to save the other half? There 
are those who in their ignorance deny the necessity. Follow them and take the 
consequences! Children and improvident people see only immediate wants, work 
only for immediate effects; wise men see ahead and provide for the future. 

To provide for permanency of your irrigation systems, you must provide for 
permanency, for recuperation and improvement of the forest cover on your moun- 
tains; you must establish a proper forest administration, such an administration as 
will regulate the cutting of the virgin timber in such a manner, as to insure its 
immediate natural reproduction and the preservation of favorable forest condi- 
tions. 

A bill for the establishment of a National Forest Administration of the Gov- 
ernment Timberlands (copy appended) which provides for every want of the local 
population, has been before Congress for the last four years, failing to attract the 
deserved attention, because there were not enough wise men in the West to real- 
ize its importance and value to them. 
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If your Convention has brought together those who see beyond the present 
needs, they will not fail to recognize that irrigation depending on water, depends 
ultimately on the forest, which regulates waterflow. They will realize that the 
water question cannot be settled without settling the forestry question. 

B. HK. FERNOW, Chief of Forestry Division. 


Letter received from Hon. J. O. Barrett, secretary Minnesota State Forestry 
Association. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 5, 1891. 
Hon. Frank K. Gillespie, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake, Utah.’ 
My D&AR Sir:—I learn by my brother, W. W. Barrett, Supt. of Irrigation 
and Forestry, N. D., that an ‘Irrigation Congress” will be held in your city on 
the 15—17th inst., for the purpose of canvassing the water situation in the more 
arid regions of our country, and devising ways by which to promote irrigation on 
scientific and practical principles. Though engagements forbid my attendance, I 
shall take a deep interest in your doings, and shall be glad to report them to our 
people of Minnesota. Our state is not yet waked up to the necessity of irrigation. 
The success in the Dakotas and states farther south will, no doubt, spur our people 
to consider our favorable chances to secure crops at will in the near future. Of 
course the Congress will consider the great need of forestry as a factor in the pro- 
motion of humidity and rainfall. Irrigation paves the way for successful tree 
planting in regions where heretofore all efforts of the kind have, mainly, proved 
failures. The Rocky Mountain chains affect the climate of our whole country, 
of the continent in fact. If your Congress can be instrumental in arresting further 
vandalism upon our native forests there, and in developing artesian wells in the 
barren plains and reservoirs in the mountain basins for economic distribution of 
water, your enterprise will be indeed a most beneficient one, bestowing immeasure- 
able blessings upon all the people of our country. 
Have the kindness to furnish me reports of your doings, and I will see that 
just credit is given in some of our dailies. 
Fraternally yours, J. O. BARRETT, 
Secty. Forestry Association. 


Letters, preamble and resolutions addressed to the Irrigation Congress by the 
Hon. W. W. Barrett, State Superintendent of Forestry of North Dakota: 
LAakoTa, NELSON Co., 
N. D., September 8th, 1891. 
Frank Kk. Gillespie, E'sq., Secretary, Salt Lake City, Utah: 

DEAR SIR: Inclosed please find a letter and a series of resolutions for the 
attention of your great Irrigation Congress. Had I known of your movement one 
month before our worthy Governor (who takes a deep interest in the Convention) 
had called my attention to the same, I would have taken pleasure in attendance. 

I presume the object of the Congress is to agitate some or all the questions that 
I name in my resolutions, and also to take such action as may tend to promote the 
purpose for which it was called. And as the ideas that I have presented have been 
fully and earnestly endorsed by the people, State officers and legislators of our 
State, during two administrations, I trust you will deem them of suflicient impor- 
tance to bring them clearly before your assembly. And if any or all of the resolu- 
tions are adapted to the sentiment and purposes of your associates, I would be 
pleased to have them passed as part of the resolutions of your body. I would be 

Jad to have this done, because they are calculated to produce needed agitation upon 
the subjects, and because they are of a practical nature, and voice the sentiments 
of the people of North Dakota, who have, as you may learn, already endorsed the 
same, 
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Should any permanant organization be effected by your Congress, I would be 
glad to render any aid that may be beneficial to agricultural pursuits and the good 
of the masses. 

That you may form some idea of the great interest taken in North Dakota in 
the matters of which I have spoken, I take the liberty to send you a few documents 
bearing upon the same for your inspection. 

If yourself or Executive Committee can send any reports or papers containing 
an account of your Congress the same will be highly appreciated by the writer. 

For a fuller development of irrigation and forestry, I remain, 

yours truly, 
W. W. BARRETT, 
State Supt. of Irrigation and Forestry (also Supt. of Meteorology.) 


‘ 


LAKOTA, NELSON COUNTY, 
N. D., September 8th, 1891. 


Frank K. Gillespie, Hsq., Secretary, Salt Lake Ovty, Utah: 

DAR SiR: I regret that pressing official duties make it an impossibility to 
comply with the invitation to be present at the Irrigation Congress to be held in 
your city on September 15-17. And Iam considerably disappointed in not being 
able to join the Convention for the reason that the movement is in harmony with 
my long cherished views that there should be a concert of action and a concentra- 
tion of forces in the west for the promotion of irrigation, forestry, and all things 
necessary for the highest development of agriculture, the most important of all 
human ayocations. But though deprived of the pleasure of such co-operation, I 
trust it may not be considered an intrusion if I speak for a short time through the 
medium of my pen, 

Man has moved by slow degrees along the road of progress until now he makes 
entrance upon anew field of truth and action, and discovers with joy that every 
judicious step in irrigation and forestry, the increase of moisture or rain falls by 
natural or scientific ways, and a wise application of all the teachings of meteoro- 
Jogy are but the practical methods for the modification and control of the climate 
and the moulding of conditions necessary for the highest status of vegetable pro- 
ductions and the health, prosperity and happiness of human kind. 

On account of the great losses incidental to the destructive drouths of the last 
few years, these great problems—amongst the most important of all time—haye 
engaged the attention of the western people more than in any other parts of the 
world. 

Since November, 1889, these questions have been earnestly and widely agitated, 
and their advantages and necessity have been fully endorsed by thousands of the 
leading men, the State officers, and by the unanimous action in the form of joint 
memorials to Congress of the two Legislative Assemblies of North Dakota. And 
hence, dear sir, you can rest assured that the people of our State are with you in all 
needful and practical movements that your body may institute for the more com- 
plete unfoldment of the matters under consideration. 

Irrigation, forestry and metereology are co-related and inseparable from the 
great economic questions that must come before your assembly for consideration; 
therefore, I respectfully present afew items in the form of resolutions which I 
trust you will kindly present to your Congress for the elucidation of thought relat- 
ing to the best welfare of the nation and the people. 

Trusting and believing that measureless good will result from the great Irriga- 
tion Congress, I remain 

Yours respectfully, ry 
W. W. BARRETT, 
State Supt. of Irrigation and Forestry. 
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Communication addressed tc the Irrigation Congress by the Technical Society 
of the Pacific Coast. 


THE TECHNICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 12. 1891. 


To the President and Delegates of the Irrigation Congress, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


GENTLEMEN: An expression of opinion by the Technical Society of the Pacific 
Coast, regarding the policy of a cession of the arid lands by Congress to the several 
States and Territories having been invited by his Excellency H. H. Markham, 
Governor of California, we have been appointed by that Society as a committee to 
express the prevailing sentiment. * 

Our Society views with fitting interest the question proposed for discussion 
at Salt Lake City, but is not prepared to express a definite opinion as to whether 
the reclamation of the arid public lands can be best effected through the agency 
of the individual States, or under the direct supervision of the general Govern- 
ment of the United States; but we do hereby desire to give expressson to our con- 
viction, that no transfer of arid lands to the several States and Territories should 
be made except after due investigation, and after a study of the conditions and the 
requirements of the lands susceptible of reclamation; that prior to actual cession, 
comprehensive plans for outlining the general scope and character of the required 
irrigation works, and the amount of water available and allotted to each natural 
district be prepared, and that no cession of any lands shall be made, except under 
proper guarantee that actual reclamation of the lands shall be the essential condi- 
tion of the transfer, and the vesting of final title in private hands. 

It not only seems necessary to us that the available water supply be appor- 
tioned to the arid land regions to which it naturally belongs, but that no cession 
of arid lands to any State should be made, except when such arid lands are in- 
cluded within the boundaries of some natural district for which irrigation works 
have been planned by the proper United States Department, and with the reserva- 
tion that the works thus planned for reclamation be carried out subject to the 
approval of the proper United States authorities, and that when irrigation works 
are contemplated, a reasonable interest on the capital required to construct them 
be guaranteed by each State or by Congress and that, finally, no sale of any arid 
land reclaimed under the terms of any law passed for the purpose of ceding the 
arid lands to the several States and Territories should be authorized, except at 
prices at least sufficient to cover the cost of the works required to effect reclam- 
ation. 

It seems self-evident that, if lands are granted to the several States for reclama- 
tion, the grant should be subject to such restrictions as will require uniform pro- 
cedure in the several States when reclamation is to be accomplished. 

Our fellow-member, Mr. William Hammond Hall, who will attend the Con- 
gress asa delegate from California, is requested to present our views, without 
prejudice to his personal actions or opinions as a delegate. 

Respectfully submitted, 


HUBERT VISCHER, 
A. T. HERMANN, Committee. 
C. E. GRUNSKY. 


Per OTto VON GELDERN, Secretary. 
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PREAMBLE. 


In studying the history of man, it is discovered that he is subject to the law of 
evolution and reaches the higher degrees of development just in proportion as he 
studies understands and masters the mechanical principles of things and the laws 
and elements of nature. This is manifested in his discoveries, inventions and the 
employment of the elemental forces along the line of ages. The rude pit and bow 
to capture and kill the beast to appease hunger; the grain planted in the alluvium 
of some stream with the faggot fire to cook the food, and the log made craft to 
move upon the water, bespeak his primitive progress. The printing press with its 
paper and inks, dependent upon the more intricate knowledge of chemical combi- 
nations; the sun wrought daguerreotype upon the sensitive plate, and the discoy- 
ery and use of steam to drige the car and ship, attest his greater advancement. 
And the evoking of the mysterious forces of electricity, that like an intelligence, 
carries the news, speeds the machinery and lights and warms human habitation; 
the embalming in the yielding wax of the human voice to wake in another age to 
teach, guide and bless the race—all these are land marks that indicate man’s pro- 
gressive growth in knowledge and power, until of late we see him with his micro- 
scope’ studying the minutest things of earth, whilst with the telescope he learns of 
marvellous orb life of the sky. And now we find man has entered upon new 
investigations. Climatology and the greatest perfection of grain and fruit for 
human weal engage his attention. These are worthy of his profoundest study as 
they embrace or affect all things relating to irrigation, forestry moisture from all 
sources, meterology and agriculture. And we of the people in Irrigation Congress 
assembled do hereby present our views for the thoughtful consideration of the 
people of our nation and the world. 


Resolved, That irrigation, under right management and conditions, gives a 
sure guarantee of bountiful crops and enriching profits. 


Resolved, Thatin the absence of an abundance of surface water and trees and 
sufficient rain falls, there is no assurity of protection from destructive hot winds 
and drouths in the arid parts of the west; hence the Nation, States and all indi- 
viduals who seek to promote the best interest of agriculture should encourage and 
aid all desirable and necessary systems of irrigation. 


Resolved, That it is the duty of the national Government to render every 
possible assistance in creating the most favorable crop conditions in the sub-humid 
sections of the union, and to accomplish this end, it should establish moisture 
feeding basins in natural and artificial depressions throughout such regions, sink 
artesian wells and fill said depressions with their waters, which would cool and 
subdue the passing hot winds, and by evaporation would moisten the atmosphere, 
and thus tend to prevent dangerous drouth. 


Ltesolwed, That the National Government should appropriate sufficient money 
to sink and operate, under proper restriction, enough experimental artesian wells 


in the arid regions of the country as may be necessary to test the practibility of 
such a method of irrigation. 


Resolved, That in order to promote unity of-action and to accomplish the 
best results, our National Congress should create the office of Irrigation Cammis- 
sioner, which officer, with proper assistants, should be under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of agriculture, whose duties should be to superintend and foster all 
practical and necessary irrigation systems of the nation and the people. 


_ Resolved, That we hail with pleasure the effort now making to cause precip- 
itations; and we deem it binding upon the general Government to make ample 
appropriations to demonstrate, as far as possible, the practibility of producing rain 


by human skill or scientific methods, when and where needed, for an assurance of 
prolific and profitable crops. : 


hf Resolved, That trees are among the most important factors in the economy of 
nature. They break the force of the cold and bleak winds; they foster and sustain 
springs, lakes and rills, which furnish the water supply of streams and rivers that 
feed the land; they shelter the snows and prevent their too sudden melting, thus 
guarding against sudden and destructive floods; they shield the water that maintains 
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the under-flow and artesian supplies of the earth. Andthey cool the winds, furnish 
moisture, aid precipitations, promote health, increase wealth, and in many other 
ways they exert a most salutary and potent influence in modifying the climate and 
in enhancing the prosperity and happiness of the inhabitants of the earth; there- 
fore Forestry should be nationalized, and it becomes clearly the duty of the gen- 
eral and States Governments to employ all legitimate means to check deforesta- 
tion and to promote the development of vast and compact bodies of forests and 
groves throughout the treeless regions of our country. 


Resolved, That for econmic purposes wood land, national, State and Territorial 
parks should be created in every State and Territory of the Union as a part of the 
forestation of the country, and we earnestly urge all Statesmen and all the people 


to take such action as will result in the establishment and protection of such reser- 
vations. 


Resolved, That Forestry is of such momentus importance that the best inter- 
est of agriculture, and the people demand that a N@tional Forestry Department 
should be created, and we hereby entreat all members of Congress to take prompt 
action for the accomplishment of this purpose. 


Resolved, That agriculture will not reach its highest status until meterology 
is fully understood and wise steps taken to modify the earth and weather so etfect- 
ually as to produce the best and necessary climatic crop conditions. Hence we 
contend it is the imperative duty of the Government of the United States to create 
a Great National Scientific Meteorological College to teach the full science of 
meteorology and all the sciences relating thereunto. 
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